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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the 
Pauper  Lunatics  in  the  County  of  Middlesex ,  to  consider  the  Propriety 
of  extending  the  provisions  of  14  Geo.  3.  c.  49.  to  Pauper  Lunatics,  and 
of  the  consolidation  of  all  Acts  relative  to  Lunatics  and  Lunatic 
Asylums,  and  of  making  further  Provision  relative  thereto; — Have,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Order  of  The  House,  considered  the  subject  to  them  referred, 
and  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT  ; 

IN  the  course  of  their  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Pauper  Lunatics  of  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  the  attention  of  Your  Committee  has  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  treatment  of  the  Male  Paupers  of  the  parishes  of  Marylebone> 
St.  George  Hanover  Square ,  and  St.  Pancras,  who  have  been  or  are  confined 
in  the  White  House  at  Bethnal  Green,  belonging  to  Mr.  Warburton.  The 
Evidence  thereon  is  specially  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

From  the  Registers  of  the  Visitors  appointed  by  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  from  other  testimony,  Your  Committee  might  infer,  that  however  great 
its  defects  may  be,  Mr.  Warburton’s  Establishment  has  hitherto  been  considered 
as  good  as  the  generality  of  licensed  Houses  where  Paupers  are  received  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis ;  but  if  the  White  House  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  similar  establishments,  Your  Committee  cannot  too 
strongly  or  too  anxiously  express  their  conviction,  that  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  will  accrue  to  Pauper  Patients  by  the  erection  of  a  County  Lunatic 
Asylum. 

The  Select  Committee  of  1815,  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
following  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  Houses  for  the  reception  of 
Lunatics : 

“  1.  Keepers  of  the  Houses  receiving  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  in 
“  them  than  they  are  calculated  for ;  and  the  consequent  want  of  accom- 
“  modation  for  the  patients,  which  greatly  retards  recovery. 

“  2.  The  insufficiency  of  the  number  of  keepers  in  proportion  to  the  number 
“  of  persons  intrusted  to  their  care,  unavoidably  leading  to  a  proportionably 
“  greater  degree  of  restraint  than  the  patients  would  otherwise  require. 

“  3.  The  union  of  patients  who  are  outrageous  with  those  who  are  quiet  and 
“  inoffensive. 

“  4.  The  want  of  medical  assistance,  so  applied  to  the  malady  for  which  the 
“  persons  are  confined. 

“  5.  The  detention  of  persons  whose  minds  do  not  require  confinement. 

“  6.  The  insufficiency  of  the  certificates  on  which  patients  are  received  into 
“  Madhouses. 

“  7.  The  defective  visitations  of  Private  Madhouses,  under  the  provisions  of 
“  the  1 4  G.  3.  c.  49.” 
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The  Evidence  taken  before  Your  Committee,  leaves  no  doubt  that  these 
observations  are  still  applicable  to  licensed  Houses  where  Paupers  are  received 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  they  are  apprehensive  that  similar 
abuses  elsewhere  prevail,  as  no  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  law.  It 
has  been  clearly  established  in  evidence,  that  there  is  no  due  precaution  with 
respect  to  the  certificates  of  admission,  to  the  consideration  of  discharge,  or 
to  the  application  of  any  curative  process  to  the  mental  malady.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  therefore  repeat,  adopt,  and  confirm,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committees  of  1807  and  1815,  and  they  trust  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
during  the  recess,  by  all  persons  concerned  in  the  control  and  management  of 
their  establishments,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  Lunatics 
committed  to  their  charge ;  and  they  further  recommend,  that  legislative 
measures  of  a  remedial  character  should  be  introduced  at  the  earliest  period  of 
the  next  Session.  They  have  therefore  in  consequence  prepared  a  Series  of 
Propositions,  which  they  beg  to  offer  as  the  basis  of  future  Legislation.  Y our 
Committee  have  purposely  omitted  any  statement  of  fines  and  penalties,  con¬ 
ceiving  such  points  may  more  properly  be  considered  when  any  Bill  or  Bills 
shall  be  introduced. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  that  some  expense  may  be  incurred  by  the  system 
of  visitation  they  recommend,  but  the  appropriation  of  the  fees  on  licences 
(which  might  perhaps  be  increased,)  and  fines  levied,  would  defray  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  such  expense;  and  Your  Committee  confidently  anticipate  that 
the  additional  sum  required  will  not  be  considered  of  importance,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  great  and  practical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  extended  and 
improved  system  of  regulating  and  visiting  Lunatic  Asylums. 

1. 

That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  Acts  of 

17  Geo.  2.  c.  5.  §  20  and  21. 

48  Geo.  3.  c.  96. 

51  Geo.  3.  c.  79. 

55  Geo.  3.  c.  46. 

56  Geo.  3.  c.  1 1 7. 

59  Geo.  3.  c.  127. 

5  Geo.  IV.  c.  71. 

39  and  40  Geo.  3.  c.  94. 

And  to  consolidate  into  one  Act  of  Parliament  the  provisions  of  the  same,  and 
to  make  such  further  provisions  as  will  facilitate  the  erection  of  County  Lunatic 
Asylums,  and  improve  the  treatment  of  Pauper  and  Criminal  Lunatics. 

2. 

That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  Acts  of  14  Geo.  3.  c.  49. 

19  Geo.  3.  c.  15. 

26  Geo.  3.  c.  91. 

And  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed,  under  the  provisions  of  which 
all  Houses  for  the  reception  of  Insane  Persons,  except  County  Pauper  Lunatic 
Asylums,  St.  Luke’s,  and  Bethlem  Hospitals,  should  be  licensed  and  regulated ; 
and  that  the  following  provisions  should  form  the  ground  work  of  such  Act. 
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3. 

That  it  is  expedient  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
do,  on  the  day  of  in  every  year,  by  an 

instrument  under  his  hand  and  seal,  appoint  persons,  of  whom  not 

less  than  five  shall  be  police  magistrates,  together  with  five  physicians,  to  be 
Visitors  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  within  seven  miles 
thereof,  and  within  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  do  appoint  a  clerk  to  attend  such  Board  of  Visitors, 
and  to  record  their  proceedings. 

4. 

That  such  Visitors  do  meet  at  least  four  times  in  each  year,  and  at  such 
meetings  the  said  Visitors  (five  to  be  a  quorum,  two  of  whom  at  the  least  to  be 
magistrates)  shall,  if  they  think  fit,  grant  licences  to  all  persons  requiring  the 
same,  for  keeping  houses  for  the  reception  of  two  or  more  Lunatics,  within  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  within  seven  miles  thereof,  and  within 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  such  licences  to  be  for  one  year  from  the  date  thereof ; 
and  that  in  case  the  said  Visitors  shall  think  fit  to  refuse  any  licence  so  applied 
for,  they  shall  state  their  reasons  in  writing,  and  deliver  a  copy  of  such  reasons 
to  the  person  so  applying. 

5. 

That  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  magistrates  assembled  in 
quarter  sessions,  shall,  if  they  think  fit,  grant  licences,  such  licences  to  be  for 
one  year,  to  all  persons  requiring  the  same,  for  keeping  houses  for  the  reception 
of  two  or  more  Lunatics  in  their  respective  counties ;  and  that  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  or  his  deputy  in  each  county,  shall  act  in  the  same  manner  within  his 
county,  as  the  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Visitors,  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  within  seven  miles  thereof,  and  within  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  that  in  case  the  Justices  of  quarter  sessions  shall  think  fit  to  refuse  any 
licence  so  applied  for,  the  reasons  of  such  refusal  or  suspension  shall  be  delivered 
in  writing  to  the  party  applying. 

6. 

That  previous  to  the  granting  of  any  such  licence,  the  person  requiring  the 
same,  shall  give  one  month’s  notice  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  the  said  London 
Visitors,  or  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  his  deputy  (as  the  case  may  be)  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  plan  of  the  house  proposed  to  be  licensed,  which  plan  shall  be 
afterwards  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  Visitors,  or  clerk  of  the  peace  ;  and  the 
proprietor,  if  licensed,  whenever  he  shall  make  any  alterations  in  his  house, 
shall  transmit  an  amended  plan  of  the  same,  containing  all  such  alterations  laid 
down  thereon,  to  the  clerk  of  the  said  London  Visitors,  or  clerk  of  the  peace, 
or  his  deputy,  as  the  case  may  be. 


7. 

That  previously  also  to  the  granting  of  any  such  licence,  three  at  least  of 
the  said  London  visitors  (one  of  whom  shall  be  a  magistrate) ;  or  if  not  in 
London,  & c.  any  two  magistrates  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  physician, 
or  surgeon  or  licensed  apothecary,  shall  visit  such  house,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Board  of  London  Visitors  or  court  of  quarter  sessions,  as  to  the  fitness  of 
such  house  for  the  reception  of  Lunatic  Patients,  the  number  which  it  is  capable 
of  containing,  and  its  conformity  to  the  plan  delivered. 
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8. 

That  every  person  concerned  and  interested  in  the  house  to  be  licensed,  shall 
be  named  in  the  licence,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  such 
house  ;  and  that  one  person  so  interested  shall  be  actually  resident  in  such 
house,  if  it  contain  fifty  patients,  and  in  houses  containing  less  than  fifty 
patients,  the  name  of  the  actual  resident  superintendent  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
licence. 

9. 

That  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  except  London,  &c.  the  magistrates 
in  quarter  sessions  assembled,  shall  appoint  for  each  licensed  house  within 
their  district  two  magistrates  and  one  physician,  or  surgeon  or  licensed  apothe¬ 
cary,  to  act  as  visitors. 

10. 

That  every  house  so  licensed  shall  be  inspected  by  three  London  Visitors, 
(one  of  whom  to  be  a  magistrate),  or  by  the  Visitors  appointed  at  quarter 
sessions,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  least  four  times  in  every  year,  and  at  all  other 
such  times  as  they  shall  think  fit,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night ;  such  London 
or  country  Visitors  to  be  attended  by  the  clerk  of  the  London  Visitors,  or  clerk 
of  the  peace  or  his  deputy,  who  shall  make  a  minute  of  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  house,  comparing  every  room  thereof  with  the  plan  deposited,  and 
ascertaining  by  personal  inspection  the  state  of  each  apartment,  of  the  number  of 
the  keepers  regularly  employed,  and  of  the  number  of  patients  confined  therein 
at  the  time  of  such  visit,  which  minute  shall  be  afterwards  fairly  transcribed 
into  a  proper  book  or  register ;  and  in  case  the  London  Visitors  or  visiting 
magistrates  and  physicians  shall  find  cause  of  complaint  against  the  proprietor 
of  such  house,  the  clerk  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  complaint  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  who  may  be  summoned,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  to  attend  the  next 
quarterly  meeting  of  such  London  Visitors,  or' the  quarter  sessions  of  the  county, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  examined  relative  to  such  complaint. 


11. 

That  on  a  special  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  relative  to  Lunatics  or  Lunatic  Asylums  in  the  country,  he  may  appoint 
any  of  the  above  London  Visitors,  together  with  any  physicians  or  magistrates 
of  the  county  from  whence  the  complaint  shall  come,  according  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  require,  to  make  such  inquiries  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  direct,  and 
to  report  to  him  thereupon. 


That  no  keeper  of  any  house  licensed  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics,  shall 
receive  any  Lunatic,  except  a  Pauper  Lunatic,  without  first  having  an  order  in 
writing  under  the  hand  of  the  person  by  whose  direction  such  Lunatic  is  sent  tc 
his  house ;  in  which  order,  shall  be  stated  the  degree  of  relationship  or  circum¬ 
stance  of  connexion  between  such  person  and  the  lunatic,  and  the  name,  place 
of  residence,  former  occupation,  date  of  the  commencement  of  illness  of  the 
Lunatic,  and  the  Asylum  (if  any)  in  which  the  Lunatic  shall  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  confined,  and  also  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  two  members  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  or  College  of  Surgeons,  or  licensed  apothecaries,  who 
shall  state  that  such  Lunatic  is  a  proper  person  to  be  confined,  and  the  day  on 
which  he  shall  last  have  been  examined  by  them  ;  nor  shall  the  keeper  of  any 
Lunatic  Asylum  receive  any  person  into  his  establishment,  if  such  last  examina¬ 
tion  shall  not  have  taken  place  within  the  fourteen  days  next  preceding  ;  but  the 
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keeper  of  any  licensed  house  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  a  Pauper  Lunatic 
under  an  order  from  any  magistrate,  together  with  a  certificate  of  insanity, 
signed  by  the  usual  medical  attendant,  the  rector,  vicar  or  curate,  and  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  to  which  such  Pauper  Lunatic  belongs. 


13. 

That  within  three  days  after  receipt  of  such  order  and  certificate,  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  London  Visitors,  or  to  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  or  his  deputy  (as  the  case  may  be),  who  shall  enter  the  same  in  a 
register  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose;  and  that  such  clerk  shall  make  there¬ 
from  a  register,  containing  the  true  name  of  each  Lunatic  so  returned  to  him, 
and  the  Asylum  in  which  such  Lunatic  is  confined,  which  last-mentioned 
register  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person  requiring  to  see  the  same. 

14. 

That  whenever  100  patients  or  upwards  shall  be  confined  in  any  one  house, 
there  shall  be  a  resident  medical  attendant,  who  shall  keep  a  register  of 
the  cases  of  all  the  patients  under  his  care,  the  treatment  and  system  pursued 
with  regard  to  their  mental  and  bodily  disorders,  and  the  medicines  prescribed 
or  administered  :  and  that  such  register  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
London  Visitors,  or  visiting  magistrates  and  physicians  in  the  country,  and 
there  shall  be  inserted  in  such  register  by  the  proprietor  or  superintendent,  or 
medical  attendant  of  such  Asylum,  the  name  of  every  patient  under  coercion, 
and  the  nature,  degree  and  duration  of  such  coercion. 

15. 

That  wherever  there  are  less  than  100  patients  confined,  there  shall  be  daily 
medical  attendance,  and  a  similar  register  kept,  which  shall  be  open  to  inspec¬ 
tion  in  like  manner. 

16. 

That  no  convalescent  patient  shall  be  employed  as  assistant  keeper  about  the 
persons  of  other  patients. 

17. 

That  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  medical  attendant  appointed  by  each 
parish  shall  have  liberty  to  visit  the  Pauper  Lunatics  of  their  respective  parishes 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

18. 

That  all  county  magistrates,  in  addition  to  the  Visitors  or  visiting  magis¬ 
trates,  shall  have  liberty  to  visit  all  houses  licensed  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics 
within  their  respective  counties,  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning 
and  eight  in  the  evening. 

19. 

That  in  every  case  of  the  death  of  any  patient  in  such  licensed  house, 
a  coroners  inquest  shall  be  held  upon  the  body  ;  and  if  such  coroner  shall  see 
fit,  he  shall  direct  the  body  to  be  examined  by  a  medical  man  not  belonging  to 
the  establishment. 

20. 

That  in  case  the  London  Visitors  or  visiting  magistrates  and  physicians 
appointed  at  quarter  sessions,  who  shall  visit  the  licensed  houses,  shall  have 
reason,  on  examination,  after  two  separate  visits,  to  believe  that  any  patient 
confined  in  any  of  these  bouses  has  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties,  they  shall 
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make  a  report  thereof  to  the  next  quarterly  or  other  meeting  of  the  said  London 
Visitors  or  to  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  shall 
have  power  to  order  the  discharge  of  such  Lunatic,  with  or  without  further 
examination,  due  notice  having  been  given  to  the  keeper  of  such  Asylum,  of 
the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Visitors  to  apply  for  such  discharge. 


21. 

That  in  order  to  provide  for  the  due  care  of  such  Lunatics  as  are  confined 
separately,  it  is  expedient  that  every  person  who  shall  receive  into  his  house  for 
hire  (such  house  not  being  licensed)  any  one  Lunatic,  shall,  within  three  days 
after  the  arrival  of  such  Lunatic,  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  the  Commissioners  or 
clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  copy  of  the  order  and 
certificate;  without  which,  such  as  in  the  case  of  licensed  houses,  no  such 
Lunatic  shall  be  received;  and  on  the  ist  of  January,  or  within  three  days 
thereof,  in  every  year,  he  shall  transmit  to  such  clerk  a  certificate,  signed  by 
two  medical  men,  describing  the  then  actual  state  and  condition  of  such  Lunatic ; 
and  in  case  of  the  death,  removal  or  discharge  of  such  Lunatic,  he  shall  forth¬ 
with  notify  the  same  to  such  clerk,  which  said  orders,  certificates  and  notifications 
shall  be  duly  entered  in  a  register  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  the  said 
clerk  shall  make  therefrom  a  separate  register,  containing  the  true  name  of  each 
Lunatic  so  separately  confined,  together  with  the  place  of  confinement,  which 
last-mentioned  register  shall  be  open  only  to  the  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  London  Visitors,  or  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in  their  respective 
counties,  and  to  such  persons  as  are  authorized  to  inspect  the  same  by  an  order 
under  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in 
their  respective  counties;  and  that  every  such  house  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  visitation  as  licensed  houses,  which,  however,  shall  only  take  place  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  London  Visitors,  or  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  in  their  respective  counties. 


22. 

That  all  Lunatics  confined  in  custody  of  their  relatives  and  friends  or  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  shall  not  be  registered,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  visitation,  except  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  shall  be  empowered,  on  special  application, 
to  appoint,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  Visitors  for  such  purpose  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  special  visitation  of  Lunatics  or  Lunatic  Asylums  in  the  country. 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  conclude  their  Report  by  referring  the  House 
to  the  Appendix,  containing  the  Evidence  and  other  Papers. 


29  June  1827. 
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APPENDIX. 


Appendixes,  N°  1  &  N°  2. 
PAPERS  PUT  IN. 


THE  attempt  to  procure  through  the  ordinary  forms  of  Parliamentary  Returns 
full  information  respecting  Lunatic  Asylums  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The 
following  counties  have  not  in  any  respect  furnished  the  information  desired : 


Bedford. 

Berks. 

Bucks. 

Cambridge. 

Chester. 

Cornwall. 


Cumberland. 

Derby. 

Devon. 

Huntingdon. 

Middlesex. 

Monmouth. 


Northampton. 

Northumberland. 

Nottingham. 

Rutland. 

Suffolk. 

Westmorland. 


In  order  to  procure  a  full  statement  of  the  facts,  the  following  Forms  of  Returns 
have  been  prepared,  marked  (Nos  i.  and  2.)  as  well  as  the  inquiries,  marked 
(N°  3.)  These  papers  are  put  in,  as  they  may  enable  magistrates,  and  persons 
who  are  disposed  to  interest  themselves  in  inquiries  into  the  condition  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Insane,  to  carry  on  their  investigations  in  the  manner  most  likely  to 
lead  to  a  practical  result. 


June  26,  1827. 


PARISH  RETURNS. 

(N°  1.) 

I  DO  hereby  certify,  That  the  following  is  a  just  and  true  Account  of  all  the 
Lunatic  Paupers  who  are  in  any  degree  or  manner  supported  by  the  parish 
of  and  who  are  in  any  public  or  private  Asylum. 


Name  of 

the  Pauper. 

Name  of 

the  Lunatic 

Establishment. 

How  long  the 

Lunatic  has  been 

confined  there. 

Number  of  Paupers 
sent  to  each  of  the 
foregoing  Lunatic 
Establishments  from 
the  Parish,  within 
the  last  ten  years  ; 
Also  the  Number 
returned  cured. 

Weekly 

Cost- 

Observations. 

(N°  2.) 

I  DO  hereby  certify,  That  the  following  is  a  just  and  true  Account  of  all  the 
Lunatic  Paupers  who  are  in  any  degree  or  manner  supported  by  the  parish 
of  and  who  are  not  in  any  public  or  private  Asylum. 


Name  of  Pauper. 

Where  placed,  and 
during  what  period. 

How  long  deranged. 

Weekly 

Cost. 

Observations. 

To  be  signed  by  the  parish  officers,  and  the  clergyman  and  a  medical  man 
belonging  to  the  parish. 
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(N°  30 

INQUIRIES  relative  to  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Insane. 

SITUATION  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

1.  — Is  the  situation  sufficiently  elevated,  dry,  airy,  and  moderately  sheltered  ? 
Does  it  combine  retirement  with  cheerfulness  ?  Is  it  convenient  of  access  ? 

2. - — What  extent  of  ground  is  occupied  by  the  Establishment;  and  how  aTe 
the  premises  appropriated  as  respects  garden  ground,  &c.  ? 

PLAN. 

3.  — What  number  of  Patients  is  the  Establishment  calculated  to  receive  ? 

4.  — If  a  public  Establishment,  what  was  the  cost  of  the  building  and  furniture  ? 

5.  — What  is  the  extent  of  general  classification,  and  of  individual  separation 
of  the  Patients, — distinguishing  sex,  character  of  disease,  degree  of  violence,  and 
state  of  convalescence  ? 

6.  — What  is  the  number  of  day-rooms,  and  their  respective  dimensions  ? 

7.  — What  is  the  number  of  sleeping-rooms,  and  their  dimensions? 

8.  — What  is  the  number  of  airing-courts,  and  their  dimensions  ? 

g. — Is  the  separation  of  the  sexes  complete  ? 

10.  — Does  the  arrangement  of  the  Patients’  apartments,  galleries,  and  yards, 
provide  for  their  ready  inspection,  and  afford  them  easy  access  to  their  galleries 
and  courts? 

1 1 .  — Does  the  plan  afford  facility  of  communication  from  the  apartments  of  the 
superintendents  and  assistants  to  those  of  the  Patients  ? 

1 2.  — In  the  construction,  fittings-up,  and  furniture,  has  security  against  self- 
injury  been  carefully  provided  for  throughout  every  part  to  which  the  Patients 
have  access. 

13.  — Is  complete  ventilation  effectually  obtained  throughout,  and  cold  at  the 
same  time  excluded. 

Of  the  Apartments,  Yards,  fyc.  of  the  Patients. 

14.  — Are  the  day-rooms  of  the  Patients  well  lighted,  securely  and  sufficiently 
warmed  and  fitted  up,  and  cheerful  and  neat  in  their  appearance. 

15.  — Are  the  dormitories  properly  ventilated  ?  Are  the  windows  furnished 
with  shutters  and  glazed  ;  are  they  accessible  to  the  Patients  ?  Are  the  floors  of 
these  rooms  or  cells  of  hard  materials,  and  such  as  do  not  absorb  the  wet  ?  What 
means  are  taken  to  preserve  the  rooms  as  well  as  the  bedding  in  as  clean  a  state  as 
may  be  practicable  ? 

16.  — Are  the  court-yards  airy  and  dry;  their  surface  well  covered  with  turf  or 
with  small  gravel,  or  paved  :  do  they  afford  some  prospect  over  the  walls  ? 

1 7.  — Are  the  privies  well  constructed  ;  and  are  there  complete  baths  for  hot  and 
cold  water  ? 

PHYSICAL  TREATMENT. 

1 8.  — What  diet  is  allowed  ? 

1  g. — Have  any  and  what  beneficial  effects  resulted,  or  been  contemplated,  from 
the  adoption  of  such  or  any  other  diet,  in  any  particular  character  of  disease  ? 

20.  — In  cases  of  attempt  at  self-starvation,  what  method  of  treatment  has  been 
adopted  with  most  success  ? 

21.  — Of  what  portion  of  rest  or  sleep  can  the  Patients  partake  ;  and  what  means 
are  found  successful  in  inducing  sleep  with  restlessly  inclined  Patients  ? 

22.  — What  description  of  clothing  is  provided,  and  at  what  cost? 

23. — What  steps  are  taken  to  insure  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  Patients, 

especially  of  the  most  uncleanly  ?  * 

X'  . 

24.  How 
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24.  — How  often  is  bathing  insisted  upon  generally  ?  In  what  cases  has  bathing 
of  any  kind  proved  most  beneficial,  more  especially  the  warm  or  tepid  bath ;  what 
is  the  mode  and  duration  of  its  application,  &c.  ? 

25.  — Is  the  practice  of  daily  and  active  exercise  steadily  insisted  upon  with  all 
patients  able  to  partake  of  it  ? 

26.  — Is  any  and  what  care  taken  to  provide  the  Patients  with  sufficient  warmth 
in  severely  cold  weather,  and  to  guard  against  accident  from  mortification  in  the 
infirm  or  bedridden  ? 

27.  — To  what  extent,  and  to  what  decided  advantage,  has  medicine  of  any  kind 
been  practised  in  different  species  of  insanity  ? 

28.  — What  modes  of  personal  coercion  are  in  use,  and  on  what  average  number 
of  Patients  is  it  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

29.  — By  whose  orders,  and  under  whose  superintendence,  is  such  coercion 
enforced?  What  number  of  Patients  is  generally  under  coercion  during  the 
night? 

30.  — Are  dark  solitary  rooms  made  use  of  with  advantage  in  cases  of  violent 
maniacal  paroxysms  ? 

31.  — How  far  has  manual  labour  been  adopted  with  advantage,  and  with  what 
description  of  patients  ? 

MENTAL  TREATMENT. 

32.  — Has  the  active  engagement  of  the  mind  to  the  sciences,  fine  arts,  litera¬ 
ture,  or  mechanical  arts,  been  attempted  with  Patients  of  a  superior  description ; 
and  what  has  been  the  result? 

33.  — Where  graver  studies  would  be  unsuitable,  has  it  been  found  beneficial  to 
afford  Patients  such  employments  as  are  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  to  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  without  inducing  intense  abstraction  or  exercise  of  mind :  such,  for 
example,  as  drawing,  painting,  designs,  models,  gardening,  & c.  ? 

34.  — Where  the  mind  is  so  diseased  as  to  be  evidently  unfit  for  the  foregoing 
exercises,  has  benefit  been  experienced  by  furnishing  the  Patients  in  their  court¬ 
yards  with  the  means  of  innocent  amusement,  from  music,  domestic  animals, 
poultry,  birds,  flowers,  and  objects  of  a  similar  nature  ? 

35.  — Is  any  and  what  employment  afforded  to  the  mind,  in  cases  of  persons  of 
inferior  education  ? 

36.  — Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  that  a  [state  of  entire  indolence  and 
mental  inertness  is  decidedly  prejudicial  to  the  Patient  ? 

MORAL  TREATMENT. 

37.  — In  the  moral  treatment  of  the  Patients,  is  it  considered  an  object  of  im¬ 
portance  to  encourage  their  own  efforts  of  self-restraint  in  every  possible  way,  by 
exciting  and  cherishing  in  them  feelings  of  self-respect,  by  treating  them  with 
delicacy,  more  especially  in  avoiding  any  improper  exposure  of  their  cases  before 
strangers  in  their  own  presence  ;  and  generally  by  maintaining  towards  them  a 
treatment  uniformly  judicious  and  kind,  sympathizing  with  them,  and  at  the  same 
.  time  diverting  their  minds  from  painful  and  injurious  associations  ? 

38.  — Is  any  religious  service  performed  in  the  establishment,  at  which  such 
Patients  are  invited,  as  are  in  a  suitable  state  to  attend  ?  Does  the  physician  select 
such  Patients  as  attend,  and  in  all  cases  approve  of  their  attendance  ?  Do  the 
classes  attend  separately  or  at  one  time,  and  without  distinction  of  mental  disorder  ? 

*  *  •'  »  ,  N  «  .  !-.  £,4.  ,  *4  .  *  _  ,  .  J 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

39.  — Is  it  a  private  Establishment,  a  County  Asylum,  or  an  endowed  and 
subscription  Institution? 

40.  — In  the  case  of  a  Public  Asylum,  how  is  the  Committee  of  Management 
constituted,  and  how  frequently  do  they  attend  ? 

41.  — If  an  endowed  or  subscription  Asylum,  what  is  the  nature  of  its  founda¬ 
tion  and  mode  of  support  ? 

42.  — What  is  the  payment  of  the  Patients? 
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43.  — When  was  the  Establishment  opened? 

44.  — What  is  the  name  of  the  superintendent  ? 

45.  — Is  he  a  medical  man? 

46.  — How  often  does  the  medical  attendant  visit  the  Asylum  ? 

47.  — How  many  assistants  has  the  superintendent  ? 

48.  — What  was  the  number  of  each  sex  for  which  the  Establishment  was  origi¬ 
nally  designed  ? 

49.  — What  is  the  present  number  of  Patients  of  each  sex  ? 

50.  — What  has  been  the  average  number  of  Patients  in  the  year,  during  the  last 
three  years  ;  distinguishing  the  sexes  ? 

51.  — What  has  been  the  average  number  of  cures  in  the  year,  during  the  last 
three  years  ;  distinguishing  the  sexes  ? 

52.  — What  has  been  the  proportion  of  relapses  within  the  last  three  years ;  and 
in  what  description  of  cases  have  they  prevailed  ? 

53. — For  what  period  of  time  had  patients  discharged  cured  been  deranged 
before  their  admission  into  this  Asylum  ? 

54.  — What  has  been  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  the  year,  during  the  last 
three  years  ;  distinguishing  the  sexes  ? 

55.  — How  were  the  Patients  actually  classed  at  the  date  of  this  visit  ?  Is  there 
any  restriction  as  to  the  class  of  lunatics  admitted  ;  viz.  are  idiots,  epileptic  patients, 
or  cases  of  long  standing,  excluded. 

56.  — How  many  patients  were  under  coercion  at  the  date  of  this  visit? 

57.  — What  number  of  Patients  were  in  bed  (in  the  day-time)  at  the  date  of 
this  visit. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  the  following  documents,  &c.  may  be 
procured. 

58.  — The  Rules  for  the  government  of  the  Asylum. 

59.  — A  Plan  of  the  Asylum  and  its  premises,  to  a  scale. 

60.  — Any  Reports  that  may  have  been  made  on  the  state  of  the  Asylum. 

61.  — Accounts  furnishing  the  number  of  Patients  admitted,  cured  ;  expense  of 
maintenance,  &c. 

62.  — Journals,  or  Registers  of  cases,  explanatory  of  the  causes  of  Insanity,  and 
improved  modes  of  treatment,  and  other  information  of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 


Appendix,  N“  2. 

I  HAVE  already  stated  my  conviction,  that  most  serious  abuses  exist  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Houses  for  the  reception  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  abuses  which  I  do  not  think  can  be  effectually  remedied  in  such 
houses ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  even  if  abuses  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  highly 
expedient  to  build  a  County  Asylum  under  Mr.  Wynn’s  Act,  as  affording  peculiar 
advantages,  particularly  under  the  following  heads — warmth  in  winter,  ventilation, 
light  at  night,  air,  exercise,  employment,  amusement,  classification,  separation  of 
each  pauper  at  night,  cleanliness,  decency,  safety  of  person,  economy  in  annual 
expenses,  sufficiency  in  the  number  of  keepers,  a  paramount  interest  in  the 
justices,  governors,  and  medical  officers  to  promote  cure,  exclusion  of  persons 
sought  to  be  improperly  confined,  improvement  in  medical  knowledge ;  a  uniform, 
constant  and  vigorous  superintendence  by  magistrates,  medical  men  and  others, 
solely  anxious  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  sufferer  and  ultimate  cure,  and  having 
no  particle  of  counter  interest. 

■*  1  Robert  Seymour. 

Portland  Place, 

'■*  16th  June  1827. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


WITNESSES. 


Jovis,  14°  die  Junij,  1827. 

Mr.  Robert  Browne  -  -  -  p.  14 

Mr.  John  Hall  -  ibid 

Mr.  William  Frederick  Goodger  -  19 

Veneris,  15°  die  Junij. 

Lord  Robert  Seymour  -  -  -  p.  22 

Mr.  Garrett  Dillon  -  -  -  23 

Mr.  Richard  Roberts  29 

Mr.  William  Solomon  -  -  -  32 

John  Nettle  (16  months  a  patient  in 

Bethnal  Green)  -  37 

Ann  Gibbons  38 

Edward  Oldham  40 

Sabbati,  160  Junij. 

John  Bright,  M.  D.  -  -  -  p.  41 

William  Macmichael,  M.D.  -  49 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  -  -  -  50 

Edward  Wright ,  M.  D.  53 

Mr.  John  Thomas  56 


Lunae,  189  die  Junij. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Nicholls  - 
Mr.  Stephen  Watts 
Mr.  Thomas  Baynard  Chappel 
Mr.  William  Lee  - 
Emanuel  Allen,  Esq. 

Doctor  Bright  - 

Martis,  19*  die  Junij. 
Mr.  Thomas  Warburton 

Mercurij,  20°  die  Junij. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jennings 
Dr.  John  Warburton 

Jovis,  2i*  die  Junij. 
Mr.  John  Dunston 
Mr.  William  Daniel  Cordell 


-  P-  5s 

60 

-  .  ibid 

61 

62 

-  ibid 


-  P-  63 


-  p.  81 
100 


-  P- 103 

-  '  114 


Mr.  William  Solomon 

- 

p.117 

Mr.  Garrett  Dillon 

- 

1J9 

John  Nettle  - 

- 

120 

Sabbati,  23*  die  Junij. 

John  Hall,  Esq.  - 

- 

p.  12  i 

William  Barnard  - 

- 

123 

Mr.  Thomas  Jennings 

- 

130 

Mr .  Peregrine  Fernandez 

- 

133 

Alexander  Frampton,  M.D. 

- 

134 

Mr.  John  Main  - 

- 

136 

Mr.  Matthew  Davis 

- 

137 

Lunae,  25®  die  Junij. 

■V  •  « 

Dr.  Robert  Hooper 

- 

p.  138 

Mr.  Benjamin  Cook  Griffenhojfe 

- 

143 

Mr.  John  Wilson  Rogers 

d 

- 

144 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jennings 

- 

146 

Mr.  John  Dunston 

- 

148 

Mr.  William  Daniel  Cordell 

- 

149 

Mr.  Garrett  Dillon 

- 

152 

Mercurij,  270  die  Junij. 


Dr.  John  Bright  - 

-  P-  153 

John  Sharp  - 

-  159 

Dr.  Grant  David  Yates  - 

162 

Mr.  Jacob  Jones  - 

164 

Mr.  Thomas  Dunston 

167 

Charles  Edmunds  -  -  - 

-  168 

Thomas  Dolby  - 

-  171 

Jovis,  28°  die  Junij. 

Mr.  John  Massendine  Camplin 

-  P- 173 

Archibald  Park  - 

-  174 

Mrs.  Mary  Park  - 

-  *79 

Mrs.  Deliah  Johnson 

182 

Lord  Ashley  - 

184 

Sir  James  Williams 

-  ibid 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Jovis ,  14“  die  Junij ,  1827- 
ROBERT  GORDON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Mr. 

Robert  Browne. 


14  June  1827. 


Mr.  Robert  Browne,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

HAVE  you  got  some  Statements  to  deliver  in  to  the  Committee  ? — I  have ;  the  first 
of  these  papers  is  a  printed  statement  of  the  pauper  lunatics  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  from  returns  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
showing  their  number,  condition,  and  situation,  for  the  years  1822,  1823,  1824, 
and  1825,  inclusive;  stating  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged,  where  maintained, 
the  expense  of  maintenance,  the  number  cured  or  discharged,  and  the  number 
removed  to  Bethlem  or  any  other  hospital,  and  of  those  who  have  died,  with  mar¬ 
ginal  observations  made  by  the  parish  as  to  the  circumstances  of  some  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  patients ;  and  also  appended  to  it  is  the  numbers  contained  in  the  county 
asylums,  with  the  numbers  cured. — (The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same ,  vide  No.  1.) 
— No.  2  is  communications  received  either  from  the  rectors  or  the  medical  officers 
of  thb  parishes  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  by  me,  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Robert  Seymour,  inquiring  the  mode  of  management  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  pauper  lunatics  in  the  licensed  houses.  I  think  I  received  about  twenty- 
four  answers,  which  are  comprised  in  those  statements.  The  questions  asked  were, 
“  Whether  any  and  what  regulation  exists  in  the  parish  for  the  periodical  visits  of 
the  pauper  lunatics?”  The  second  question  is,  “.What  medical  treatment  was  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  was  any  report  made  to  the  parish  officers  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  pauper  lunatics?”  The  third  question,  “  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  treatment 
and  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics,  as  now  adopted  by  the  parish,  as  to  its  efficiency 
or  inefficiency  to  promote  cure,  and  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  lunatic  asylum 
for  the  county?” — ( The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.) — The  third  series  of  papers 
consists  of  a  list  of  lunatics  and  dangerous  ideots  in  confinement  in  the  houses  of 
Messrs.  Warburton  and  Company  at  Bethnal  Green,  being  paupers  of  the  different 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  This  list  gives  the  sex  and  ages  of  the  patients, 
the  parishes  they  belong  to,  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  confined,  the  state  of 
their  disease,  and  what  extra  allowances  have  been  made  by  the  parishes  for  their 
maintenance. 

[ The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same,  vide  No.  3.] 

By  whom  were  they  made  out  ?— Those  were  copied  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
from  the  returns ;  the  others  were  merely  answers  to  private  communications :  the 
first  return  is  also  taken  from  the  answer  given  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  by  order  of 
the  magistrates. 

Mr.  John  Hall ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  YOU  are  a  guardian  and  director  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  ? 

John  Hall.  — I  am. 

- '  Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  circumstances  which  induced 

that  parish  to  remove  their  patients  from  the  care  of  Mr.  Wrarburton  ? — In  the  month 
of  August  last  I  paid  a  visit,  with  a  brother  director  and  guardian,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Birdwood,  to  the  establishment  at  Bethnal  Green  called  the  White  House :  we 
desired  to  see  the  whole  of  the  Mary-le-bone  paupers,  and  we  saw  them  all,  with  the 
exception  of  one  male  pauper,  who,  we  were  told,  was  in  the  infirmary.  I  should 
perhaps  state,  that  they  were  brought  down  to  us  in  the  respective  yards ;  the 
lemales  first,  in  their  yards  and  day  rooms  ;  the  men  in  their  yards,  with  the  exception 

of 
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of  this  male  pauper ;  he  was  some  time  making  his  appearance.  We  became  at  last 
a  little  impatient,  and  said  we  would  walk  to  the  infirmary :  there  was  a  little  hesi¬ 
tation  in  showing  us  the  place ;  but  at  last  we  discovered  where  it  was,  and  we  went 
up  stairs  to  see  this  person.  They  were  then  endeavouring  to  bring  him  down  ;  one 
or  two  persons  were  leading  him  down ;  he  was  very  lame.  I  gained  access  with 
Mr.  Birdwood  into  this  infirmary,  and  there  we  found  a  considerable  number  of 
very  disgusting  objects — a  description  of  pauper  lunatics,  I  should  conceive  chiefly 
idiots,  in  a  very  small  room  :  they  were  sitting  on  benches  round  the  room,  and 
several  of  them  were  chained  to  the  wall.  The  air  of  the  room  was  highly  oppres¬ 
sive  and  offensive,  insomuch  so  that  I  could  not  draw  my  breath ;  I  was  obliged  to 
hold  my  breath  while  I  staid  to  take  a  very  short  survey  of  the  room. 

Describe  more  particularly  the  state  of  the  room  ? — It  contained  the  description 
of  patients  called  the  wet  patients  ;  they  were  chiefly  in  petticoats  ;  they  are  known 
to  gentlemen  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  houses  of  this  description  ;  they  appeared 
to  be  of  the  worst  description  of  decided  idiots  ;  and  the  room  was  exceedingly 
oppressive,  from  the  excrement  and  the  smell  which  existed  there.  In  the  place  where 
I  understood  the  persons  who  were  labouring  under  temporary  illness  would  be, 
there  were  six  or  seven  cribs  ;  there  were  no  patients  occupying  the  cribs  at.  that 
time.  The  discovery  of  this  infirmary  led  to  some  conversation  among  the  members 
of  the  poor-house  board,  and  about  the  same  period  a  man  returned  cured  to 
our  workhouse,  who  had  been  a  considerable  time  at  the  White  House,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Warburton,  or  rather  Mr.  Jennings,  who  keeps  the  house,  under  Mr. 
Warburton’s  superintendence;  on  our  having  some  conversation  with  this  person, 
he  led  us  to  suppose  that  the  patients  were  very  much  confined  in  the  winter  months, 
particularly  on  the  Sundays,  in  their  bed  rooms ;  and  that  at  all  times  in  the  short 
days  they  were  sent  to  bed  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  kept  there  a  great  many 
hours  confined  to  the  cribs  :  I  mean  that  description  of  paupers  who  usually  slept  in 
cribs,  the  wet  patients,  as  they  are  technically  called  ;  in  consequence  of  this,  Lord 
Robert  Seymour,  Mr.  Pepys,  and  myself,  agreed  to  pay  an  evening  visit  after  dark  to 
that  establishment,  with  a  view  of  satisfying  ourselves  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  told 
by  the  then  sane  patient.  We  accordingly  proceeded  to  Bethnal  Green,  and  arrived 
there  about  half-past  seven  or  a  quarter  to  eight  in  the  evening  on  the  26th  of 
February  last ;  Mr.  Jennings  was  on  the  spot,  and  we  requested  permission  to  inspect 
the  Mary-le-bone  paupers,  Lord  Robert  stating  that  he  was  a  magistrate  for  the 
county  as  well  as  a  director  and  guardian  of  the  poor  of  Mary-le-bone,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  with  him,  namely,  Mr.  Pepys  and  myself,  wrere  also  directors  and 
guardians  ;  Mr.  Jennings  refused  to  let  us  see  the  patients  ;  he  complained  of  the 
visit  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour  ;  he  said  he  hoped  the  legislature  would  protect 
houses  from  visits  of  that  sort.  Lord  Robert  looked  at  his  watch,  and  it  was  then 
a  quarter  before  eight;  Mr.  Jennings  was  pressed  three  or  four  times  by  Lord 
Robert,  and  at  last  he  turned  round  and  said,  “  Surely,  you  would  not  wish  to  see 
females  in  their  beds  at  this  time  of  night,”  making  use  of  the  term  night ;  the  answer 
of  Lord  Robert  Seymour  was,  “  show  us  the  males.”  He  refused  positively  to  do 
so;  he  said  he  would  take  upon  himself,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Warburton,  to 
refuse  any  inspection  whatever  of  the  paupers ;  upon  that  of  course  we  retired. 
The  circumstance  was  made  known  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  at  the  Mary- 
le-bone  workhouse,  and  we  came  to  the  resolution  of  immediately  removing  the 
paupers  from  the  care  of  Mr.  Warburton  ;  I  think  it  was  at  that  period  they  sent  to 
Mr.  Warburton  to  say,  that  such  a  resolution  had  passed,  and  that  he  might,  if 
he  thought  proper,  attend  before  it  was  confirmed  ;  he  was  invited,  at  any  rate, 
before  they  were  removed,  to  attend  at  the  workhouse  ;  he  did  so  attend,  and  he 
certainly  justified  the  conduct  of  Jennings,  the  person  who  keeps  the  White 
House,  and  decidedly  said,  that  if  such  were  to  be  the  terms  on  which  visits  were 
to  be  paid  at  such  unseasonable  hours,  he  wrould  rather  give  up  the  paupers 
altogether ;  the  paupers  were  shortly  afterwards  removed,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Lord  Robert  Seymour,  Lord  Kenyon,  and  other  members 
of  the  Board  ;  they  were  removed  to  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  establishment,  at  Hoxton, 
the  parties  consenting  to  the  doors  being  opened  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

You  stated  that  the  infirmary  was  in  the  most  horrid  state,  and  that  the  stench 
was  such  as  to  prevent  your  remaining  in  it  ? — I  could  not  remain  in  it. 

Will  you  state  more  particularly  the  condition  in  which  it  was,  and  the  size  of  the 
room  ? — The  room  was  not  so  large  as  this  ;  it  was  an  oblong  room  ;  it  might  be  as 
long  as  this  room,  and  perhaps  as  wide,  taking  six  feet  from  this  side. 
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Did  it  contain  beds  ? — There  might  have  been  beds,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that 
I  saw  beds  there ;  there  were  benches  round  the  greater  part  of  the  room ;  some  of 
those  unfortunate  objects  were  confined  in  manacles. 

Had  you  ever  been  in  that  room  before  ? — No,  I  never  had. 

Had  you  any  reason,  before  you  arrived  there  that  day,  to  know  that  that  room 
was  in  existence  ? — I  had  not ;  I  believe  it  so  happened  that  none  of  the  paupers 
confined  in  that  room  were  Mary-le-bone  paupers;  our  visits  were  merely  by 
courtesy ;  we  had  no  right  to  inspect  or  see  any  part  of  the  house,  except  that  which 
they  chose  to  show. 

Did  you  understand  from  Mr.  Birdwood,  that  he  had  ever  had  an  opportunity  in 
the  various  visits  he  made,  of  knowing  of  the  existence  of  this  infirmary  ? — Certainly 
not ;  it  was  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  it  was  so  offensive  to  him,  that  he  retired 
down  the  stairs  before  I  did. 

You  stated  that  the  apparent  objection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jennings,  to  admit  you 
and  Lord  Robert  Seymour,  was  the  lateness  of  the  hour  ;  did  it  appear  to  you  th&t 
all  the  business  of  the  house  was  at  an  end  at  that  hour,  or  did  any  circumstance 
occur  which  led  you  to  believe  they  did  not  consider  it  too  late  to  be  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  house? — Certainly  ;  we  rang  two  or  three  times  before  we  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  two  or  three  men  appeared  with  a  coffin  which  they  were  carrying  into 
the  house  ;  there  were  all  the  servants  there,  the  house  appeared  all  alive  in  the 
kitchen  department ;  a  great  many  assembled  around  us  while  we  were  talking  with 
Mr.  Jennings. 

You  were  yourself  present  when  Mr.  Warburton  was  examined  before  the  Board 
of  Guardians? — I  was. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  he  positively  refused  to  admit  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  poor  to  visit  the  house,  except  within  the  hours  named  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  mentioned  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  he 
positively  refused  to  admit  visits  such  as  we  had  made,  that  he  would  not  admit 
night  visits,  or  improper  visits  as  he  called  them. 

Did  he  object  to  your  visiting  on  the  Sunday  ? —  I  do  not  recollect  that  that  question 
was  put  to  him. 

Have  you  since,  and  previous  to  this  period,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
many  convalescent  lunatics  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  ? — I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining,  I  think,  only  one. 

From  the  evidence  of  that  pauper  lunatic,  were  you  induced  to  believe,  that  on  a 
Sunday,  the  crib  patients  were  confined  to  their  rooms  ? — I  met  at  Lord  Robert 
Seymour’s  one  morning,  another  person  who  corroborated  that  statement  which  had 
been  made  previously  by  the  returned  pauper. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  belief  is,  from  the  Saturday  evening 
to  the  Monday  morning,  the  crib  patients  were  confined  in  their  cribs  manacled, 
and  that  they  were  not  cleaned  or  removed  till  the  Monday  morning? — Decidedly 
so,  that  is  my  impression ;  I  should  not  say,  perhaps,  all  manacled,  but  a  great 
portion,  for  they  do  not,  I  understand,  all  require  it;  but  that  those  who  were 
coerced,  were  so  confined. 

Did  you  ascertain  from  either  of  the  patients  whom  you  saw,  the  manner  in  which 
their  food  was  administered  to  them  during  that  Sunday,  when  they  were  so  con¬ 
fined  ? — I  do  not  recollect  putting  any  questions  as  to  the  food ;  I  recollect  it  was  a 
perfect  confinement  from  the  Saturday  evening  to  the  Monday  morning,  and  that 
the  food  was  brought  of  course  into  their  rooms. 

Did  you  ascertain  by  whom  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  ascertain  from  those  patients,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  cleaned  on 
the  Monday  morning  ? — I  understood  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  place  the  patients 
in  tubs  of  cold  water,  and  mop  them  down,  those  that  had  been  confined  during 
that  period ;  and  I  understood  from  the  same  source,  that  in  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance,  very  serious  injury  had  occurred  to  the  health  of  the  patients  thus  treated. 

Were  you  given  to  understand  that  they  were  so  mopped,  without  any  reference 
at  all  to  any  course  of  medicine  under  which  they  might  be  then  passing  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  that  circumstance,  but  the  fact  of  the  mopping,  I  have  no  great 
doubt  of. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  pauper  who  was  in  the  infirmary? — I  cannot  recollect 
that  his  name  waiver  given  to  me. 

*  What  was  the  name  of  the  convalescent  that  first  gave  you  some  information  ? — - 
|t  was  William  Solomons. 
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Was  either  Mr.  Warburton  or  Mr.  Jennings  present  upon  your  first  examination, 
when  the  indisposition  to  show  the  infirmary,  was  shown  ? — Mr.  Jennings  was  not 
present,  nor  Mr.  Warburton. 

Who  was  present,  who  appeared  anxious  to  prevent  your  inquiry? — We  were 
shown  the  female  side  by  Mrs.  Jennings ;  afterwards  one  of  the  men  took  us  round 
the  male  yard ;  she  was  in  the  yard  part  of  the  time,  but  we  were  chiefly  in  the 
care  of  one  of  the  keepers. 

It  was  the  keeper  who  was  so  indisposed  to  show  you  the  infirmary  ? — They 
seemed  to  be  begging  for  time  ;  I  cannot  recollect  the  keeper’s  name. 

Did  you  mention  that  circumstance  to  either  Mr.  Warburton  or  Mr.  Jennings? — 
We  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Jennings,  or  to  the  keepers  the  very  same  day. 

Did  they  state  any  reasons,  or  did  they  admit  the  fact  or  deny  it  ? — I  do  not 
think  any  thing  was  stated. 

Did  Mr.  Warburton,  when  he  defended  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jennings,  in  refusing 
you  admission  so  late  at  night,  state  that  it  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
patients  ? — Yes,  he  did  ;  he  mentioned  that  as  one  reason  why  it  might  be  improper  ; 
patients  in  a  certain  state  of  disease. 

Did  he  apply  that  to  patients  of  all  descriptions,  or  of  a  particular  class? — He 
was  asked  whether  he  applied  it  in  a  general  way,  and  he  said,  no. 

Were  you  in  the  habit,  previously  to  August  last,  of  visiting  this  establishment? — 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  generally  twice  in  the  year. 

Had  you  ever  found  any  indisposition,  previously  to  that,  in  the  officers  of  the 
establishments  in  showing  you  the  whole  of  the  house? — We  had  never  asked  to  see 
the  whole  of  the  building;  we  had  only  asked  to  see  our  own  patients;  heretofore 
there  had  been  no  necessity,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  patients  were  not  in  an 
unhealthy  state ;  and  therefore  they  appeared  immediately  in  the  day  rooms  or  the 
yards. 

While  the  lunatics  of  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  wrere  confined  in  Warburton’s 
establishment  at  Bethnal  Green,  were  you  contented  with  their  apparent  state  of 
health,  and  so  forth? — Previous  to  this. 

The  complaint  you  allege  against  Mr.  Warburton  respects  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  month  of  August  last  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  visited  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  establishment  since  they  have  been  placed 
there? — I  have. 

In  what  state  are  they? — Our  patients  are  in  a  very  improved  state  there,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  females  ;  they  have  two  day  rooms,  a  large  garden,  I  should  think 
upwards  of  half  an  acre,  exposed  to  the  south,  very  airy,  and  they  have  extremely 
good  sleeping  rooms,  a  series  of  rooms  that  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  up 
a  separate  staircase,  and  as  comfortable  as  patients  in  their  situation  can  be. 

Has  any  patient  returned  convalescent  from  that  establishment  since  they  were 
sent  there? — I  do  not  think  any  patient  has  returned  with  whom  I  have  had  com¬ 
munication. 

You  think  Sir  John  Miles’s  establishment  is  conducted  on  proper  principles,  so 
far  as  cleanliness  and  the  comfort  of  the  lunatics  is  concerned  ? — Our  paupers  have 
been  there  but  a  very  short  time ;  on  the  male  side  we  are  not  so  w'ell  satisfied,  and 
shall  not  be  satisfied  without  some  considerable  alterations,  if  we  thought  that  our 
patients  were  to  remain  there  ;  but  know  ing  this  investigation  was  going  on,  and  that 
it  might  probably  terminate  in  a  county  hospital,  we  have  been  very  unwilling  to  put 
Mr.  Waistell,  who  conducts  this  house,  to  the  expense  of  that  alteration. 

In  what  respect  is  the  confinement  of  the  male  patients  such  as  you  do  not  approve  ? 
— The  general  objection  to  houses  of  this  description  would  be  the  crowded  state  of 
them. 

That  is  the  fault  you  find  with  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s  establishment,  as  far 
as  the  male  lunatics  are  concerned  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  more  space  in  Sir  Jona¬ 
than  Miles’s  yard  than  there  is  in  Bethnal  Green,  but  every  one  who  has  been  over 
Bethlem  will  see  the  great  advantage  of  that  over  these  private  establishments. 

Do  you  know  how  many  persons  were  in  the  infirmary  at  the  time  you  visited 
the  patient  you  have  referred  to? — I  thought  at  the  time  there  might  be  nine  or  ten, 
but  I  cannot  speak  positively;  in  the  infirmary,  which  was  properly  the  infirmary, 
the  room  at  the  left,  there  were  six  or  seven  cribs,  but  there  was  no  patients  whatever 
in  those  cribs  at  that  time. 

You  mentioned  that  certain  inconvenience  had  arisen  from  mopping  the  patients, 
do  you  happen  to  know  of  any  particular  injury  they  have  suffered  ? — I  think  a  dis¬ 
charged  patient  whom  I  saw.  &t  Lord  Robert  "'Seymour’s,  mentioned  the  name  of  one 
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person  who  had  been  decidedly  injured ;  the  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  that  his 
health  had  decidedly  suffered. 

Do  you  attribute  the  bad  state  in  which  you  found  Mr.  Warburton’s  establish¬ 
ment  to  want  of  space,  or  any  defect  in  the  system  of  management  ? — I  should  con¬ 
ceive  that  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  is  decidedly  deficient  in  point  of  space, 
and  that  from  the  state  of  that  infirmary  there  was  decidedly  bad  management ; 
I  will  name  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  this  visit ;  we  took 
no  notice  whatever  at  the  workhouse  of  Mary-le-bone  of  what  we  had  seen,  but 
Mr.  Birdwood  being  acquainted  with  Colonel  Clitheroe,  a  magistrate  of  Middlesex, 
who  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  investigation  of  madhouses,  he  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  paid  a  visit  with  Mr.  Birdwood,  with  a  view  to  inspecting  this  very  in¬ 
firmary  ;  so  far  from  being  dissatisfied  with  the  appearance  of  it,  every  thing  was 
in  a  very  cleanly  state  ;  this  appeared  extraordinary,  but  the  circumstance  w  as  cleared 
up  by  the  pauper  Webb,  who  explained  in  answer  to  a  question  I  put  to  him,  whether 
he  recollected  my  visit  in  August,  he  stated,  that  the  very  day  after  we  went,  the 
whitewashers  and  people  were  sent  in,  and  that  room  was  immediately  cleansed. 

Do  you  know  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  guardians  in  Mary-le-bone,  that  a  Lunatic 
Asylum  should  be  built? — I  believe  I  may  say  it  is  the  decided  wish  of  the  Board, 
that  was  their  wish  when  first  the  subject  was  agitated. 

You  stated,  that  you  had  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  Mr.  Warburton’s 
establishment  before  you  visited  the  infirmary  ? — No,  never. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  you  to  visit  that  part  of  the  establishment  before,  so  as 
to  form  a  judgment  whether  his  establishment  was  well  or  ill  managed? — I  had  not 
ever  seen  that  infirmary,  and  I  believe  if  Mr.  Jennings  had  been  at  home,  I  should 
not  have  seen  it  all. 

Therefore  you  have  no  means  of  disapproving  it? — No;  the  pauper  lunatics 
looked  healthy  ;  and  perhaps  the  Mary-le-bone  paupers  more  healthy  than  the  other 
paupers  who  were  there  ;  they  were  better  clothed. 

You  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  infirmary,  before  the  visit  to 
which  you  have  referred? — No,  I  did  not  know  of  its  existence  till  that  time. 

Was  there  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  patients  in  that  asylum  with  straight 
waistcoats  on? — No,  I  think  but  few;  there  were  a  good  many  occasionally  in 
muffs. 

When  you  speak  of  the  male  infirmary  having  been  in  this  dreadful  state,  was 
not  the  female  infirmary  in  a  much  better  state  than  most  of  the  rooms? — Yes, 
it  was  in  a  very  comfortable  state. 

Do  you  consider  that  that  filth  you  have  referred  to  arose  out  of  a  lengthened 
neglect,  or  the  consequence  of  merely  one  day’s  abstinence  from  cleaning  the  room  ? 
— I  think  it  arose  from  neglect  in  cleansing  their  persons,  as  well  as  cleansing  the 
room,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  because  when  Colonel  Clitheroe  went, 
he  found  it  sweet  in  comparison ;  the  remark  I  made  upon  the  patients  confined 
from  the  Saturday  evening  to  the  Monday  morning,  applied  to  the  patients  in  the 
dormitories,  those  generally  called  crib  patients. 

Were  those  patients  in  the  room  to  which  you  have  referred,  labouring  under  dis¬ 
ease  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature  ? — Of  a  very  loathsome  nature ;  extremely  offensive 
indeed. 

Did  you  find  that  the  persons  of  the  women  were  neglected  in  the  same  way  ? — 
In  the  women’s  infirmary,  there  were  no  parties  who  were  so  confined. 

And  they  were  much  cleaner  ? — Yes. 

The  women’s  infirmary  you  found  in  a  very  good  state? — Yes. 

Were  the  females  who  were  confined  in  the  infirmary,  affected  with  the  same  kind 
of  symptoms  as  the  males  to  whom  you  have  referred? — No,  they  were  not;  they 
appeared  to  be  labouring  under  casual  disease. 

A  different  description  of  patients? — Yes. 

Were  there  any  females  labouring  under  the  same  disease  as  those  men? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any ;  it  was  merely  by  courtesy  we  went  over  the  house ;  we  had  a 
right  only  to  see  our  own  patients.  I  have  been  over  the  house  where  those  in 
better  circumstances  are  placed,  but  whether  I  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  house, 
I  cannot  say ;  it  is  a  very  straggling  building,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  collect  the  plan 
of  the  building. 


Mr.  William 
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Mr.  William  Frederick  Goodger,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


ARE  you  the  apothecary  attending  the  pauper  patients  for  the  parish  of  Mary-le- 
bone? — I  am. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  periodically  of  visiting  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Warburton  where  those  pauper  patients  have  been  confined  ? — I  have. 

How  often  in  the  course  of  the  year? — Twelve  times;  we  visit  them  monthly, 
and  irregularly  as  to  the  time  of  the  month. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  manner  in  which  you  have  been 
in  the  habit,  and  the  place  in  which  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  those 
pauper  patients? — I  visit  in  company  with  Dr.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Phillips,  the  physi¬ 
cian  and  the  surgeon  ;  there  are  generally  two  of  us  left  down  in  a  little  room,  and  the 
patients  are  brought  down  to  this  little  room  to  be  examined  as  to  their  mind  and  as 
to  their  health  by  the  two  in  the  room,  and  one  of  us  goes  round  the  house,  and  we 
look  at  the  beds  and  bedding  of  the  different  departments,  and  make  our  observations 
accordingly. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the  male  infirmary? — Yes,  I  have  been  in  the  male 
infirmary  within  these  eight  months ;  I  did  not  know  it  existed  till  about  eight 
months  ago. 

When  was  the  first  time  you  knew  of  the  male  infirmary  existing? — About  eight 
months  ago. 

Was  that  in  consequence  of  the  communication  of  a  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Bird- 
wood  and  Mr.  Hall? — Yes,  it  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Birdwood,  and  the 
next  visiting  day  I  directed  my  attention  to  the  . male  infirmary,  but  unless  casually 
I  do  not  recollect  know  ing  that  there  was  a  male  infirmary  existing. 

You  stated  that  two  of  the  medical  men  remained  below  to  examine  the  patients, 
and  that  one  of  the  Board  had  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  through  the  house  to 
examine  the  different  rooms? — Just  so. 

It  has  been  your  business  to  take  part  of  that  duty  upon  yourself? — Yes,  it  has. 

In  the  performance  of  that  duty  you  never  did  examine  that  infirmary? — No,  it 
escaped  me,  except  eight  months  ago,  since  which  I  have  visited  it  six  times. 

When  you  saw'  that  infirmary,  was  it  in  its  improved  state  or  in  the  state  in  which 
Mr.  Birdwood  and  Mr.  Hall  had  originally  seen  it? — I  considered  it  dissimilar  to 
that  which  was  represented,  and  in  consequence  that  it  must  have  been  improved  in 
the  mean  time. 

Will  you  give  your  opinion  to  the  Committee  whether  any  attempt  at  a  curative 
process  goes  on  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  ? — Not  with  regard  to  the  mind, 
I  should  conceive  ;  it  appears  to  me  more  relative  to  general  health  that  the  medical 
treatment  is  directed  to  the  bodily  infirmity,  and  not  so  much  to  the  mental 
disease. 

You  consider  that  pauper  patients,  to  whom  your  attention  is  confined,  are  sent 
there  more  as  a  place  of  safe  custody  than  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  their 
mental  disorder? — Yes,  I  should  think  so ;  there  is  some  little  attention  paid  to  the 
mental  disease,  so  far  as  this,  that  Dr.  Hooper  and  Mr.  Phillips  may  suggest  a  seton 
or  they  may  suggest  a  blister  to  the  head,  and  probably  the  medical  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  attend  daily  may  do  the  same ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  chief 
aim  of  the  institution  to  attend  to  the  mental  disease. 

You  say  you  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  rooms,  in  what  state  did  you  find  the 
rooms  and  bedding  when  you  went  through  the  house? — I  always  found  them  very 
well ;  the  beds  were  turned  down,  and  I  have  occasionally  looked  into  the  beds  and 
have  found  them  clean. 

Had  they  any  information  of  your  intention  of  visiting  on  the  day  next  subsequent 
to  Mr.  Birdwood  and  Mr.  Hall’s  visit? — No  they  could  not  know  that,  we  did  not 


know  it  ourselves  till  two  hours  before. 

What  space  of  time  intervened  between  your  arrival  there  and  your  seeing  the 
rooms  ? — I  think  ten  minutes. 

Have  you  ever  visited  w'hat  are  called  the  crib  patients,  those  in  the  crib  rooms? — 
I  have  seen  patients  on  straw  ;  but  I  believe  what  are  designated  crib  rooms  are 
small  rooms  round  the  landings  ;  there  are  several  landings  and  galleries  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other ;  there  is  a  little  closet,  you  open  that  and  find  straw  and  a  crib, 
those  are  called  the  crib  rooms  ;  I  have  never  seen  patients  in  any  of  those  rooms, 
and  I  have  not  always  seen  every  one  of  those  rooms,  I  have  looked  generally  down 
the  passage,  sometimes  I  have  opened  one  and  sometimes  another,  but  unless  one  of 
the  patients  belonging  to  us  was  placed  there,  I  should  not  have  thought  of  looking. 
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Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  various  convalescent  patients, 
since  their  return  from  this  establishment ;  and  if  so,  did  you  ever  ask  any  of  those 
patients  as  to  the  manner  of  their  treatment,  and  ascertain  from  them  especially 
whether  they  were  confined  in  those  crib  rooms  during  the  Sunday  ? — I  never  asked 
questions,  from  delicacy  ;  I  was  an  officer  myself,  and  did  not  wish  to  implicate  the 
institution :  had  I  been  a  director,  I  probably  might.  I  did  not  consider  it  my 
business,  and  I  knew  there  were  persons  who  were  interested  in  it,  and  would 
do  it. 

Were  any  observations  made  at  the  Board,  when  this  infirmary  was  discovered, 
as  to  the  non-examination  of  that  infirmary  before  by  any  medical  persons  belonging 
to  the  parish? — 'Yes;  I  w’as  questioned  by  the  Board  why  I  had  not  examined  it; 
they  considered  me  as  culpable.  I  excused  myself  on  that  point  by  asserting  that 
my  attention  had  never  been  directed  to  the  infirmary,  never  having  had  a  patient 
there  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone,  and  that  I  did  not  conceive  there 
w'as  a  place  existing,  such  as  that  described ;  1  thought  I  had  seen  generally  the 
whole  of  the  house. 

Blame  was  thrown  upon  you  and  the  other  medical  persons  for  not  having  pre¬ 
viously  investigated  the  house,  so  as  to  find  out  the  existence  of  that  room  ? — There 
was  some  blame  imputed  to  us,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  very  serious ;  we  excused 
ourselves. 

If  you  had  had  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  the  infirmary, 
should  you  have  felt  yourself  authorized  in  recommending  the  continuance  of  the 
Mary-le-bone  patients  there? — I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  report  it  to  the 
Board,  and  I  think  the  Board  probably  would  have  taken  up  the  idea  that  it  was  not 
fit  they  should  remain  there. 

Are  you  conversant  with  many  establishments  of  this  nature? — No. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  ? — That  at  Hoxton. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  any  establishment  where  there  exists  a  system  for  the 
treatment  of  mental  disease? — No,  I  know  nothing  of  it  personally. 

In  the  two  establishments  you  are  conversant  with,  mental  disease  is  not  parti¬ 
cularly  attended  to  ? — No,  I  think  not  sufficiently  well  attended  to. 

Do  you  consider  generally  that  in  these  establishments  great  space  is  requisite? — 
Yes,  to  admit  of  classification. 

Greater  space  than  exists  in  the  two  establishments  with  which  you  are  acquainted? 
— Yes,  much  greater. 

And  that  part  of  the  defect  of  the  system  which  there  exists  may  be  attributed  to 
the  want  of  space? — Yes,  and  to  the  want  of  properly  classifying  them  ;  you  will 
see  a  furious  man,  a  melancholy  man,  and  a  man  in  epilepsy,  all  together. 

Do  you  think  a  field  or  a  garden  attached  to  those  establishments  would  be  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the  patients  ? — Yes,  decidedly  ;  particularly  those  in 
a  convalescent  state,  and  probably  some  of  the  melancholy  patients. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  engaging  them  in  any  employment  would  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  their  health? — Yes,  in  several  things;  in  some  it  would  be 
cruel  to  employ  them :  there  are  a  great  many  cases  where  they  would  be  all  the 
better  for  employment.  1 

Can  you  give  an  opinion  upon  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  employing  conva¬ 
lescent  patients  about  the  persons  of  others  who  are  in  a  more  violent  state  of  disease 
than  themselves? — I  should  think  that  objectionable,  because  it  requires  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  mind,  and  it  requires  a  good  temper,  which  very  frequently  they  do  not  pos¬ 
sess;  they  are  liable  to  relapse  from  slight  causes. 

Do  you  see  any  objection  to  employing  them  in  cleaning  the  rooms,  and  perform¬ 
ing  other  similar  offices  about  the  house  ? — No ;  but  1  think  their  feelings  ought  to 
be  in  some  degree  consulted. 

Do  you  think  that  such  employment  of  convalescent  patients  about  the  persons  of 
others  produces  an  effect  in  retarding  the  recovery  of  the  persons  so  employed  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  think  so  ;  it  acts  in  an  indirect  way  in  that  respect. 

Do  you  consider  that  it  produces  any  effect  on  the  persons  about  whom  they  are 
employed  ? — Both. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  in  w’hich  convalescent  patients  have  been  continued 
in  the  establishment  after  their  entire  cure,  on  account  of  the  useful  services  they 
have  rendered? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  has  occurred  under  our  regulation  ;  we 
may  perhaps  continue  them  a  fortnight  after  they  are  positively  sane  in  mind,  but 
that  is  owing  to  an  apprehension  of  a  relapse,  and  we  think  it  better  to  delay  the 
time  of  removing  them  than  that  we  should  have  to  send  them  back ;  but  I  do  not 

’ i  know 
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know  that  they  have  been  continued  longer  than  is  necessary  in  reference  to  their 
mind. 

With  whom  is  the  power  of  discharging  the  patients? — The  visiting  medical 
officers. 

Do  you  mean  the  medical  officers  of  the  establishment,  or  the  medical  officers  of 
the  parish? — The  medical  officers  of  the  parish  go  there,  and  visit  and  discharge. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  patient  under  restraint,  is  it  done  when  other 
patients  are  present? — Yes,  it  must  be  done  so,  for  I  have  seen  them  all  huddled 
together  in  a  yard ;  occasionally  one  will  become  violent,  and  the  keeper  will  go  in 
and  put  on  manacles. 

What  modes  of  restraint  are  used  in  establishments  that  you  are  acquainted  with  ? 
— A  jacket  and  belt,  with  handcuffs,  and  there  are  irons  for  the  leg,  and  they  chain 
occasionally,  and  straps ;  and  I  believe  there  is  a  belt  they  throw  over  them  occa¬ 
sionally. 

By  a  jacket,  do  you  mean  the  ordinary  strait  waistcoat? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  patients  chained  down  in  their  beds? — Yes,  I  have  ; 
they  are  chained  by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  if  they  were  to  get  up  in  a  great  state 
of  fury,  they  might  dislocate  their  wrists  and  their  ancles ;  I  believe  such  an  acci¬ 
dent  has  occurred. 

What  is  the  longest  time  you  have  known  any  person  continued  under  restraint? 
— I  cannot  answer  that  question,  I  think  it  depends  so  much  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case. 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  crowding  together  of  lunatics  of  different  classes  in 
a  confined  space  renders  the  use  of  methods  of  restraint  more  necessary? — Yes. 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  every  system  that  produces  the  necessity  for  using 
modes  of  restraint,  operates  so  far  as  an  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  recovery  ? 
— Yes,  certainly  I  think  it  does;  there  are  some  few  exceptions,  where  it  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  restrain  them.  I  have  seen  persons,  who  were  excessively  violent,  when 
they  were  put  under  restraint  become  perfectly  calm,  and  others  again  have  become 
more  violent ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  restrain  them,  from  the  want  of  suf¬ 
ficient  persons  to  take  care  of  them. 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  proportion  which  ought  to  exist  between 
the  number  of  keepers  and  the  number  of  lunatics  ? — No,  I  have  not,  for  that  must 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  class  the  keeper  has  to  look  over ;  for  convalescent  patients 
probably  one  in  forty  would  do,  and  melancholy  patients  perhaps  one  in  ten,  and 
some  furious  maniacs  perhaps  one  in  ten  also. 

How  many  keepers  are  there  in  the  establishment  at  Warburton? — I  was  told 
there  were  fifty  servants  to  five  hundred  patients. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  those  fifty  persons  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
fifty  attendants,  or  that  a  certain  number  of  those  were  convalescent  lunatics? — 

I  did  not  ascertain  that ;  but  I  asked  the  question  in  a  general  way,  and  was  answered 
that  there  were  fifty  servants  to  five  hundred  patients. 

Has  there  been  any  increase  to  the  number  of  servants  at  Warburton’s  in  your 
observation  during  the  last  few  months  ?-  I  never  asked  that  question  till  very 
lately,  and  I  think  it  probable  there  may  have  been  an  increase  lately ;  there  have 
been  occasional  questions  asked  as  to  the  number  of  servants,  and  I  think  it  very 
probable  that  they  have  increased  their  number. 

Do  you  not  think  that  in  many  patients  the  disease  has  considerably  increased 
by  the  sight  of  persons  under  restraint  in  a  more  violent  state  of  disease  than  them¬ 
selves  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  Doctor  Hooper  or  Mr.  Phillips  were  aware  of 
the  infirmary  as  to  which  you  have  been  examined  ? — I  am  satisfied  that  they 
were  not. 


Mr. 
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Veneris ,  15°  die  Junij ,  1827. 
ROBERT  GORDON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Lord  Robert  Seymour  being  unable  to  attend  the  Committee  in  consequence  of 
indisposition,  the  following  statement  having  been  received  from  him,  was 
read  : 


Lord 

Robert  Seymour. 


15  June  1827. 


“  Presuming  that  I  may  be  considered  to  have  formed  some  opinion  on  the  state 
of  the  pauper  lunatics  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  during  a  long  period  of  active 
exertion  in  my  several  capacities  of  magistrate  of  the  county,  a  governor  of  Bethlem 
Hospital  and  a  director  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone,  and  from 
my  attention  having  been  very  particularly  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  means 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  and  treatment  of  these  afflicted  sufferers  in  the  private 
madhouses  of  London,  1  take  leave  to  submit  to  the  Committee  of  the  Honourable 
the  House  of  Commons  the  following  remarks  : 

“In  page  1 14  of  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  in 
the  year  1815,  will  be  found  the  opiuion  I  then  gave  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
poor  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone,  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  licensed  madhouse  at 
Bethnal  Green,  and  I  regret  to  state,  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  improvement 
has  since  been  attempted  in  that  establishment.  It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
made  to  this  house  in  the  month  of  June  1825,  and  the  then  very  crowded  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  yards,  &c.  of  that  establishment,  and  the  continued  practice  of  the  keepers 
permitting  the  female  patients  to  lie  two  in  a  bed,  that  I  felt  it  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  magistracy  to  the  subject  in  a  published  letter,  in 
which  I  recommended  the  building  a  County  Asylum  under  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Wynn’s  Act.  Circumstances,  however,  proving  unfavourable  to  my  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  measure  that  year,  I  set  on  foot  inquiries  in  other  counties  of  the  advantages 
derived  by  the  adoption  of  public  asylums,  and  through  Mr.  Robert  Browne  I  ob¬ 
tained  most  ample  and  satisfactory  accounts  from  the  several  counties  of  Bedford, 
Cornwall,  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  Lancaster,  Nottingham,  Norfolk,  Stafford  and  York, 
which  exhibited  a  comparison  of  cure,  greatly  exceeding  that  effected  in  the  licensed 
houses  of  Middlesex,  and  which  accounts  I  now  beg  to  deliver  to  the  Committee  for 
their  use. 

“  I  also  obtained,  through  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  a  return  from  all  the  parishes  of 
Middlesex  of  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in  confinement  for  the  years  1823, 
1824  and  1825,  and  their  disposal,  which  was  not  before  known. 

“  These  results  led  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  magistrates  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  in  January  last,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  parish  pauper  lunatics,  and 
subsequently  to  the  success  of  a  motion  for  considering  the  expediency  of  erecting 
a  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  is  fixed  for  discussion  at  the  ensuing  July  sessions. 

“  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  procedure  that  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone 
were  induced  10  give  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  their  pauper  patients  a  more 
particular  consideration,  and  it  was  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  Directors  of  the  Poor,  that  the  fact  of  a  male  infirmary  in  Mr.  Warburton’s 
house,  but  in  a  most  disgraceful  state  of  neglect  and  filth,  Avas  first  discovered  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Birdwood,  then  a  guardian  and  director,  which  led  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  this  room  was  not  ordinarily  accessible  to  the  parochial  medical  visitors, 
or  ever  known  to  them,  and  which  determined  that  Board  to  institute  a  strict 
inquiry,  by  their  own  members,  into  the  condition  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  house. 

“  It  was  also  ascertained,  by  inquiry  of  convalescent  patients  then  in  the  parish 
workhouse,  and  who  had  been  inmates  of  Mr.  Warburton’s,  that  the  confinement  of  the 
patients  in  the  winter  months  was  excessively  severe,  and  that  during  the  whole  of 
Sunday  the  crib  patients  were  never  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  their  cribs. 

“  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pepys,  also  a  director  and  guardian,  a  nocturnal  visit 
to  Bethnal  Green  was  determined  upon ;  and  on  the  26th  of  February  last,  accom¬ 
panied  by  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  John  Hall,  another  guardian  of  the  poor,  we 
proceeded  in  a  coach  from  Portland  Place  at  about  seven  in  the  evening  to  Bethnal 
Green  ;  we  inquired  for  Mr.  Jennings,  the  superintendent  of  the  house,  and 
demanded  of  him  admission  to  the  parish  pauper  patients  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone, 

stating 
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stating  that  we  called  in  oar  capacities  of  guardians  and  directors,  and  with  the  wish 
to  see  that  the  paupers  were  properly  and  comfortably  provided  for  during  the  night. 

“  Mr.  Jennings  refused  us  admission,  stating,  at  first,  that  he  dared  not  admit  us. 
I  then  insisted  upon  my  right  as  a  magistrate,  and  that  of  my  companions  as  parish 
directors  and  guardians,  but  Mr.  Jennings  then  expostulated  against  our  admission 
upon  the  impropriety  of  our  seeing  the  females  in  their  beds  ;  I  then  stated  to  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings  that  we  only  desired  to  see  the  male  patients,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  they  were 
provided  with  proper  bedding.  It  was  then  objected  that  the  hour  was  unseasonable. 
I  showed  Mr.  Jennings  by  my  watch  that  it  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  eight,  and 
remarked  that  we  had  observed  a  coffin  carrying  into  the  house,  which  did  not  make 
it  appear  an  unseasonable  hour  for  some  purposes.  Mr.  Jennings  still  persisted  in 
his  refusal,  stating  that  he  would  take  the  responsibility  of  that  refusal  upon  himself. 
Finding  all  hope  of  obtaining  an  entrance  vain  we  departed,  observing  to  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings  that  the  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  admit  us  only  strengthened  to  confirm 
the  accounts  given  to  the  directors  by  the  paupers  of  their  improper  treatment 
during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

“  The  result  of  this  visit  determined  the  directors  to  remove  their  pauper  patients ; 
and  they  wrote  to  Mr.  Warburton  apprizing  him  of  this  intention.  Mr.  War- 
burton  attended  the  Board  but  sustained  Mr.  Jennings  in  his  conduct,  and  informed 
the  Board  that  if  they  required  to  see  their  patients  out  of  the  hours  prescribed  by 
the  Act  for  regulating  madhouses  he  should  resist  it,  and  they  might  remove  their 
patients  if  they  pleased,  and  positively  refused  any  visit  being  made  on  the  Sunday. 
The  Board  then  came  to  the  resolution  of  removing  their  paupers,  which  was  done 
very  shortly  afterwards ;  and  they  are  now  placed  at  the  house  of  Sir  Jonathan 
Miles  (kept  by  Mr.  Waistell)  under  a  special  contract,  admitting  greater  facilities  of 
inspection,  till  a  proper  asylum  is  provided  either  by  the  county  or  the  parish  for 
their  reception. 

“  I  cannot  conclude  my  statement  without  making  a  remark  upon  the  attempts 
made  by  Mr.  Warburton  to  render  a  seeming  contradiction  in  the  opinions  I  have 
given  on  the  state  of  his  house  at  different  times,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 

“  I  beg  to  state  most  distinctly,  that  toward  Mr.  Warburton  personally  I  have  no 
hostile  feeling ;  I  have  ever  held  but  one  opinion  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  day  rooms 
and  exercising  yards  of  his  establishment  as  militating  against  all  hope  of  cure,  and 
I  submit  the  advantages  derived  to  patients  from  greater  space  and  sufficient  super¬ 
intendence,  without  excessive  personal  restraint  or  coercion,  cannot  be  better  illus¬ 
trated  than  by  a  comparison  between  the  two  great  metropolitan  establishments  for 
this  class  of  patients,  Bethlem  and  St.  Luke’s ;  and  that  the  advantage  of  moral 
treatment  (by  which  term  I  mean  mental  and  bodily  employment  of  the  patients 
according  to  their  state  of  convalescence),  will  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  found  by 
the  effects  produced  in  the  different  county  asylums  which  are  under  magisterial 
inspection,  and  where  every  occupation  which  the  former  habits  of  the  patient 
qualifies  him  for  is  permitted  to  be  exercised. 

“  Robert  Seymour .” 

Portland  Place,  June  15th,  1827. 

“  To  Robert  Gordon,  Esq.  M.  P.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  inquiring  into  the 

state  of  pauper  lunatics  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.” 


Lord 

Robert  Seymour. 


15  June  1827. 


Mr.  Garrett  Dillon,  called  in  ,  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  employed  as  surgeon  to  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras? — Yes.  Wr 

In  the  discharge  of  your  duty  as  surgeon  to  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  have  you  Garrett  Dillon. 

been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  establishments  of  Bethnal  Green,  belonging  to  Mr.  \ - - - 

Warburton? — I  have  visited  the  White  House  for  upwards  of  six  years. 

Will  you  state,  in  the  first  place,  your  opinion  as  to  the  medical  treatment  in  that 
establishment  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  patients? — With  regard  to  the  cure  of 
derangement  there  is  no  medical  treatment. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  your  opinion  of  the  state 
of  the  house? — My  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  White  House  is,  that  it  is  un¬ 
favourable  to  recovery  ;  in  fact,  that  it  almost  offers  every  obstacle  to  recovery  that 
can  well  be  conceived. 

Will  you  state  these  obstacles? — The  principal  obstacles  are,  that  there  is  no 
observance  whatever  as  to  regulation  of  diet ;  the  high  and  the  low  are  allowed  the 
same  description  of  food ;  in  the  day-time,  persons  labouring  under  every  form  of 
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insanity  are  in  the  same  rooms  and  in  the  same  yard  ;  there  is  no  classification  what¬ 
ever  ;  some  of  them  chained  to  seats,  and  some  of  them  hand-cuffed  ;  and  there  are 
some  exceedingly  noisy,  and  others  melancholy  and  dull,  all  in  the  same  apartments, 
and  in  a  yard  too  small  for  such  a  number,  where  they  have  not  room  for  exercise 
or  for  employment;  there  is  no  employment  whatever  which  I  think,  as  a  medical 
man,  would  be  very  useful  in  curing  many  forms  of  insanity. 

As  a  medical  man,  when  you  were  attending  any  of  the  pauper  patients  belonging 
to  your  own  parish,  where  did  you  see  those  pauper  patients  when  they  were  sick  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  there  is  the  necessary  accommodation  for  the  sick  there  ;  I  was 
for  more  than  two  years  attending  that  institution  before  I  saw  the  infirmary,  and 
then  it  was  upon  the  occasion  of  an  old  man  named  Rutlock,  who  was  a  school¬ 
master  in  Kentish  Town  ;  he  was  confined,  and  I  wanted  to  see  him  ;  they  said  he 
was  in  the  infirmary,  and  they  would  bring  him  to  me ;  I  said  I  wrould  go  to  him  ; 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  I  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  infirmary ;  it  was 
a  mere  place  for  dying  ;  in  fact  it  was  not  fit  tor  sick  persons  ;  that  was  about  three 
years  ago. 

Persons  were  always  brought  to  you  in  another  apartment  when  you  wished  to  see 
them  ? — They  were  brought  down  stairs  ;  when  I  go  there,  my  practice  is  to  go  in 
direct  amongst  the  whole ;  but  even  then  I  have  been  obliged  to  direct  some  of 
them  to  be  put  to  bed,  finding  them  in  a  dying  state  in  the  yard. 

Was  the  infirmary,  when  you  were  admitted  to  it,  in  a  disgusting  state? — 
Certainly  so ;  any  thing  but  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  the  male  infirmary  ;  the 
female  was  better. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  patients  in  the  female  infirmary? — Yes,  occa¬ 
sionally;  but  in  general  there  is  no  observance  of  sending  them  to  bed  when  they 
are  sick  ;  I  scarcely  ever  go  there  that  I  do  not  find  some  one  that  is  lingering  about 
the  yard  in  a  half-dying  state,  that  ought  to  be  in  bed.  On  Monday  last  there  was 
a  patient  brought  before  the  directors  of  the  poor,  that  was  sent  from  St.  Pancras 
parish  ten  days  before ;  the  poor  man  was  in  an  exceedingly  sickly  state,  and 
I  mentioned  that  he  ought  to  be  put  to  bed  directly  ;  however  he  was  brought  in  to 
be  inspected  by  the  two  magistrates  who  were  present,  and  others  of  the  directors  of 
the  poor.  * 

How  often  are  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  that  establishment  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  poor  belonging  to  your  parish  ? — At  least  once  a  month ;  I  have  gone 
there  oftener. 

During  the  interval  between  those  visits,  by  whom  are  those  patients  attended? — 
They  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  keepers  ;  and  my  visit  is  of  no  use  as  a  medical 
visit. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  they  have  no  medical  attendance  at  all  during  the 
interval  between  your  visits  ? — They  tell  me  that  medical  men  attend  there ;  I  have 
met  the  apothecary  there  from  time  to  time,  but  I  do  not  consider  the  medical 
treatment  efficient ;  I  do  not  consider  there  is  any  regular  system  of  medical  treat¬ 
ment  in  that  house. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  if  you  were  to  visit  one  of  your  pauper  patients,  and 
found  him  labouring  under  some  bodily  disease,  that  that  man  will  receive  no  further 
medical  assistance  till  the  return  of  your  periodical  visit? — I  can  do  no  more  when 
I  go  there;  1  point  out  that  such  a  man  requires  medical  treatment ;  they  tell  me 
then  that  this  treatment  w  ill  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  apothecary  they  employ  ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  done  so  or  not. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  your  advice  and  recommendations  have  not 
been  followed,  and  that  care  has  not  been  taken  of  those  patients  whom  you  have 
pointed  out  as  being  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  medical  man  ? — I  will  instance  a  case 
in  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  was  the  case  ;  a  man  named  Ferguson, 
belonging  to  St.  Pancras  parish,  died  in  the  White  House  on  the  29th  of  April ; 
I  saw  him  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  and  I  observed  to  the  superintendent  that 
he  was  feverish  ;  that  animal  food  was  improper  for  him  ;  that  his  diet  should  be 
attended  to  ;  that  he  required  to  be  looked  to  by  a  medical  man  ;  I  had  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  him  again  till  the  day  before  he  died,  that  was  Saturday, the  28th 
of  April,  when  I  found  him  'in  the  yard,  or  in  the  room  off  the  yard,  which  is  all 
open  to  the  paupers,  and  the  moment  he  saw  me  he  complained  that  he  was  dying, 
that  his  head  was  bursting  asunder;  that  the  noise  was  killing  him;  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing done  in  that  man’s  case  from  the 
time  that  I  saw  him  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death  till  that  time  ;  he  died  the 
next  day. 
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Did  you  ascertain  that  by  asking  the  question,  did  you  inquire  of  him  whether  he 
had  any  medical  assistance? — No,  I  did  not  ask  him  the  question  ;  but  I  said  that 
that  man  should  be  taken  care  of  to  Mr.  Jennings,  I  said  he  ought  to  be  bled 
directly,  I  had  one  of  my  pupils  with  me,  and  I  said  we  will  bleed  him  now ;  he 
said,  no  there  is  no  occasion,  but  there  is  a  medical  man  coming  here  that  will 
attend  to  him,  but  he  was  never  put  to  bed,  he  was  never  treated  as  a  sick  person. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  respecting  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lethers  ? — I  sent  him 
there,  I  saw  him  before  he  went,  and  I  saw  him  in  the  house  ;  his  health  declined 
very  rapidly  after  he  went  there,  and  I  know  no  more  than  by  hearsay. 

When  you  have  been  upon  those  periodical  visits  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  establish¬ 
ment,  did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Warburton  himself  there,  as  if  he  was  taking  any  active 
part  in  the  superintendence  of  his  establishment? — I  never  saw  him  at  any  period. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency 
of  the  visitations  of  those  establishments  by  the  medical  board? — As  far  as  I  could 
ascertain  from  inquiry,  I  believe  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  I  directed 
a  poor  man  to  apply  to  the  president. 

They  do  not  examine  into  the  case  of  the  paupers  at  all? — Not  that  I  could 
ascertain,  and  I  inquired  very  particularly  into  it. 

If  you  have  any  further  observations  to  make  to  the  Committee  as  to  your  general 
opinion  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  or  any  other  establishment 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
make  those  observations  to  the  Committee  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  the  private  mad 
house  system  and  the  system  adopted  by  the  parish  at  present  for  maintaining 
their  pauper  lunatics,  has  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  promote  cure,  but  on  the 
contrary,  offers  every  barrier  to  cure,  inasmuch  as  individuals,  in  the  first  accession 
of  madness,  in  their  first  application  as  paupers  to  a  parish  are  thrown  into  one  of 
those  houses  where  there  are  all  the  disadvantages  I  have  already  stated. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  a  greater  reluctance  among  the  lower  orders  to 
send  their  friends  or  relations  when  in  that  lamentable  state  to  Bedlam  than  to  any 
other  place  ? — I  have  never  found  it,  but  I  have  found  on  the  contrary  a  great 
desire  in  those  who  could  exercise  any  control  to  have  their  friends  sent  to  Bedlam 
hospital. 

You  are  aware  of  course  that  they  only  keep  them  one  year  at  Bedlam  ? — Yes. 

So  that  if  the  patient  is  not  cured  at  the  end  of  that  year  he  must  be  sent  to  some 
of  those  private  receptacles  or  returned  to  his  family  ? — According  to  the  existing 
state  of  the  parish  poor  laws. 

And  you  know  of  no  place  to  which  the  overseers  of  the  poor  can  possibly  send 
those  unfortunate  objects  but  to  those  private  receptacles  ? — There  is  no  other  ac¬ 
commodation  that  I  know  of  in  the  county. 

Are  you  aware  how  many  New  Bedlam  would  hold  ? — I  am  not. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  it  is  not  ever  one  half  filled  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  am  aware  of  that,  I  have  heard  it ;  and  in  a  letter  I  have  written  upon  the 
subject  I  assign  a  cause  for  it ;  w  hen  this  affliction  happens  in  a  poor  family  where 
they  are  all  in  one  room,  it  is  an  object  to  get  rid  of  the  lunatic  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  they  send  him  to  the  parish  house,  and  from  the  parish  house  he  is  sent  away 
to  the  place  where  he  gets  admission  easiest ;  according  to  the  regulation  of  Bedlam 
hospital  it  would  take  three  or  four  days  or  a  week  before  they  could  get  in,  and  in  the 
interim  they  are  sent^off  to  a  private  madhouse,  and  they  remain  there ;  I  have  known 
cases  of  individuals  sent  to  Warburton’s  who  have  died  within  forty- eight  hours  after 
their  admission  there. 

Are  you  aware  that  according  to  the  present  system  in  the  case  of  what  is  called 
an  incurable  patient,  that  is  a  patient  who  is  not  cured  in  a  twelvemonth,  there  is 
no  place  to  which  such  a  pauper  lunatic  can  be  sent  to  but  to  one  of  those  houses  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  place. 

You  have  stated  that  the  patients  in  Warburton’s  Asylum  never  receive  any 
mental  improvement  from  the  treatment  they  have  there  ? — From  the  parochial 
medical  officers  never  that  I  know  of. 

You  have  stated  that  the  mental  aberration  is  seldom  or  never  cured  bv  the  treat- 
ment  they  receive  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  house  ?— I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  they 
can  be  cured  of  insanity  by  the  treatment  there. 

From  your  inspection  once  a  month  at  those  houses,  what  can  you  state  as  to  their 
bodily  health,  is  that  attended  to  properly  or  not  ? — I  think  not  properly,  they  arc 
allowed  to  droop  about  the  yard  till,  as  in  the  case  of  Ferguson,  perhaps  a  day  before 
their  death. 
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Do  you  conceive  that  in  the  case  of  Ferguson  that  man’s  life  might  have  been 
saved  had  he  received  proper  medical  treatment  ? — Unquestionably. 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1825,  eight  pauper  lunatic  patients  died  in  Mr.  War- 
burton’s  Lunatic  Asylum  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras,  do  you  know 
any  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  any  of  those  individuals  ? — None 
that  I  can  recollect  at  present,  for  there  is  no  intimation  given  of  their  illness  till 
we  are  sent  to  take  away  their  dead  body. 

You  say  you  only  visit  this  asylum  twelve  times  a  year,  may  it  not  sometimes 
happen  that  six  weeks  intervene  between  two  of  your  visits  ? — That  has  not  hap¬ 
pened  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  visit  oftener  than  I  am  required  by  the 
parish  to  do,  I  have  done  so  for  my  own  views  upon  this  subject,  because  it  is 
nearly  five  years  since  I  represented  to  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras  that  the  means 
used  in  that  house  were  inadequate  to  the  promotion  of  cure,  and  I  begged  them  as 
an  act  of  humanity  to  build  vrards  for  the  temporary  reception  of  lunatics  in  their 
own  parish. 

In  fact  you  cannot  state  whether  any  medical  treatment  is  given  to  those  indi¬ 
viduals  provided  they  are  taken  ill  at  such  a  time  as  that,  they  do  not  receive  medical 
treatment  from  the  parish  surgeon  ? — That  I  cannot  say,  not  being  present ;  they 
are  entirely  at  their  mercy ;  this  I  can  say,  that  we  never  pay  for  any. 

Can  you  state  the  agreement  which  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras  has  made  with 
Mr.  Warburton  as  to  taking  those  patients  ? — I  do  not  know  how  the  contract  is 
made,  but  Mr.  Warburton’s  bills  are  sent  to  me  for  inspection  before  they  are  paid, 
and  they  are  headed  parish  of  Saint  Pancras  to  Warburton  for  board  and  lodging 
to  such  and  such  patients. 

Then  in  those  bills  there  is  the  same  sum  set  down  for  every  patient  ? — Yes,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  where  there  is  a  pint  of  porter  ordered  for  such  a  patient,  and  some 
are  allowed  tobacco  and  some  snuff. 

Then  those  little  extras  are  ordered  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  parish?— Or  by 
the  physician. 

Then  in  short  they  are  not  suggestions  arising  from  Mr.  Warburton,  but  they 
are  suggestions  arising  from  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras  ? — I  have  known  some 
cases  where  Mr.  Jennings  told  me,  we  have  given  this  person  a  pint  of  porter,  but 
in  the  majority  of  instances  it  has  come  from  either  me  or  the  directors, 

When  you  discovered  the  improper  state  of  the  infirmary,  did  you  report  that  to 
the  directors  of  the  parish  ? — I  brought  one  of  the  directors  in  to  see  it. 

Did  they  do  any  thing  upon  it  ? — No. 

To  your  knowledge  was  any  representation  made  to  Mr.  Warburton  by  any  indi¬ 
vidual  connected  with  the  parish  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  or  belief. 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  a  good  deal  to  the  subject  of  lunacy  ? — I  have. 

Is  not  it  desirable  to  have  a  madhouse  in  such  a  situation  that  there  may  be  plentv 
of  country  air,  and  also  plenty  of  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  patients  ?~ 
I  think  so. 

Do  you  think,  that  if  the  patients  were  kept  more  separate,  there  would  be 
greater  hopes  of  a  cure? — Unquestionably. 

You  are  aware  that  many  medical  men  differ  upon  that  point? — I  have  heard 
persons  express  different  opinions  upon  that  point. 

To  a  certain  extent,  solitary  confinement  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  you  could 
resort  to,  wrould  not  it? — My  object  would  be  to  separate  the  convalescents  from  the 
raging  maniacs  and  from  the  idiots,  and  to  classify  them,  so  that  men  would  have 
society  in  each  other,  undisturbed  by  those  who  are  not  fit  society  for  any. 

You  state  that  the  visitation  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  perfectly  useless  as  to 
the  poor  ? — I  think  so. 

And  that  that  of  the  directors  of  the  parish  is  very  little  better? — Very  little 
better  as  to  promoting  cure. 

Then  the  only  useful  visitation  which  has  existed,  has  been  your  own  ? — My  visit 
and  that  of  the  directors  was  the  same. 

And  you  occasionally  visit  without  them  ?• — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  obstacle  thrown  in  your  way  by  Mr.  Jennings  or  Mr. 
W arburton,  in  order  to  prevent  your  visitation  being  as  effectual  as  it  otherwise  w  ould 
be? — Not  the  slightest ;  they  have  been  obliging  rather,  and  willing  to  show  me  every 
part  of  the  house  I  wished  to  see. 

Do  you  conceive  that  any  other  visitation,  except  that  of  the  medical  officers  of 
the  poor,  is  desirable  ?-— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  useful. 
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By  whom  ? — By  the  friends  and  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  to  have  those  visits 
repeated  very  often. 

You  are  aware  that  there  must  be  some  check  interposed  upon  the  admission  of  v_ 
friends  to  see  the  lunatics  ? — That  is  necessary  in  a  great  measure ;  there  must  be 
some  hours  regulated  for  the  convenience  of  the  establishment. 

Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  all  the  friends  of  a  lunatic  should  at  certain 
hours  be  admitted  to  see  him  ? — Decidedly  I  think  so. 

Subject  to  no  discretion  except  that  of  the  medical  officer? — Except  where  it  is 
prohibited  by  the  medical  officer ;  but  under  the  circumstances  of  that  establishment, 
where  there  is  no  plan  of  treatment  for  cure,  I  think  it  would  be  useful. 

The  question  rather  alluded  to  visitation  by  some  official  person.  In  districts  out 
of  London,  the  justices  of  the  peace  have  a  right  to  visit ;  do  you  consider  that 
any  visitation  by  official  persons  of  any  sort  beyond  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
parish  is  requisite  and  desirable? — It  would  be  useful  on  general  principles,  but  of, 
no  use  whatever  towards  promoting  cure  while  the  present  system  exists. 

Would  it  be  useful  towards  preventing  abuses  in  the  establishment? — It  would  be 
useful  decidedly,  and  the  oftener  repeated  the  better. 

Can  you  suggest  by  whom  that  visitation  ought  to  be  made,  except  by  magistrates  ? 

— I  do  not  know  persons  that  you  can  confide  in  with  more  certainty  of  having 
your  confidence  well  placed,  than  in  the  magistrates. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  objection  to  the  magistrates  being  admitted  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night?— I  should  imagine  there  ought  not  to  be  any  barrier  in  the  way 
of  their  doing  so. 

Do  you  consider  the  appointment  of  a  resident  medical  attendant  in  a  house  of 
a  certain  size  as  a  very  desirable  measure? — I  think  in  private  madhouses,  where 
there  is  private  interest  concerned,  such  an  appointment  would  not  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  fully. 

For  what  reasons  ? — In  this  respect,  that  man  is  mortal,  and  liable  to  corruption, 
and  though  I  have  a  very  high  respect  for  the  medical  profession,  I  should  not  like, 
if  I  was  sending  a  person,  to  entrust  him  wholly  to  such  an  inspection. 

What  is  proposed  is,  that  there  should  be  in  every  establishment  of  a  certain  size 
a  resident  medical  attendant,  subject  to  visitation  by  any  other  person  besides  ? — 
That  would  be  an  immense  improvement  on  the  present  system,  but  it  would  depend 
greatly  on  who  that  resident  medical  officer  was  dependent,  whether  on  the  proprietor 
of  the  establishment,  or  on  the  county. 

Of  course  in  a  private  madhouse,  he  must  be  dependent  upon  the  proprietor  of 
the  madhouse  r — Then  he  is  his  servant. 

Do  not  you  think  that  in  private  madhouses,  such  a  regulation  would  be  evaded 
by  the  appointment  of  an  efficient  person  ? — Most  likely,  certainly. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  objection  to  a  regulation  that  such  house  should  be 
daily  visited  by  some  medical  person,  though  not  resident  within  the  walls  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  useful,  and  it  should  be  a  person  not  depending  upon  the  proprietors. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  inconveniences  that  have  arisen  from  the  employment 
of  convalescent  patients  as  assistant  keepers  ?  —  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  know 
nothing  of  it  of  my  own  observation. 

Are  you  aware  that  is  a  general  practice  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

Even  in  the  best  regulated  asylums  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to  the  best  regulated  asylums, 

I  can  only  speak  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  house,  and  I  believe  the  number  they  keep  there 
is  not  sufficient ;  and  I  believe  this,  that  those  high  ones  that  I  allude  to  (what  are 
called  high  ones  are  the  furious  maniacs),  are  purged,  that  they  are  lowered  with 
drastics,  for  the  express  purpose  of  facilitating  the  cure  of  them. 

The  question  relates  entirely  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  employing  con¬ 
valescent  patients  as  assistants  to  a  keeper  in  the  care  of  other  persons  ? — It  must 
be  exceedingly  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they  are  liable  to  recurrences  of  the  malady.; 
they  may  take  away  the  life  of  an  individual  under  their  care  during  the  paroxysm. 

With  regard  to  themselves,  do  you  think  it  likely  to  produce  a  bad  effect  upon 
their  own  recovery  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly  as  to  that. 

Do  you  think  it  ever  acts  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  and  an  inducement  to 
them  to  control  their  passions  ? — I  should  think  it  might  have  a  tendency  that  way, 
but  still  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  trust  them. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  it  has  happened  that  patients  are  locked  up  to  give  the 
assistant  time  to  attend  to  other  persons  ? — Patients  have  told  me  so  themselves. 

Were  you  inclined  to  believe  it  from  any  further  inquiries  that  you  made  into  it? 
•—Yes  ;  from  further  inquiries  of  those  that  I  believed. 
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Do  you  see  any  objection  to  employing  convalescent  patients  in  every  possible 
employment  about  the  house,  except  that  of  personal  attendance  upon  other  lunatics  ? 
— There  are  employments  which  are  not  fit  for  convalescents,  which  they  are  not 
to  be  trusted  with ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  employing  convalescent  women 
in  washing,  that  is  the  way  they  employ  them  there. 

Supposing  that  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  it  is  the  custom  to  employ 
a  convalescent  patient  as  a  crib  room  man,  to  have  the  direction  and  superinten¬ 
dence  of  a  great  number  of  high  and  wet  patients  confined  in  the  crib  room,  do  you 
not  consider  such  employment  to  be  extremely  dangerous  ? — Extremely  dangerous. 

Do  you  not  consider  that  such  employment  would  also  have  the  effect  of  retarding 
the  farther  advance  to  recovery  of  that  convalescent  patient  so  employed  ? — It  might 
under  some  circumstances ;  the  high  ones  might  put  a  convalescent  patient  into 
a  passion ;  they  might  excite  him  to  such  a  degree  that  it  might  bring  on  a  paroxysm 
again. 

Therefore,  supposing  that  system  to  exist  in  Mr.  Warburton’s,  or  any  other  esta¬ 
blishment,  you  would  consider  such  a  system  improper  ? — Highly  objectionable. 

Do  you  think  such  a  system  would  be  dangerous  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
the  servants  of  the  establishment? — I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  employ  a  con¬ 
valescent  at  all  in  the  care  of  high  ones  that  require  coercion. 

In  cases  of  a  different  description,  might  not  mischief  be  prevented  by  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  servants  of  the  establishment  ? — It  might  be  prevented  certainly. 

In  the  institution  you  are  speaking  of  is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  attendants  ? — 
I  think  the  number  of  keepers  not  sufficient  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lunatics. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  misconduct  in  the  treatment  of  the  lunatics,  in  consequence  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Are  not  some  of  the  best  and  kindest  nurses  in  the  establishment  cured  patients  ? 
— That  I  am  not  aware  of. 

Can  you  state  how  many  servants  belonging  to  Mr.  Warburton  are  employed  in 
his  house  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  but  I  have  seen  three  men  from  time  to  time  in  the 
male  department. 

That  is  to  say,  two  keepers  and  an  occasional  person  who  acts  as  a  groom,  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  horses,  and  so  forth  ? — Y es. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that,  independently  of  assistant  keepers,  which 
assistant  keepers  were  convalescent  patients,  that  Mr.  Warburton  has,  in  his  esta¬ 
blishment  at  the  White  House,  more  than  three  male  servants  ? — I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  had  more. 

How  many  patients  were  there  at  that  time  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  I  should  say 
from  150  to  160  males,  and  more  females. 

And  you  do  not  consider  that  those  three  male  keepers  were  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  house  ? — Certainly  not. 

Can  you  state  at  all  the  number  of  female  keepers  so  employed,  distinguishing  the 
regular  female  servants  from  the  convalescent  patients  who  assist  as  female  keepers  ? 
—  I  am  not  aware  of  any  convalescent  patients  having  assisted  as  female  keepers,  but 
I  have  seen  three,  and  sometimes  four  women,  in  the  female  department. 

What  is  the  average  number  of  pauper  lunatics  from  Saint  Pancras  during  the 
time  you  have  visited? — From  35  to  38. 

What  proportion  of  those  have  been  returned  cured  ? — There  have  been  perhaps 
three  out  of  the  whole  number  permanently  cured  ;  there  may  be  more,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  there  are ;  the  most  of  them  are  incurables. 

Had  any  of  those  been  at  Bedlam  ? — Some  of  the  Saint  Pancras  paupers  had  been 
at  Bedlam. 

And  turned  out  as  incurables? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against  the  food  that  they  give  them  at  those 
places  ? — They  are  fed  very  well  for  poor  persons  in  their  situations ;  but  I  believe 
some  of  them  get  too  much,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  privilege  of  buying  from  each 
other  ;  there  are  some  that  cannot  eat  their  allowance ;  they  are  sickly,  perhaps,  and 
they  have  the  privilege  of  selling  it  to  any  of  the  other  inmates  that  can  buy  it. 

What  means  have  they  of  buying  ? — They  get,  perhaps,  from  their  friends,  six¬ 
pence  or  a  shilling. 

Do  they  live  at  this  establishment,  either  better  or  worse,  than  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do  at  their  own  homes  ? — I  believe  they  get  plenty  of  food ;  there  is  no 
want  of  food. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  the  same  ration  of  food  was  distributed  to  all 
patients  ? — Precisely. 
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Is  their  diet  in  any  case  regulated  by  the  medical  attendant? — Not  that  I  know  of*  Mr. 

Do  not  you  think  that  in  many  of  those  establishments  there  are  abuses  existing  Garrett  Dillon. 

which  could  only  be  met  by  a  resident  superintendent  of  some  sort,  not  a  servant  of  v - ~ 

the  proprietor? — I  am  satisfied  that  even  then  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  remedy  15  June  l827* 
the  abuses  ;  the  only  means  that  I  can  see  of  remedying  the  abuses  is  a  public  hos¬ 
pital  established  on  the  principles  of  other  public  hospitals,  where  no  private  interests 
could  interfere. 

Is  there  no  sort  of  classification  of  any  kind  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment? — 

Nothing  whatever ;  they  are  all  huddled  together  in  the  yard  during  the  daytime  ; 

I  have  never  been  in  their  sleeping  rooms  during  their  sleeping  hours. 

When  you  have  gone  to  examine  those  patients,  and  had  them  in  the  room  with 
you  without  the  keepers,  have  they  ever  made  any  complaints  to  you  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  ? — Very  often  ;  and  on  the  recurrence  of  the  malady  ;  there  is  a  man  that  I  sent 
there  ten  days  ago,  I  took  him  into  the  infirmary,  and  he  said,  “  Pray,  Sir,  do  any 
thing  with  me,  but  send  me  to  the  White  House he  remained  with  us  a  week,  and 
he  got  well,  and  I  discharged  him  ;  however,  he  went  into  small  close  apartments, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  there  w'as  a  recurrence  of  the  malady,  and  he  was 
sent  back  to  our  infirmary,  and  from  the  want  of  accommodation  I  was  obliged  to 
send  him  to  the  madhouse,  and  he  is  there  now  without  any  chance  of  getting  well,  as 
there  is  no  effort  made  to  restore  him. 

What  does  the  parish  pay  per  week  for  each  lunatic? — I  believe  9.?. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Miles’s  establishment? — No. 

•In  short,  you  do  not  know  any  one  better  than  Mr.  Warburton’s? — I  am  told 
Mr.  Warburton’s  is  the  best ;  our  parish  has  chosen  it  as  being  the  best ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  error  in  the  system  originates  with  the  parish,  in  the  beginning,  to  get  rid  of  the 
paupers  ;  they  send  them  oft'  at  once. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Burrough’s  establishment? — Never. 

Do  you  know  any  other  establishment  personally  ? — No  ;  I  believe  there  is  great 
pains  taken  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  our  parish,  to  choose  the  best,  and 
I  believe  Mr.  Warburton’s  to  rank  as  the  best. 

Do  you  think  that  nine  shillings  a  week  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  that  if  you 
increased  it  a  shilling  or  so,  you  could  give  them  greater  relief,  considering  the  con¬ 
tracted  nature  of  the  establishment  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  be  a  bit  better  oft' 
for  the  increase ;  the  evil  is  in  the  system,  and  that  evil  begins  in  the  parishes  which 
send  them  off  at  once  to  a  house  of  incurables. 

Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  that  a  register  should  be  kept 
in  each  mad  house,  containing  the  time  of  entrance,  the  age,  the  medical  treatment, 
and  the  diet  to  which  each  patient  is  subjected  ? — That  would  be  an  improvement 
on  the  present  system. 

And  that  this  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  visiting  magistrates,  and  any 
medical  man  whom  the  magistrates  chose  to  take  with  them  ? — It  would  be  very  use¬ 
ful,  and  an  improvement  of  the  present  system,  but  it  would  fall  short  of  what 
I  think  is  desirable. 

Would  it  not  be  almost  necessary,  in  order  that  this  should  be  done,  that  a  medical 
man  should  be  attached  to  the  establishment,  even  under  the  direction  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  ? — It  would  be  useful  certainly,  to  have  a  medical  man  in  each  establishment. 

Could  any  but  a  medical  man,  keep  such  a  register  as  that  ? — Not  of  medical 
treatment ;  but  again,  those  officers  may  be  filled  up  by  their  personal  friends. 


Mr.  Richard  Roberts ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


YOU  have  been  for  some  time  an  assistant  to  the  overseers  and  parish  officers  of 
the  parish  of  Saint  George’s,  Hanover-square  ? — I  was  sidesman  to  Lord  Belgrave, 
the  churchwarden  of  Saint  George’s,  Hanover-square. 

And  you  have  been  employed  for  several  preceding  years  ? — For  two  years  previous 
I  served  the  office  of  overseer. 

Will  you  state  the  circumstances  which  induced  you  and  the  other  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  parish  of  Saint  George,  to  make  a  special  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  at  Bethnal  Green? — It  was  in  consequence  of  a 
report  that  reached  the  Board  of  Saint  George,  Hanover-square,  from  the  parish  of 
Mary-le-bone,  that  they  were  about  removing  their  paupers  from  the  White  House 
at  Bethnal  Green,  in  consequence  of  something  they  had  seen  with  which  they  were 
not  satisfied  ;  I  was  deputed  with  others,  to  visit  the  establishment  of  Mr.  War- 
burton  at  Bethnal  Green  ;  I  did  so,  with  a  particular  wish  to  see  every  part  of  the 
establishment,  when  I  went  there,  and  saw  Mr.  Jennings,  the  superintendent;  I  par- 
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ticularly  requested  that  he  would  show  us  every  part  of  the  establishment,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  the  parts  objected  to  by  the  gentlemen  of  Mary-le-bone.  He  showed  us  the 
infirmaries,  the  parts  that  had  been  objected  to  by  the  gentlemen  of  Mary-le-bone, 
as  we  understood  ;  but  at  that  time  they  did  not  show  us  all  the  establishment,  we 
then  only  saw  the  parts  that  we  had  previously  seen  upon  our  former  visits,  and 
I  returned  to  the  Board  and  made  a  report  accordingly,  with  the  two  other  gentlemen 
that  formed  the  Committee.  The  Board  had  reason  to  believe  that  our  report  was 
not  correct,  that  is,  that  we  had  not  seen  what  we  wished  to  see,  and  having  the  two 
persons,  and  another  whom  I  have  now  here,  who  had  been  at  Bethnal  Green,  they 
were  examined  before  the  Board,  and  they  pointed  out  certain  parts  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  which  I  certainly  had  not  seen  before.  Upon  their  reporting  this,  we  went 
off  again  immediately,  before  any  previous  notice  could  be  given  at  Bethnal  Green, 
and  took  those  persons  with  us,  and  desired  them  to  point  out  the  particular  places 
they  had  described  to  the  Board  ;  those  particular  places,  were  those  crib  rooms  as 
they  are  called,  and  certainly  at  that  time,  they  were  in  a  very  improper  state,  that 
is,  over  crowded. 

How  many  of  those  rooms  did  you  see  that  you  had  never  before  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of? — I  think  five. 

Were  the  entrances  to  them  so  situated  that  any  person  not  having  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  those  rooms,  might  have  visited  Mr.  Warburton’s 
house  without  discovering  them  ? — Some  of  them  were. 

How  were  they  situated  ? — The  entrance  to  the  men’s  part  particularly  was  in 
a  corner,  rather  obscured  from  the  light ;  certainly  not  intended  to  be  very  visible. 

Will  you  explain  what  a  crib-room  is  ? — A  crib-room  is  a  place  where  there  are 
nothing  but  wooden  cribs  or  bedsteads ;  cases,  in  fact,  filled  with  straw  and  covered 
with  a  blanket,  in  which  those  unfortunate  beings  are  placed  at  night;  and  they 
sleep  most  of  them  naked  on  the  straw,  covered  with  a  blanket. 

Are  those  cribs  intended  for  any  particular  description  of  patients  ? — They  are 
intended,  and  I  believe,  used  exclusively  for  those  persons  who  are  not  capable  of 
assisting  themselves,  and  who  of  course  do  all  their  occasions  in  their  crib. 

Are  not  they  technically  called  wet  patients  ? — I  believe  they  may  be. 

Were  there  other  crib-rooms  that  you  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing? — Certainly  ; 
but  I  am  in  justice  bound  to  state,  that  those  identical  rooms  that  I  have  only  seen 
during  the  last  year,  were  known  to  the  parish  officers  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ;  how  it  occurs  that  they  have  escaped  notice  from  that  time 
to  this,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  fqr ;  because  though  the  present  physician,  Dr. 
James,  says  he  never  saw  those  rooms,  yet  the  previous  physician,  Dr.  Jackson, 
certainly  had  seen  them,  and  our  present  vestry  clerk  certainly  knew  of  them,  but 
he  never  mentioned  it  to  the  Board ;  and  I  never  knew  of  them,  nor  latterly,  had  any 
such  places  been  supposed  to  exist. 

When  you  and  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board  went  to  the  establishment, 
did  you  positively  call  upon  Mr.  Jennings  to  show  you  every  room  and  every  place  in 
the  house? — Most  decidedly;  when  he  was  before  the  Board  of  St.  George, 
after  we  had  been  there  he  stated  that  he  did  not  so  understand  us ;  but  I  am 
certain  that  I  put  the  question  myself  distinctly  to  him,  and  the  two  gentlemen  that 
accompanied  me  I  am  sure  will  state  the  same. 

When  you  went  back  the  second  time  to  the  establishment  with  the  convalescent 
paupers  that  accompanied  you,  Mr.  Jennings  was  not  at  home  ? — He  was  not. 

And  Mrs.  Jennings  being  there,  you  insisted  that  you  should  see  the  whole  of  the 
establishment  ? — Mrs.  Jennings  did  not  object,  but  she  asked  which  parts  we 
wished  to  see ;  and  we  said  that  we  did  not  know  the  parts  that  we  wished  to  see, 
but  that  we  wished  those  persons  should  conduct  us  to  places  that  they  knew,  and 
then  she  desired  one  of  the  keepers  to  go  with  us,  and  he  did  so,  and  we  then  saw 
those  places. 

You  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  communicating  with  the  convalescent 
lunatics  that  have  returned  from  that  house,  have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
custom  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  always  has  been  to  confine  the  crib 
patients  from  Saturday  evening  to  Monday  morning,  without  remoying  them  from 
their  cribs  ? — I  do  not  know  that  that  has  always  been  the  case,  but  certainly  lately 
it  has  been  the  case  ;  I  had  not  heard  it  stated  till  the  examination,  which  my  duty 
imposed  upon  me  within  these  few  months ;  I  did  not  know  it  before,  but  of  course 
it  has  existed  for  some  time  ;  it  is  not  so  now  I  believe. 

With  regard  to  the  crib-rooms  that  you  usually  saw,  they  were  in  a  proper  state 
were  they. — Yes.  * 
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With  regard  to  the  crib-rooms  you  had  not  seen  till  your  second  visit,  they  were 
in  a  very  improper  state  ? — The  men’s  crib-rooms  were  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
certainly  not  so  well  aired  and  ventilated,  and  much  more  crowded  than  they  ought 
to  have  been. 

Were  they  very  dirty  ? — Not  very  dirty. 

Is  it  to  the  room  itself,  or  to  the  attention  paid  to  that  room  that  you  object  ? — * 
The  situation  of  the  room  itself,  and  its  crowded  state. 

Taking  those  two  circumstances  into  account,  do  you  consider  that  there  is  any 
neglect  in  the  mode  of  cleaning  that  room  ? — Considering  the  crowded  state  of  the 
house  I  do  not  think  they  could  have  been  cleaner  than  they  were,  particularly  the 
second  time  that  I  went ;  for  after  those  patients  came  to  the  Board  1  thought  it  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  go  again  at  night  to  see  those  persons  after  they  were 
in  their  cribs,  and  I  went  thereafter  eight  o’clock  at  night  and  saw  all  those  crib-rooms 
when  the  patients  were  in  their  cribs,  and  they  then  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  as  clean 
a  state  as  could  be,  considering  the  circumstances  ;  but  I  should  certainly  say  that 
the  establishment  was  very  much  too  crowded ;  I  think  the  great  defects  are,  the 
want,  perhaps,  of  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  attend  upon  those  subjects, 
and  the  crowded  state  of  the  house. 

The  parish  of  St.  George’s  made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Warburton,  that  as  far 
as  their  pauper  lunatics  were  concerned,  its  establishment  might  be  examined  at 
any  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours ;  was  your  visit  before  that  agreement,  or 
subsequent  to  it? — Before  that,  my  night  visit  was  before  Mr.  Warburton  was  at 
the  Board,  and  made  that  agreement  with  the  Board. 

Was  there  any  objection  made  to  your  seeing  the  patients  ? — No ;  the  second  time 
when  I  went  I  told  Mr.  Jennings  that  I  was  aware  he  would  be  summoned  to  the 
Board,  and  I  wished  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  those  places  at  night,  and 
I  supposed  the  patients  were  all  in  bed,  and  I  wished  to  see  them ;  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  took  me  w  ithout  any  hesitation,  and  we  saw  the  whole,  both  male  and  female. 

Then  in  point  of  fact,  he  made  no  objection  to  your  seeing  the  females  in  bed  ? — 
No,  Mrs.  Jennings  went  with  us  to  the  female  part. 

He  did  not  say  that  your  visiting  the  females  when  they  were  in  bed  was  an 
improper  act  ? — No. 

Was  that  after  the  removal  of  the  patients  of  Mary-le  bone  parish? — It  was  just 
about  that  time. 

Will  you  state  the  size  of  the  largest  of  those  crib-rooms,  and  the  number  of 
patients  in  it  ? — I  am  not  competent  to  state  the  size ;  I  think  there  were  as  many 
as  sixteen  or  seventeen  cribs. 

And  as  close  as  they  could  be  ? — They  were  very  close ;  but  in  the  female  part,  the 
crib-room  contained  a  much  greater  number  of  cribs ;  but  it  was  very  long,  and 
being  at  the  top  of  the  house,  was  well  ventilated. 

Were  not  those  crib-rooms  without  any  glass  in  the  windows  ? — Down  stairs  they 
were,  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  they  were  up  stairs. 

Did  you  ever  visit  the  establishment  before  you  went  with  the  Board  ? — Yes,  in 
a  former  year,  when  I  was  overseer. 

Did  you  often  visit  it  at  that  time? — We  regularly  visit  it  twice  a  year. 

At  that  time  you  did  not  see  the  rooms  that  you  have  spoken  of? — No. 

You  stated  that  the  patients  in  the  crib-rooms,  when  you  first  saw  them,  were  in 
a  very  improper  state ;  will  you  state  what  were  the  particulars  that  struck  you  as 
being  improper  ? — The  patients  were  not  in  the  crib-rooms  when  I  saw  them,  but 
the  rooms  were  so  crowded  and  ill  ventilated. 

Are  the  cribs  partitioned  off  from  one  another? — No,  they  are  mere  boxes  of  the 
depth  of  about  eighteen  inches,  where  the  person  lies  in ;  they  are  all  fastened,  some 
all  fours,  some  one,  some  two,  and  some  three. 

Then  it  was  only  in  reference  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  rooms  that  you  thought 
they  were  in  an  improper  state? — Yes. 

Were  they  clean? — They  were  clean,  and  when  I  went  at  night,  I  put  my  hand 
in  the  straw,  and  it  was  all  clean. 

How  was  it  the  first  time  ? — The  first  time  the  straw  was  clean  and  dry,  but  the 
room,  from  the  crowded  state  of  it,  was  rather  offensive ;  but  when  I  went  with 
Lord  Calthorpe  into  the  rooms  that  we  had  not  seen  before,  one  of  the  rooms  was 
extremely  offensive;  that  they  accounted  for  by  saying  that  there  was  a  poor  subject 
just  brought  in  with  some  eruption  that  they  had  used  some  ointment  for,  that  caused 
offence  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  William  Solomon,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

YOU  were  some  time  as  a  patient  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Warburton,  at 
Bethnal  Green? — I  was. 

Can  you  give  to  the  Committee  any  information  relative  to  the  general  treatment 
of  the  patients  in  that  establishment  ? — At  the  time  I  was  there,  I  consider  that  the 
patients  were  treated  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  particularly  those  patients  that  were  in 
the  crib  rooms. 

Will  you  describe  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  ? — They  were  in  the 
habit  of  treating  those  men  by  chaining  them  down  of  an  evening  about  an  hour 
previous  to  dusk,  in  things  called  cribs,  which  are  boxes  containing  straw,  and  leaving 
them  there  till  the  following  morning  locked  in,  without  any  attendance  being  paid 
to  them  in  the  course  of  the  night,  let  whatever  would  occur;  and  on  the  Saturday 
evenings,  they  were  locked  down  in  the  same  state,  and  kept  till  Monday  morning, 
without  being  unchained  or  allowed  to  get  up  to  relieve  themselves  in  any  way 
whatever. 

On  the  Monday  morning  what  was  done  ? — On  the  Monday  morning,  like  the 
other  mornings,  when  they  got  up,  they  were  many  of  them  in  a  very  filthy  state, 
and  I  have  seen  them,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  snow  has  been  upon  the 
ground,  put  into  a  tub  of  cold  water  and  washed  down  with  a  mop;  there  was 
a  man  who  came  from  Northamptonshire,  who  was  treated  in  that  w?ay;  I  have 
seen  that  man  brought  from  the  door  of  the  room,  and  from  the  heat  of  the  faeces 
that  were  lying  upon  him,  his  back  has  been  completely  bare  for  many  inches  up> 
and  he  was  treated  in  the  same  way  by  being  washed  in  the  way  I  have  stated. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  further  information  as  to  the  general  treatment 
of  persons  in  that  establishment? — I  have  seen  many  men  die  in  that  place,  I  con¬ 
sider,  from  entire  neglect ;  I  will  mention  the  case  of  one  Wheatly,  who  belonged 
to  St.  George’s  parish ;  he  certainly  was  a  man  who  was  at  times  very  saucy,  and 
frequently  gave  the  keepers  offence;  this  man  gave  one  of  the  keepers  offence,  and 
he  was  taken  into  the  long  room,  and  he  had  a  pair  of  handcuffs  put  on,  and  was 
chained,  in  a  manner  which  is  very  generally  practised  there,  to  the  side  of  the 
room ;  another  of  the  patients,  who  acts  as  a  keeper  though  he  is  a  patient  himself, 
came  into  the  room,  and  Wheatly  and  he  got  quarrelling  while  he  was  in  chains  in 
this  manner;  he  beat  Wheatly  very  severely,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  Wheatly  was  still  kept  chained ;  he  was  taken  very  ill,  lost  his  speech ;  he 
remained  in  that  state  for  some  time,  and  was  chained  down  for  the  night  in  one 
of  these  cribs ;  at  last  he  got  into  a  very  dangerous  state,  in  fact  he  was  dying,  and 
on  Tuesday  morning,  when  Mr.  Warburton  was  expected,  he  lay  on  the  ground  in 
the  hall,  and  he  was  spoken  to  by  one  of  the  keepers,  of  the  name  of  Barnard,  and 
told  to  get  up  and  not  lie  there,  as  his  illness  was  all  sham,  that  was  the  expression 
used ;  he  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  him,  and  he  was  taken  up  in  the  infirmary, 
and  he  died  the  following  evening. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment,  had  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  any  effort  was  made  to  promote  the  cure  of  mental  disorders  ? 
— Nothing  more,  I  believe,  than  a  very  strong  medicine  administered  to  the  patients 
that  were  high ;  it  is  a  very  strong  purgative  medicine,  which  acts  very  forcibly  on 
the  poor  men,  and  some  of  them  suffer  very  dreadfully  from  it. 

Was  that  given  indiscriminately  to  all? — Only  to  the  high  patients. 

Which  are  the  high  patients  ? — The  high  patients  are  those  who  are  placed  in 
cribs  of  a  night. 

Are  high  patients  and  wet  patients  the  same  ? — There  are  many  patients  who  are 
subject  to  fits,  and  during  the  time  they  are  under  that  affliction,  they  are  not 
sensible  of  what  they  do,  and  as  such  they  are  put  in  those  cribs,  but  there  are  many 
of  those  men  that  sleep  there  for  weeks  and  months  that  never  commit  any  offence. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  that  strong  medicine  has  been  administered 
on  a  Saturday  evening  to  the  crib  patients,  who  were  afterwards  allowed  to  remain 
till  the  Monday  morning  without  being  removed? — That  medicine  is  generally 
administered  in  a  morning. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the  infirmary  ? — I  have  been  in  it  once  or  twice. 

Was  that  in  a  very  bad  state? — It  was  generally  in  a  very  dreadful  state,  till  it 
was  visited  accidentally,  or  I  should  rather  say  by  force,  by  two  gentlemen  who 
came  from  Mary-le-bone  parish  one  afternoon  without  giving  any  notice  of  their 
intention,  they  walked  up  into  the  infirmary,  and  I  believe  they  found  it  in  a  very 
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dreadful  state,  and  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  that  parish  died  that  afternoon  or 
the  following  day.  Colonel  Clitheroe,  with  one  of  the  gentlemen  that  had  been 
there  the  previous  day  came  to  visit  the  infirmary,  but  previous  to  that,  as  early  as 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  this  infirmary  was  whitewashed  and  cleaned  out,  new 
blankets  and  new  coverlids  put  on  the  beds,  and  the  place  was  made  to  appear 
comfortable. 

When  you  state  that  it  was  in  a  very  dreadful  state,  will  you  describe  in  what 
state  it  was  ? — I  cannot  describe  it  farther  than  the  filth  ;  I  never  was  in  it  above 
once  or  twice  ;  but  1  understood  that  when  those  gentlemen  went  up  to  it,  they  were 
quite  affected  from  the  stench  that  arose  from  the  patients  and  the  filth  about  the 
place. 

With  regard  to  the  general  care  as  to  cleanliness,  is  there  any  attention  paid  to 
the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  patients  ? — In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  soap  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  house  in  that  department;  there  were  atone  time  very  nearly  170 
men  in  that  department  of  the  place,  and  one  towel  only  was  allowed,  once  a  week, 
tor  their  use  and  accommodation,  for  the  whole  number  of  persons  that  may 
happen  to  be  there. 

Can  you  state  what  is  the  restraint  employed  upon  those  crib  patients? — They 
were  restrained  by  chains  ;  they  were  chained  by  both  hands  and  by  both  legs,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  they  remained  in  that  state  the  whole  of  Sunday. 

How  were  the  convalescent  patients  employed  ? — They  were,  many  of  them,  em¬ 
ployed  in  keeping  the  rooms  clean  and  making  the  beds,  and  various  other  avocations 
about  the  house. 

Were  any  of  them  employed  as  assistant  keepers  in  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  the  high  and  more  dangerous  patients  ? — There  weje,  several  of  them  ;  there  is 
one  of  the  name  of  John  Crutch,  who  I  believe  has  had  the  care  of  some  of  the 
rooms  for  some  years. 

Was  it  the  custom  generally  to  appoint  the  convalescent  patients  to  what  is  called 
crib-room  men,  or  to  have  the  superintendence  of  a  separate  crib  room? — The  con¬ 
valescent  patients  have  the  care  of  the  whole  of  the  crib  patients ;  they  put  them 
all  to  bed.  The  keepers  themselves,  after  they  are  put  to  bed,  go  to  see  that  they 
are  all  safe ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  wilh  putting  them  to  bed ;  and  at  times 
they  are  very  violent,  and  use  the  poor  men  extremely  ill. 

Do  you  mean,  that  they  do  that  without  the  presence  of  the  other  keepers  ?-— 
I  do. 

Do  you  speak  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge. 

How  long  were  you  there  ? — I  was  there  fifteen  months,  with  the  exception  of 
three  days. 

You  were  discharged  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Dillon? — I  was. 

Considerable  difficulties  having  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  discharge  ? — Very 
much  so. 

You  said  that  the  crib  patients  were  put  into  their  cribs  on  Saturday  night  and 
not  released  till  Monday  morning,  of  course  they  must  have  been  supplied  with 
food  ? — Certainly ;  on  the  Sundays  they  were  supplied  with  food  by  the  keepers. 

During  the  time  you  knew  the  crib  rooms,  were  they  visited  by  any  persons  in 
authority,  such  as  the  magistrates  or  the  medical  superintendent  ? — I  believe  that 
one  or  two  of  the  rooms  were  allowed  to  be  seen,  but  the  whole  of  them  I  think 
were  not ;  but  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  those  gentlemen  went 
round  the  whole  of  the  house,  as  in  the  department  in  which  I  was  placed,  I  had 
only  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  while  they  were  there. 

You  state  that  the  high  patients  were  sometimes  subject  to  fits;  were  those  the 
patients  that  were  chained  down  all  night? — I  mean,  that  persons  that  were  subject 
to  fits,  were  chained  the  same  as  the  high  patients. 

And  there  was  no  attendance  during  the  course  of  the  night  ? — Not  any. 

So  that  a  man  in  a  fit  in  the  course  of  the  night  could  have  no  assistance? — Not 
any ;  I  believe,  that  previous  to  the  keepers  going  to  bed,  they  occasionally  go  into 
the  rooms  to  see  that  they  are  all  safe,  but  they  have  no  means  of  calling  for  any 
assistance  if  anything  occurs. 

Was  the  general  demeanor  of  the  convalescent  patients  who  were  employed  as 
assistant  keepers,  kind  to  the  other  patients  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  those  men 
were  extremely  irritated  at  times ;  if  the  others  gave  them  any  insult  or  offence,  they 
would  treat  them  the  same  as  they  would  treat  a  man  that  was  perfectly  in  his 
senses,  and  I  therefore  think  that  they  are  not  proper  persons  to  attend  upon  the 
patients. 
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Do  you  think  that  the  convalescent  patients  who  are  employed  as  assistant 
keepers,  treated  the  other  patients  more  unkindly  than  the  regular  keepers  ? — Cer¬ 
tainly  I  do. 

Was  the  diet  good  and  sufficient? — The  diet  was  of  a  very  common  description  ; 
the  bread  was  very  good,  and  a  very  good  quantity  of  it ;  but  as  to  the  other  part  of 
the  diet,  I  cannot  speak  in  praise  of  it ;  the  meat  was  of  the  commonest  description, 
such  as  stickings  and  clods  of  beef ;  and  they  had  broth  of  what  they  termed  the 
marrow  bones,  twice  a  week,  which  was  very  common  fare  ;  on  Wednesdays  they  had 
a  little  boiled  rice,  and  on  Fridays  a  bit  of  plain  pudding  for  dinner;  they  had  in 
general  water  gruel,  oatmeal  and  bread,  for  breakfast,  unless  the  friends  paid  some¬ 
thing  extra  for  tea  and  coffee ;  and  they  had  bread  and  cheese  for  supper. 

Was  the  same  diet  given  to  every  patient? — The  same  diet  to  every  one. 

Was  it  the  custom  of  one  patient  to  sell  to  another  who  might  have  the  means  of 
buying? — There  were  bargains  of  that  description  frequently  made. 

Was  that  with  the  connivance  of  the  superintendent  of  the  establishment?- — It 
was  without  their  apparent  knowledge. 

How  often  did  Mr.  Warburton  himself  inspect  that  part  of  the  establishment  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? — They  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  down,  either  the 
old  gentleman  or  his  son,  twice  a  week,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

Then,  excepting  that  visit  twice  a  week,  the  establishment  wras  entirely  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Jennings? — It  was. 

How  often  did  Mr.  Jennings  visit  the  different  departments  of  the  asylum  ? — He 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  very  seldom ;  he  used  to  come  round  on  a  Monday 
morning  to  give  money  to  those  patients  that  were  allowed  a  certain  sum  of  money 
weekly  ;  he  might  have  come  in  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  week  besides. 

Then  it  was  not  the  custom  either  of  Mr.  Warburton  or  of  Mr.  Jennings  to  exa¬ 
mine  each  department  of  the  asylum  twice  a  day? — It  was  not. 

You  stated  that  a  strong  purgative  medicine  was  administered  often  to  the  patients ; 
by  whose  advice  was  that  administered  ? — I  should  think  it  was  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Dunstan,  the  surgeon  of  the  house. 

Was  he  constantly  resident  at  the  place?  —No  ;  he  came  twice  a  week. 

Do  you  mean  regularly  twice  a  week  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  come  only  twice  a  week? — Only  twice  a  week. 

Did  he  come  on  fixed  days? — He  came  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  he  always 
came  at  the  same  time,  i 

How  many  regular  keepers  were  there  ? — In  this  department  there  were  two 
for  a  considerable  time  after  I  came  in ;  but  I  believe  when  I  left  there  were  three. 

How  many  lunatics  were  there  at  that  time  in  the  establishment  ? — There  were 
at  one  time  164,  but  I  believe  after  that  they  were  reduced,  and  part  of  them  were 
sent  to  the  next  house. 

For  the  superintendence  of  those  164  persons  there  were  only  two  regular  keepers  ? 

* — Yes. 

Therefore  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  convalescent  patients  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  convalescent  patients  were  kept  in  that  esta¬ 
blishment  after  they  were  convalescent,  because  they  had  become  useful  as  servants 
in  the  establishment  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  were  kept  for  that  purpose,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  kept  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the  profit  which  arose  from  them, 
for  there  are  many  men  in  that  house  who  I  feel  confident  are  capable  to  be  at  large> 
and  would  become  good  members  of  society. 

Were  you  ever  present  at  some  of  the  examinations  that  took  place  by  the  parish 
officers? — No,  I  never  w>as  ;  I  believe  I  was  placed  there  by  the  county;  in  fact, 
I  never  knew  who  placed  me  there.  The  parish  officers  used  to  come  to  a  sort  of 
private  room  ;  the  patients  went  into  them  to  see  them ;  they  would  come  some^ 
times  and  walk  into  the  yard ;  but,  in  fact,  my  case  was  not  known  to  them,  and 
therefore  I  considered  it  of  no  use  to  speak  to  them.  I  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Dillon, 
and  he  had  been  kind  enough  to  interfere  for  me ;  and  I  felt  a  confidence  in  him 
\vhich  I  am  happy  to  say  has  been  realized. 

Did  those  two  keepers  do  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do,  all  the 
work  of  the  establishment,  or  did  they  leave  particular  parts  of  it  to  the  convalescent 
patients? — The  convalescent  patients  performed  all  the  dirty  and  laborious  work, 
the  keepers  merely  looked  over  the  establishment,  and  saw  that  the  patients 
kept  good  order ;  and  Mr.  Barnard,  one  of  the  keepers,  had  the  administration  of 
the  medicine  to  the  patients,  and  giving  them  out  their  food  and  so  forth,  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

(  Did 
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Did  the  parish  officers  ever  go  through  the  establishment  while  you  were  there  ? — 
Several  times. 

When  the  apothecary  came  in  his  regular  rounds,  did  he  remain  for  any  time  ? _ 

He  never  came  into  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  going  round  to  examine  the 
patients ;  those  patients  that  were  in  bad  bodily  health  were  taken  into  a  room  for 
him  to  examine. 

I 

If  he  had  come  oftener  than  twice  a  week  you  would  have  known  it? — I  am  not 
certain  that  he  did  not  come  three  times  a  week  occasionally. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  medical 

examination  of  the  patients  unless  they  had  some  apparent  bodily  infirmity? _ 

Not  any. 

Did  the  apothecary  attend  regularly  upon  those  patients  ? — When  he  came  to 
the  house,  he  examined  them. 

Are  you  awrare  how  often  he  came  down  to  the  house  ? — I  think  about  twice 
a  week. 

As  far  as  you  yourself  were  concerned,  you  have  no  cause  of  complaint  either 
against  Mr.  Jennings  or  Mr.  Warburton? — Not  any  with  the  treatment  I  received, 
only  with  the  confinement. 

And  therefore  the  evidence  you  give  is  with  reference  to  the  general  treatment 
only,  without  reference  to  any  grievance  of  your  own  ? — Certainly. 

When  the  health  of  a  patient  was  rapidly  improving,  was  he  separated  from  the 
rest  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  when  a  man  was  taken  in  there  in  a  very  bad  state,  if  he 
improved  in  health  and  got  quiet,  he  was  removed  up  stairs  into  a  bed ;  but  in  the 
day  time  they  were  all  together. 

W  as  there  a  greater  degree  of  superintendence  in  any  case  w  hich  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  likely  to  turn  out  favourable  ? — Not  any. 

Was  there  any  allowance  of  small  beer? — Yes. 

What  quantity? — Perhaps  a  pint  and  a  half  a  day  ;  hardly  so  much  as  that. 

Though  the  diet  was  coarse,  was  there  plenty  of  it  ? — There  was  plenty  of  bread, 
but  of  the  meat  sometimes  the  allowance  was  short. 

You  stated  that  Mr.  Jennings  came  round  on  Monday  morning,  distributing  money 
to  those  who  w7ere  allowed  money ;  were  they  allowed  to  purchase  any  thing  they 
pleased  with  that  money  ? — They  were  allowed  to  purchase  any  thing  they  pleased  ; 
snuff  or  porter,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort. 

It  was  allowed  them  by  their  relations  ? — It  was. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  by  whom  you  were  originally  sent  to  Bethnal 
Green? — I  w'as  sent  bv  the  magistrate  from  Bow-street. 

Having  been  sent  from  Brighton  by  Sir  David  Scott? — I  was  sent  by  Sir  David 
Scott  to  the  parish  I  belong  to,  Saint  Andrew’s  Holborn,  and  when  I  arrived  in 
London  with  one  of  the  churchwardens,  I  was  taken  to  Mr.  Jones  of  Holborn  Hill, 
the  overseer ;  we  had  a  conversation  together,  and  he  would  not  take  any  charge  of 
me;  he  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  I  was  not  in  the  state  represented,  and 
requested  me  to  go  about  my  business ;  but  if  I  liked  to  go  down  to  the  committee, 
he  would  give  me  an  answer  upon  the  subject.  I  went  dowm,  and  I  was  ordered  to 
be  discharged,  and  no  cognizance  was  taken  of  me.  In  consequence  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  I  received  at  Brighton,  I  made  an  appeal  to  the  magistrates  in  London, 
and  they  advised  me  to  go  to  Brighton,  and  get  relief ;  I  called  upon  Sir  David 
Scott,  and  requested  him  to  give  me  information  who  it  was  that  required  the  pass 
to  pass  me  from  Brighton  to  London ;  he  told  me  that  he  could  not  attend  to  it, 
and  he  said  that  if  I  did  not  leave  Brighton,  he  would  have  me  taken  up  as  a 
vagrant,  and  sent  to  Horsham  gaol,  and  confined  for  three  months  to  hard  labour. 

I  came  up  to  London,  and  I  w^as  proceeding  in  the  business,  washing  to  have  an 
inquiry  into  the  case,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December  I  was  followed 
into  my  lodgings  in  the  Waterloo  Road  by  two  Bow-street  officers,  who  stated  that 
Mr.  Minshull  had  sent  them,  requesting  that  I  would  go  to  a  doctor  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  examined ;  I  accordingly  went  to  him,  as  I  considered  the  business 
was  about  to  be  investigated.  After  I  had  left  Doctor  Ilaslam,  they  took  me  to 
a  public  house  in  Long  Acre,  where  they  kept  me  till  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
w  hen  a  pair  of  handcuffs  was  put  on  me,  and  I  w  as  brought  to  Mr.  Warburton’s 
house,  without  being  allowed  to  send  to  any  of  my  friends,  or  give  my  acquaintance 
a  knowledge  of  what  was  become  of  me.  >  : 

And  you  remained  there  till  you  were  removed  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Dillon  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  communication  to  your  friends  ? — I  had  no  .opportunity  of 
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making  a  communication  to  jny  friends,  but  previous  to  the  officers  bringing  the 
handcuffs,  and  taking  me  into  custody,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  by  that 
means  I  brought  him  down  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  he  applied  to  the  magistrates, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  learned  what  had  become  of  me. 

In  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment,  are  persons  allowed  to  hold  communication 
with  their  friends? — I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  that  from  Mr.  Warburton  him-: 
self:  in  February  after  I  was  sent  in  in  December,  Mr.  Warburton  used,  when  he 
came  into  the  yard,  to  hold  conversation  with  me,  and  he  asked  me  what  relatives 
I  had  ;  I  told  him  that  I  had  a  father  and  mother  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  both 
died  while  I  was  in  confinement),  and  that  I  had  a  brother ;  and  he  requested  me  tq 
write  to  my  brother,  and  desire  his  attendance  on  the  following  Tuesday  ;  1  did  so, 
and  he  never  came  :  I  remained  expecting  him  every  day  that  Dr.  Warburton  came, 
but  he  never  came,  and  Mr.  Warburton  told  me  that  he  would  write  to  him  upon 
the  subject.  Since  I  have  been  out,  I  have  seen  my  brother,  and  he  tells  me  that 
he  never  received  any  communication  upon  the  subject;  and  it  appears  to  me  as  if 
it  had  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  irritating  my  mind. 

How  did  Mr.  Dillon  effect  your  discharge? — He  tells  me  that  he  applied  to  Bow- 
street  respecting  my  case,  and  that  the  magistrates  spoke  rather  sharply  on  the 
subject ;  that  Mr.  Minshull  told  him  that  if  he  thought  proper  to  give  a  certificate 
upon  the  subject,  he  would  order  my  discharge.  Mr.  Dillon  did  so,  and  they  said 
they  would  not  accept  it  without  another  gentleman  signed  it  also  ;  that  gentleman 
was  Dr.  Symonds,  of  Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  who  came  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  me ;  he  saw  me  once  or  twice  previous  to  my  coming  out. 

Then  Dr.  Symonds  is  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  your  discharge  ?-— 
He  is. 

Is  he  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  your  being  taken  in  ? — Not  exactly ; 
I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  a  statement  before  him  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
been  persuaded  by  Mr.  Dillon  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  take  any  notice  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  present :  I  have  been  out  rather  more  than  three  months. 

What  is  the  sort  of  examination  that  you  underwent  before  Dr.  Haslam? — I  was 
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with  him  about  half  an  hour ;  the  two  officers  were  in  the  room  with  me ;  he  sent 
a  letter  down  to  Mr.  Minshull,  which  I  was  not  aware  of  the  contents  of. 

Are  you  understood  correctly,  that  you  complain  merely  of  having  been  taken  to 
Mr.  Warburton’s,  or  do  you  complain  also  of  the  treatment  you  met  with  when 
there? — I  have  not  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  treatment  I  received  in  the  house, 
but  the  department  in  which  I  was  placed ;  and  the  food  I  received  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  take,  and  the  society  was  of  the  most 
dreadful  nature ;  and  the  scenes  that  were  exhibited  there  were  hurtful  to  the  feelings 
of  any  one. 

Is  it  the  practice  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  to  refuse  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  to  his  patients  with  their  friends? — I  wrote  at  his  particular  request  to 
my  brother,  and  the  letter  never  was  sent. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  of  the  same  description? — Many  instances  ; 
I  wrote  another  letter  to  Mr.  Ramshaw,  of  Fetter-lane ;  he  is  one  of  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  and  he  never  received  that  letter.  Dr.  Dillon  wrote 
a  letter  to  me,  which  he  sent  by  a  person,  and  that  was  never  given  to  me. 

Were  paper  and  pens  and  ink  furnished  whenever  required? — They  would,  after 
many  inquiries,  furnish  you  with  it ;  but  if  there  was  any  thing  contained  in  the 
letter  that  was  inimical  to  the  establishment,  the  letter  was  kept  back. 

How  many  were  in  the  same  room  with  yourself? — There  were  two  rooms  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  patients  were  detained  in  the  day  time ;  there  were  several 
bed  rooms ;  some  of  the  rooms  contained  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  beds ;  some  more. 

Do  you  mean,  that  in  the  day  time,  in  case  the  weather  were  not  fine  so  that  they 
could  not  go  out  into  the  yard,  the  crib  patients  and  the  patients  of  other  descrip¬ 
tions  were  all  in  the  same  day  room  together  ? — They  were ;  the  crib  patients  were 
all  of  them  chained  in  the  day  time. 

But  the  convalescent  patients  were  liable  to  the  excitement  of  seeing  high  patients 
and  violent  patients  in  the  same  room  with  themselves  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  most  dis¬ 
gusting  sights  that  man  can  possibly  see,  we  were  obliged  to  meet  with  at  times. 

Was  there  much  disorder? — I  think  not,  compared  with  the  number  of  persons 
that  were  confined  together ;  I  think  the  health  of  the  patients  was  upon  the  whole 
good. 
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John  Nettle ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

IIOW  long  were  you  a  patient  in  Bethnal  Green  ?  —Sixteen  months.  John  Nettle . 

Were  you  ever  put  into  a  crib  ? — Yes,  I  was,  seven  months.  ^ _ _ _ _ 

At  what  time  in  the  evening  were  you  generally  put  in  there? — According  to  the  15  June  1827. 

lime  of  the  year ;  we  went  to  bed  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  did 
not  get  up  till  about  nine  in  the  morning. 

When  you  were  put  into  one  of  the  cribs  were  you  fastened  down  ? — I  had  my 
two  hands  locked  in  this  way  [describing  it]  and  a  large  iron  round  my  leg. 

Were  you  ever  put  in  there  on  a  Saturday  night  and  kept  till  Monday  morning  ? — 

Yes,  we  were  locked  down  at  three  o’clock  on  Saturday  night,  and  there  we  laid 
forty-eight  hours,  and  more  than  that  in  winter  time,  fastened  in  that  way,  never 
loose ;  we  could  hardly  get  our  meals,  indeed  we  had  our  victuals  brought  to  us. 

Were  you  not  unloosed  when  your  victuals  were  brought  to  you? — Certainly  not; 
some  men  were  locked  all  fours,  I  had  only  one  leg  locked ;  but  some  of  them  had 
both  legs  with  a  large  staple  fastened  to  the  crib. 

But  you  were  confined  with  both  arms  ? — Y es. 

Will  you  state  how  your  food  was  administered  to  you  on  the  Sunday? — The 
people  that  were  keepers  of  those  crib  rooms  were  the  patients,  and  there  was 
Mr.  Dalmy  and  Mr.  Barnard  were  keepers  over  the  patients,  they  used  to  bring  the 
food  to  us  on  the  Sunday. 

Who  fed  you? — We  fed  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could,  but  nobody  fed  us;  we 
had  a  long  chain,  so  that  we  could  get  our  hand  to  our  mouth  ;  but  we  never  had 
a  knife  or  fork,  or  any  thing  else  to  use. 

While  you  were  confined  in  those  cribs  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning, 
had  you  a  shirt  on  ? — Not  a  bit. 

You  were  perfectly  naked  ? — Perfectly  naked. 

You  had  only  the  straw  and  the  rug? — The  straw  and  one  blanket  only  to 
cover  us. 

And  you  were  left  in  that  state  in  your  own  filth  till  Monday  morning? — Yes. 

Had  you  no  means  of  moving  from  your  crib  ? — We  could  not  get  out  of  it, 
we  were  fastened  down  to  it. 

Will  you  describe  what  took  place  on  the  Monday  morning  ? — We  did  not  get  up 
till  about  nine  o’clock,  and  when  we  got  up  some  of  the  men  that  were  locked  all 
fours,  they  took  them  and  put  them  in  a  tub,  and  with  a  mop  they  washed  them  in 
cold  water  in  winter  time. 

You  say  that  you  were  seven  months  a  crib  patient,  during  that  time  were  you  gene¬ 
rally  undressed  and  put  to  bed  by  one  of  the  patient  keepers? — We  undressed  our¬ 
selves,  the  clothes  were  tied  up  in  a  bundle  and  put  upon  a  shelf,  and  the  under 
keepers  came  and  locked  us  immediately. 

The  crib  room  man  was  himself  a  patient  getting  well,  was  he  not  ? — He  was. 

And  this  crib  room  man  was  in  a  certain  degree  answerable  for  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  room  ? — He  was. 

Did  he  lock  you  down  without  the  attendance  of  either  of  the  two  keepers  you 
have  mentioned? — Yes,  but  they  always  came  round  and  looked  at  us  to  see  that 
every  man  was  locked  at  night. 

But  they  were  not  present  during  the  time  that  some  of  the  crib  patients  were  put 
to  bed?— No. 

It  was  in  the  power  therefore  of  those  assistant  keepers  to  ill  treat  you  if  they 
thought  fit  ? — Certainly. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  instance  of  men  being  beat  by  those  keepers  ? — Yes, 

I  have  seen  a  man  strapped  with  a  strap  with  a  buckle  to  it ;  he  was  a  bricklayer’s 
son,  and  he  was  sent  there  for  fits  I  believe. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  infirmary? — Yes,  I  was  ;  I  used  to  clean  the  windows  about 
the  house,  and  work  about  the  house  for  the  last  part  of  my  time  when  I  was  there. 

What  sort  of  state  is  the  infirmary  in? — It  was  more  like  a  nuisance  than  any 
thing  else ;  indeed  I  was  very  ill  once  after  cleaning  the  windows  in  that  infirmary  ; 

Mr.  Barnard  went  to  Mr.  Jennings  about  it,  the  stench  was  so  very  bad  ;  there  was 
a  piece  of  work  made  about  it,  and  every  thing  was  cleaned  out  of  that  room  ;  about 
five  o’clock  one  morning  young  Mr.  Warburton  came  up  and  they  got  it  all  clean 
and  comfortable  by  then  the  gentlemen  came  ;  but  it  was  in  such  a  state  that  never 
was  seen ;  I  turned  the  straw  out  of  some  of  the  cribs  and  there  were  maggots  at 
the  bottom  of  them  where  the  sick  men  had  laid. 
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That  room  was  all  got  ready  cleaned  and  repaired  previous  to  the  arrival  of  some 
magistrates  ? — Yes  ;  there  were  bricklayers  and  every  thing  sent  for. 

Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  persons  being  brought  out  of  that  infirmary  to 
be  carried  down  stairs,  in  order  to  be  seen  by  their  friends  or  by  any  medical  man? 

_ Yes,  some  were  brought  down  w'hen  they  were  dying  almost,  if  their  friends 

insisted  upon  seeing  them. 

They  never  admitted  any  body  into  that  infirmary  ? — No,  never. 

You  had  no  soap  allowed,  had  you?— No. 

If  you  wanted  to  wash  your  hands  were  there  any  towels  or  any  thing  of  that 

sort? _ There  was  a  towel  once  a  week  for  about  170  men,  but  my  friends  brought 

me  soap  and  towels. 

Did  you  observe  that  the  convalescent  patients  that  were  appointed  as  keepers 
were  generally  more  severe  than  the  regular  keepers  ? — They  were. 

Had  you  any  allowance  of  snuff  ? — No. 

Supposing  a  patient  had  asked  for  a  little  snuff,  would  he  have  been  allowed  it  ? — 
No,  his  friends  must  pay  for  it. 

If  his  friends  paid  for  it  would  he  have  been  allowed  it? — My  friends  paid  for  it 
for  me,  but  I  never  used  to  get  half  of  it. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  convalescent  patients  who  acted  as  keepers  had  any 
reward  given  to  them  for  acting  in  that  capacity  ? — They  had  nothing  except  the 
patients  that  were  under  them  gave  it  to  them ;  they  had  nothing  except  they  got 
a  second  dinner  every  day,  or  a  lunch. 

Was  there  any  fire  in  the  crib  rooms? — Never. 

Did  the  patients  suffer  much  from  cold  ? — In  the  winter  time  they  did ;  I  did 
very  much  in  the  winter  time,  I  was  in  the  biggest  crib  room,  in  the  place,  and  there 
was  no  window  to  it. 

Then  in  point  of  fact  you  were  naked  with  no  window  and  no  fire  ? — Yes. 

You  mean  that  there  was  a  place  for  a  window  but  no  glass? — There  was  no 
glass.  > 

A  window  that  was  open  ? — It  was. 

Did  the  rain  ever  come  in? — No,  it  could  not  very  well,  there  was  a  covering 
over  it. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  infirmary? — I  was  not  in  the  infirmary  at  all  as 
a  patient,  but  I  used  to  go  up  to  clean  the  windows. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  men  being  frost  bitten  in  the  crib  rooms  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  did  know  that ;  they  have  had  some  bad  chilblains. 

Were  you  ever  employed  as  one  of  the  assistant  keepers? — Never. 

You  assisted  to  clean  the  windows,  and  such  things? — I  assisted  in  cleaning  the 
windows  and  making  the  beds,  and  such  as  that. 

Did  you  find  that  did  you  good  ?—  Yes,  I  did,  it  passed  away  the  time. 

But  you  never  waited  upon  any  of  the  other  patients? — No. 

Were  you  ever  beaten  ? — Never  but  once. 

Was  that  by  a  convalescent  patient  or  by  one  of  the  keepers  Not  by  one  of  the 
keepers ;  I  saw  him  using  a  man  cruelly,  and  I  happened  to  speak,  and  he  knocked 
me  down  directly. 

That  was  a  patient? — He  was  a  patient  keeper,  not  one  of  the  regular  keepers. 

W’hen  that  person  did  knock  you  down,  was  it  during  the  seven  months  that  you 
were  so  ill,  or  during  the  time  when  you  were  better  ? — When  I  w  as  better. 

Ann  Gibbons ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

HOW  long  were  you  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  house  at  Bethnal  Green  ?— I  was  two 
years  and  ten  months  the  last  time,  and  I  w  as  between  nine  and  ten  weeks  the  first 
time.  I  went  from  Mount-street  to  Bedlam  and  from  Bedlam  to  Bethnal  Green, 
and  from  there  I  went  to  my  brothers,  and  then  I  came  back  again  to  Mount-street. 

You  were  the  person  that  gave  the  information  to  the  parish  officers  relative  to 
the  rooms  that  they  had  not  discovered  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  state  generally  what  was  the  condition  of  that  place? — What  I  saw 
was  the  poor  people  that  w-ere  put  into  the  cribs ;  they  were  made  quite  naked  and 
put  into  the  crib  rooms ;  they  were  put  to  bed  about  four  o’clock  on  a  Saturday 
evening  and  they  remained  in  that  state  till  Monday  morning  about  six,  chained 
down. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  infirmary  ? — If  any  of  the 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen  belonging  to  the  parishes  came,  and  any  of  their  patients  were  fastened  Jnn  Gibbons. 

in  this  way,  they  were  put  into  a  blanket  and  carried  up  stairs  into  the  infirmary  and  v— - ^ - 

put  into  one  of  those  comfortable  beds  till  after  the  gentlemen  were  gone,  and  they  15  June  1827. 
were  brought  down  again  and  put  into  the  crib  again  naked. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  women  beat  much  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  they  would  take  them 
back  into  the  straw  rooms,  and  after  they  had  confined  them  they  used  to  beat  them, 
because  we  have  heard  the  cries  and  we  have  heard  the  blows,  but  I  have  not  been 
present  to  see  it. 

You  never  were  an  assistant  keeper  yourself? — No,  never  ;  they  did  not  like  me 
to  be  present,  because  I  was  apt  to  notice  a  good  deal,  I  never  had  any  confine¬ 
ment  myself,  I  never  stood  in  need  of  any. 

Then  you  do  not  complain  of  any  ill  usage  yourself? — No,  I  was  not  ill  treated 
myself,  but  I  have  seen  many  others  that  were. 

By  convalescent  keepers  ? — Some  of  them  were. 

Did  you  perceive  any  difference  in  the  treatment  which  the  patients  experienced 
from  the  regular  keepers  and  that  which  they  received  from  the  convalescent 
keepers  ? — The  servants  themselves,  if  any  of  the  patients  offended  them,  they  used 
to  fasten  them  down  and  sometimes  use  them  very  ill. 

How  was  it  with  respect  to  the  convalescent  keepers  ? — They  were  sometimes  in 
a  very  bad  temper  and  sometimes  they  used  to  beat  them. 

In  point  of  fact  you  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  between  the  conduct  of 
the  regular  keepers  and  the  convalescent  patients,  who  were  employed  as  keepers  ? 

— No. 

How  many  regular  keepers  were  there  ? — There  were  three. 

Then  the  principal  part  of  the  duty  must  be  done  by  the  convalescent  patients  ? 

— Yes. 

Did  the  regular  keepers  ever  perform  those  duties  which  were  ordinarily  per¬ 
formed  by  the  convalescent  patients? — They  sometimes  beat  them,  they  used  to 
use  them  very  ill. 

How  many  female  patients  were  there  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  think 
between  two  and  three  hundred.  7 

How  are  the  crib  patients  cleaned  ? — They  were  cleaned  on  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  after  they  got  out  of  their  straw. 

How  were  they  cleaned  ? — They  used  to  have  their  clean  things  put  on. 

They  were  not  washed  in  a  tub  ? — No,  they  were  washed  in  a  pail,  but  not  in 
a  tub. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  manner  of  cleaning  the  women  ? — No  ;  I  did  not 
see  any  thing  amiss  in  the  way  of  cleaning  them. 

Were  the  women  always  attended  by  the  female  keepers  ? — No  ;  when  there  was 
any  female  patients  that  was  rather  obstreperous,  some  of  the  men  used  to  come  to 
assist  in  confining  them. 

Were  the  women  naked  in  the  cribs  ? — Quite  naked. 

Did  it  frequently  happen  that  men  were  called  in  upon  those  occasions? — Yes, 
sometimes  it  happened  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  one  week,  and  some¬ 
times  it  did  not  happen  more  than  once  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Did  you  prefer  the  treatment  at  Bedlam  to  that  at  Bethnal  Green  ? — It  was  very 
kind  indeed  at  Bedlam. 

Can  you  state  any  respect  in  which  the  treatment  at  Bedlam  differed  from  that 
at  Bethnal  Green? — I  never  saw  any  chained  and  strapped  all  day  at  Bedlam,  they 
were  up  every  day. 

Were  they  better  cleaned  and  better  dieted? — Yes,  much  better. 

How  did  you  find  the  diet  at  Bethnal  Green? — It  was  very  indifferent ;  any  per¬ 
son  that  was  quite  well  in  health  it  might  do  very  well  for,  but  for  a  person  that 
Was  sickly  it  was  very  indifferent. 

What  did  the  diet  consist  of  ? — On  Sunday  we  had  boiled  beef ;  on  Monday  we 
had  heads  boiled;  on  Tuesday  we  had  bits  cut  up  together,  and  it  was  put  into  the 
oven  and  baked  ;  and  on  Wednesday,  we  had  water,  and  bread,  and  rice,  and 
flour  mixed  together,  and  boiled  with  a  bit  of  sugar  to  it ;  and  on  Thursday,  we  had 
bits  of  meat  cut  into  small  pieces  and  baked  ;  on  Friday  we  had  baked  pudding. 

Had  you  any  allowance  of  bread  ? — If  we  could  not  eat  meat  we  had  bread,  and 
those  who  had  gruel  had  bread  crumbled  into  their  gruel ;  but  I  never  could  take 
my  gruel. 

What  had  you  in  place  of  it? — Sometimes  my  friends  came  and  brought  me 
a  little  tea  and  sugar,  and  when  they  did  not  come  I  did  without. 
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What  was  the  diet  in  Bedlam  ? — On  Sunday’s  we  had  boiled  beef ;  on  Monday’s' 
we  had  a  boiled  pudding ;  on  Tuesday’s  we  had  sometimes  baked  meat  and  some¬ 
times  boiled  ;  on  Wednesday’s  we  had  pea-soup  ;  on  Thursday’s  we  had  meat  again ; 
on  Friday’s  we  had  baked  pudding ;  and  on  Saturday’s  we  had  boiled  rice  milk. 

In  what  respect  do  you  think  the  diet  at  Bedlam  is  better  than  that  at  Bethnal 
Green? — Every  thing  we  had  was  of  the  best ;  what  we  had  at  Bethnal  Green  was 
very  common,  the  meat  was  not  good ;  in  short  it  was  so  indifferent  that  I  could 
not  eat  it. 

You  mean  that  it  consisted  of  coarse  and  bad  pieces  ? — Yes,  it  was  very  hard. 

Were  you  ever  in  any  other  of  those  establishments  ? — No,  I  never  was. 

Did  the  female  patients  at  Mr,  Warburton’s  suffer  from  cold  very  much  ? — I  should 
think  so,  but  I  did  not  hear  them  complain ;  I  have  seen  them  go  quite  across  the 
room  when  the  snow  has  been  upon  the  ground  into  their  back  straw  rooms  naked. 

Was  the  window  to  the  crib-room  glazed? — It  was  a  little  window,  what  they  call 
a  bird-cage  window  ;  there  was  a  kind  of  shutter  that  drew  backward  and  forward. 

Was  there  any  glass  ? — Yes  a  little  kind  of  bird-cage  glass. 

Was  the  same  diet  given  to  all  patients  at  Bethnal  Green  ? — Jt  was  to  all  the 
parish  patients  ;  but  the  privates  I  believe  had  something  better. 

In  Bedlam  was  that  the  case? — No,  any  one  that  was  sick  was  put  upon  sick  diet, 
such  as  a  bit  of  fish  or  a  light  pudding. 

Then  in  one  of  those  places  of  confinement  attention  was  paid  to  diet  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  health  of  the  patients,  and  in  the  other  that  was  not  the  case  ? — Yes. 

When  the  officers  of  the  parish  came  to  see  you,  did  you  ever  make  any  com¬ 
plaint? — -No  I  dare  not. 

Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  in  which  an  individual  making  a  complaint, 
was  treated  worse  in  consequence  r — If  their  friends  came  to  see  them,  and  they 
made  any  complaint,  they  have  been  ill-treated  when  they  came  back  again. 

You  know  that  the  keepers  were  never  present  when  they  asked  you  as  to  the 
treatment  ? — No,  they  were  just  outside  the  door ;  they  stood  inside  the  kitchen 
door,  which  is  close  to  the  parlour;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jennings  were  always  present  in 
the  kitchen  when  they  were  there. 

Did  you  ever  know  them  treat  them  ill  in  consequence  of  their  making  complaints? 
— When  they  made  a  complaint  to  their  friends,  they  beat  them  as  soon  as  they  got 
them  down  again,  and  they  threw  them  right  down  upon  their  backs,  and  I  have  seen 
the  servants  get  upon  them,  and  kneel  upon  them,  while  they  were  forced  to  take 
some  broth  down  their  throats. 

Were  those  patients  that  would  not  eat  or  drink,  except  by  compulsion  ? — I  never 
saw  them  try  them  ;  I  have  seen  that  done. 

Did  you  see  Mrs.  Jennings  everyday  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  she  had  a  country  house 
somewhere  by  Epping  Forest,  and  she  was  very  frequently  there  ;  so  that  we  were 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  servants. 

On  those  days,  when  you  did  not  see  Mrs.  Jennings,  did  you  see  any  body  else 
who  had  the  management  of  the  establishment? — No,  we  did  not. 

Mrs.  Jennings  was  generally  absent  on  a  Sunday,  was  she  not  ? — She  was. 

How  often  did  you  see  the  medical  man? — Mr.  Dunstan  used  to  come  every 
other  day. 

Did  the  gentlemen  who  visited  there,  appear  always  to  be  expected? — They 
always  seemed  to  know  before  they  came,  because  they  began  getting  their  patients 
ready  before  they  came. 

Edward  Oldham,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

HOW  long  were  you  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment? — Fourteen  months. 

Were  you  ever  a  crib  patient? — I  was,  two  nights. 

During  those  tw  o  nights  that  you  were  a  crib  patient,  were  you  locked  down  both 
by  the  arms  and  the  legs  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  any  opportunity  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  crib  patients  were 
confined  ?— Yes. 

Will  you  state  the  manner  in  which  they  are  confined  ? — They  are  naked,  and 
laid  in  the  crib  on  the  straw,  and  manacled  by  the  wrist. 

Were  they  kept  in  that  state  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning  ? — Yes. 

During  that  time,  were  they  still  kept  chained  ? — I  should  suppose  they  were. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  washed  on  the  Monday  morning? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  patients  ill-treated,  or  were  you  ever  ill-treated 
yourself? — I  was. 

*  By 
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By  the  assistant  keepers  or  by  the  regular  keepers  ? — By  the  regular  keepers. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been  beat  and  ill-used  ? — -Yes. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to  the  gentlemen  of  your  parish,  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  had  been  so  ill  used  ? — No,  I  did  not;  I  was  too  much  alarmed  ; 
I  did  not  know  who  to  speak  to. 

There  was  a  regular  Board  attended  the  White  House  at  different  periods,  why 
did  not  you  complain  to  them  of  the  manner  in  which  you  had  been  used  ? — While 
I  was  on  the  parish,  I  w'as  not  ill-treated  ;  it  was  when  I  was  a  private  patient. 

You  were  first  of  all  a  private  patient? — Yes. 

And  you  conceive  that  the  private  patients  are  equally  liable  to  ill-treatment, 
with  the  pauper  patients  ? — By  what  I  saw,  they  were  more. 

Was  there  any  soap  allowed  in  the  establishment? — We  were  allowed  to  wash 
twice  a  week. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Warburton  often? — I  saw  Mr.  Warburton  or  his  son  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

Was  Mr.  Jennings  very  often  absent? — He  was. 


Edward  Oldham. 
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Sabbati ,  1 6*  die  Junii ,  1827* 
ROBERT  GORDON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


John  Bright ,  Esq.  M.D.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  secretary  to  the  commissioners  for  regulating  madhouses  ? — I  am. 

Will  you  give  the  Committee  an  account  of  the  ordinary  system  of  visits  made 
by  the  commissioners? — The  commissioners  make  a  point  of  not  going  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  hour  or  any  particular  day  or  time ;  they  assemble  at  the  college,  and  from 
thence  they  visit  the  madhouses,  as  it  may  seem  most  advisable  to  them  ;  they  go 
to  any  certain  house,  and  desire  to  see  the  patients ;  they  make  a  point  of  going 
through  the  apartments  of  the  house,  and  of  comparing  with  the  list  which  the 
secretary  carries,  the  patients  who  are  in  the  house.  They  take  a  general  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  patients,  and  any  observations  or  any  animadversions  which  it 
may  occur  to  them  to  make,  they  do  make. 

They  only  see  the  patients  of  each  madhouse  once  a  year,  do  they  ? — They  are 
only  required  by  the  Act  to  see  them  once  a  year,  but  they  do,  when  occasion  seems 
to  require  it,  visit  houses  more  frequently. 

How  frequently  have  you  known  the  commissioners  visit  any  one  house  ? — I  do 
not  remember  at  this  moment  more  than  twice  a  year,  but  it  is  rather  the  practice 
generally  with  them  to  visit  the  larger  establishments,  particularly  those  in  which 
there  is  a  great  number  of  pauper  patients,  twice  in  the  year. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  pauper  patients ;  do  they,  in  point  of 
fact,  visit  those  houses  ? — They  do ;  they  conceive  they  are  in  some  degree  called 
ypon  to  visit  pauper  patients  ;  by  the  Act,  pauper  patients  are  excepted  from  being 
returned,  but  I  believe  the  Act  requires  them  to  visit  and  inspect  all  houses. 

Do  you,  in  point  of  fact,  visit  with  the  commissioners  all  the  pauper  patients  in 
those  houses? — Yes,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Commissioners  60  to  do,  to  see  them 
all ;  and  if  they  find  any  thing  worthy  of  reprehension,  they  make  a  minute  of  it ; 
if  they  see  any  patient  who  appears  to  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  they 
signify  their  opinion  to  the  keeper  of  the  house,  or  they  direct  their  secretary  to  write 
to  the  overseers  of  the  parish,  from  w  hich  the  pauper  may  be  sent  to  acquaint  the 
overseers  of  the  state  in  which  they  find  him. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  what  respects  you  consider  the  power  vested 
in  those  commissioners  as  to  visitation,  defective? — They  are  very  defective  in  many 
points ;  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  granting  licences,  there  is  only  one  day 
in  the  year,  in  which,  according  to  that  Act,  the  licences  can  be  granted;  then  with 
respect  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  licences  may  be  granted,  any  person  applying  for 
that  licence  is  entitled  to  have  one ;  again  any  person  committing  any  offence,  save 
and  except  the  refusing  admission  to  commissioners  on  their  visitation,  may  be  con^ 
tjnued  and  is  continued  in  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  that  licence  communicates 
to  him,  the  commissioners  have  no  power  to  disturb,  in  the  management  of  his  house, 
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any  keeper  of  a  house,  whatever  offences  he  may  have  committed,  or  however 
unworthy  he  may  appear  to  them  to  be  ;  supposing  any  person  who  had,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  commissioners  acted  improperly,  to  apply  in  October,  at  the  usual  and  the 
only  period  in  the  year  for  granting  licences,  they  conceive  and  they  are  advised  that 
they  are  obliged  to  grant  a  licence  to  that  individual..  There  is  another  circumstance 
which  I  think  is  very  important,  which  is,  the  certificate  which  is  granted ;  the  Act 
is  vague  with  respect  to  the  medical  person ;  it  speaks  of  him  as  physician,  surgeon 
or  apothecary ;  it  does  not  say,  duly  authorized  to  grant  a  licence,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  number  of  persons  calling  themselves  apothecaries,  do  sign  certificates,  and 
the  commissioners  do  not  believe  that  they  can  prevent  their  so  doing,  or  that  the 
signature  is  invalid  ;  and  again  it  often  happens,  and  very  improperly,  as  the  com¬ 
missioners  think,  that  persons  sign  the  certificate  in  two  capacities;  for  instance,  a 
medical  man  is  or  calls  himself  the  friend  of  the  person  conveyed  to  the  madhouse, 
and  he  signs  again  as  a  medical  person ;  again,  the  keeper  of  a  madhouse,  who 
happens  to  be  a  medical  person,  signs  a  certificate,  attesting  the  insanity  of  the 
party,  and  receives  that  party  into  his  house  ;  the  commissioners  always  reprobate 
and  endeavour  to  check  such  a  practice,  but  not  always  successfully. 

Will  you  proceed  to  state  the  want  of  any  powers  in  the  Act  w  hich  has  occurred 
.  to  you? — I  think  it  probable,  that  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  commissioners  visit 
there  may  usefully  be  a  greater  extension  ;  at  present  the  commissioners  are  limited 
between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  vest  in  them  a  power  of  annulling  the  licence  in  case  of 
improper  practice  on  the  part  of  the  person  keeping  the  house,  they  have  no  power 
certainly  to  check  otherwise  than  by  animadversion. 

Will  you  describe  the  process  the  commissioners  take,  when  they  enter  into  a 
house  ? — Their  arrival-  is  announced  to  the  keeper,  the  keeper  is  desired  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  certificates,  he  is  also  desired  to  go  round  the  house,  or  to  provide  some 
person  who  shall  go  round  the  house  with  the  commissioners ;  the  secretary  keeps 
a  book,  in  which  he  has  the  names  of  the  patients  in  that  house,  and  he  compares 
it  with  the  individuals  whom  he  actually  finds  there ;  this  Committee  must  be 
pleased  to  observe,  that  the  commissioners  know  nothing  of  removals  ;  they  know 
nothing  of  deaths ;  they  are  only  apprized  that  the  party  has  been  admitted  as  a 
patient  within  the  house ;  therefore,  in  going  round,  they  inquire  for  the  patients  by 
name,  and  they  then,  and  then  only,  learn  that  A.  B.  has  been  removed,  being 
convalescent,  or  that  he  is  dead,  or  transferred  to  some  other  house ;  they  in¬ 
quire  generally,  ahd  as  minutely  as  they  can,  into  the  accommodation  of  the 
patients,  their  state  of  bedding,  and  so  on. 

Do  they  see  every  apartment  in  the  house? — Yes,  I  expect  and  believe  that 
they  do;  they  make  a  point  of  going  over  it  very  carefully. 

Do  they  generally  inquire  of  the  keeper  of  that  house,  whether  there  are  any 
rooms  or  apartments  into  which  they  have  not  been  taken  ? —  That  is  an  inquiry 
often  made,  but  it  is  very  often  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  care  they  exercise  in 
going  round,  and  which  their  previous  knowledge  of  the  house  furnishes  ;  if  it  was 
necessary,  they  would  of  course  make  it,  I  have  no  doubt. 

The  commissioners  are  not  in  the  habit  of  suggesting  any  medical  treatment, 
as  to  their  bodily  or  mental  indisposition  ? — If  they  find  a  patient  labouring  under 
disease  other  than  insanity,  it  is  not  unnatural  or  unusual  to  ask  what  medical  person 
is  attending  him,  and  if  the  answer  is,  no  person,  to  suggest  that  immediate  aid 
be  given. 

But  in  case  their  suggestions  are  not  complied  with,  the  commissioners  have  no 
power  of  enforcing  them  ? — They  have  no  power  ;  the  power  belonging  to  them,  is 
purely  that  of  recommendation  ;  the  people  keeping  those  houses  sometimes  imagine 
they  have  much  greater  power  than  they  actually  possess,  and  are  disposed  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  they  may  make. 

In  case  the  Commissioners  should  find  some  supposed  lunatic  in  those  houses, 
whom  they  find  to  be  convalescent,  have  they  any  power  of  immediately  directing 
his  discharge  ? — They  have  no  power ;  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  promote  that 
discharge,  is  by  writing  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  or  if  the  patient  is  a  pauper, 
by  writing  to  the  authorities  in  the  parishes. 

In  case  the  parishes  refuse  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  their  pauper  patients,  or 
in  case  the  friends  of  the  lunatic  refuse  to  interfere  in  respect  of  their  friend,  there 
are  no  immediate  means  by  which  his  discharge  can  take  place? — None  whatever, 
that  1  am  aware  of,  except  the  ordinary  process  of  law  ;  they  have  no  power  what¬ 
ever,  that  I  am  aware  of,  under  this  Act. 

When 
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When  the  commissioners  go  round,  do  the  whole  of  those  who  visit  the  institu¬ 
tion,  go  round  in  a  body,  or  do  they  divide  the  labour? — There  is  an  occasional 
division  of  labour,  sometimes  one  of  the  commissioners  stays  behind  to  examine  the 
certificates,  they  generally  ask  for  the  certificates  which  are  in  the  house,  with  which 
patients  have  been  furnished  since  their  last  visitation  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  one 
of  those  gentlemen  to  see  that  those  are  accurate  and  proper. 

Is  it  the  more  common  course,  that  they  divide  the  labour  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  ;  I  think  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the  whole  of  the  commissioners  go 
round,  and  then  look  at  them,  unless  there  was  a  great  accumulation  of  certificates. 

In  a  very  large  house  like  Mr.  Warburton's,  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
time  if  the  whole  of  the  commissioners  directed  their  attention  to  one  point  ? — It 
would  do  so  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  wished  there  were  more  frequent  visitations ; 
I  do  not  mean  with  regard  to  that  house  particularly,  but  wherever  there  is  a  large 
assemblage  of  patients. 

With  respect  to  the  pauper  patients,  how  do  you  ascertain  that ;  you  see  the 
whole  of  them  in  the  house,  the  secretary  presents  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
in  the  house,  but  that  does  not  contain  a  list  of  the  pauper  patients  ? — Certainly  not. 

Therefore  the  commissioners  can  only  learn  from  the  keeper  of  the  house, 
whether  they  have  seen  all  the  pauper  patients? — Just  so ;  they  can  only  ascertain 
from  having  seen  as  they  believe,  all  the  rooms  of  the  establishment,  that  they 
have  seen  all  the  paupers,  but  when  they  are  very  numerous,  they  must  take  some¬ 
what  on  trust ;  the  absolute  number  of  paupers,  if  the  number  were  small,  they 
might  count  them. 

If  they  did  count  them,  what  opportunity  have  they  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  as  they 
have  no  list? — If  they  went  over  a  house  and  into  every  room,  if  the  house  were 
small,  they  would  be  tolerably  certain  they  had  seen  the'  whole  number  of  the 
patients,  but  they  have  no  register,  they  are  expressly  excepted  by  the  Acts. 

You  stated  that  the  certificates  had  been  granted  sometimes  by  improper  persons, 
calling  themselves  apothecaries,  would  you  conceive  that  the  commissioners  were  to 
be  authorized  to  receive  the  certificates  of  any  apothecary  not  regularly  belonging  to 
the  Apothecary’s  Company  ? — Assuredly  so;  the  Act  is  silent  as  to  any  qualification; 
apothecary  is  the  designation. 

Is  not  apothecary  a  known  term ;  is  any  body  entitled  to  that  term  but  those  who 
belong  to  the  society  ? — Perhaps  they  ought  not,  but  I  believe  the  acceptation  is  so 
vague,  that  we  cannot  help  receiving  it ;  the  commissioners  do  it  with  great  regret. 

Is  not  that  a  defect  they  might  remedy  if  they  adhered  strictly  to  the  law,  and 
said  they  would  not  consider  any  man  an  apothecary  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
company? — I  believe  they  have  not  power  enough;  they  have  often  resorted  to 
persons  in  the  law  for  advice,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  resisted  that  if 
they  could. 

When  the  commissioners  inquire  as  to  persons,  you  say  they  sometimes  find  they 
are  removed  or  have  died,  how  are  those  facts  proved  to  have  taken  place? — In 
some  establishments  they  keep  books,  but  in  the  majority  they  do  not ;  in  those  we 
must  take  it  upon  the  representation  of  the  keepers ;  1  think  at  Mr.  Warburton’s 
house  and  at  the  house  of  Sir  Jonathan  Miles,  or  his  representatives,  they  have  kept 
a  ledger  in  which  they  keep  a  pretty  accurate  statement  of  the  admissions  and  exits 
of  patients. 

Would  not  you  consider  it  very  desirable  that  an  account  should  be  kept  of  the 
death,  and  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  death? — Certainly  I  should  think 
the  inquiry  would  be  highly  desirable,  as  well  as  an  exact  register  of  every  person  in 
the  house. 

Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  to  inquire  whether,  in  case  of  any  person  dying, 
there  is  a  separate  room  in  which  the  corpse  is  placed? — I  think  in  some  of  the  larger 
houses  that  is  the  case,  but  I  doubt  whether  that  is  the  general  provision. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the  infirmary  ? — I  have. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  infirmary  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

In  what  state  did  you  find  that? — I  think,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the  state  of  the 
females  seemed  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  men,  but  the  attention  of  the 
secretary  in  those  cases  is  very  much  drawn  to  a  comparison  between  the  individuals 
and  the  lists. 

How  many  hours  do  you  spend  in  such  a  house  as  Mr.  Warburton’s? — I  should 
think  that  two  hours  would  be  the  minimum,  perhaps  about  the  average;  sometimes 
a  longer  time  would  be  occupied. 

Are  any  of  the  commissioners  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  sick  patients  in  their 
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beds,  or  are  they  brought  down  ?-— They  generally  go  round,  wishing,  as  they  do,  to 
see  every  room,  they  must  by  that  means  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

They  are  not  brought  down  to  them?— No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  such 
circumstance. 

Who  are  the  commissioners  for  the  present  year? — Sir  Henry  Halford,  Dr. 
Frampton,  Dr.  Young,  Dr.  Yates,  and  Dr.  Macmichael. 

Are  they  changed  every  year  ? — Part  are  changed  every  year;  the  two  junior 
commissioners  are  generally  retained  two  years  ;  the  senior  commissioner  often  con¬ 
tinues  in  office  for  three  years ;  beyond  that,  by  the  Act,  I  believe  he  cannot. 

Do  you  believe  that  within  the  last  few  years  a  sane  man  has  been  shut  up  in  any 
of  those  houses  as  an  insane  one? — I  cannot  recal  to  my  recollection  such 
a  circumstance. 

Do  you  think  that  could  happen  with  the  present  system  of  inspection  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  could  happen  that  they  would  be  continued ;  that  they  might  be  admitted 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one;  for  instance,  at  a  late  period  of  the  night,  a  person 
might  be  taken  in  forcibly,  as  would  be  the  case  probably  whether  insane  or  sane; 
a  certificate  might  be  taken  along  w-ith  him,  but  I  do  not  think  in  the  present  state 
of  visitation  such  an  individual  would  be  long  continued  in  the  house. 

That  is  supposing  the  visitors  see  every  patient  in  the  house? — Just  so. 

Does  that  always  happen? — I  believe  it  does;  it  is  their  wish  and  their  endeavour, 
and  my  belief  is  that  in  that  endeavour  they  are  successful. 

In  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  it  is  supposed  that  rooms  have  been  discovered 
which  were  not  known  to  the  commissioners,  and  had  not  been  visited  by  them  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

If  there  were  secret  rooms  in  the  establishment,  persons  might  be  kept  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  commissioners? — Yes. 

At  what  periods  are  their  visitations  ? — The  periods  are  irregular,  and  designedly 
irregular;  there  wTas  an  instance  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  house,  of  a  person  who  was 
sane  being  admitted,  which  made  some  noise  in  the  newspapers. 

In  point  of  fact,  what  are  called  private  patients  in  the  establishment,  unless 
they  have  friends,  are  not  looked  after  so  attentively  as  the  pauper  lunatics  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  come  to  that  conclusion. 

The  pauper  patients  are  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  parish,  but  the  private 
patients  have  no  visitors  but  the  medical  commissioners? — No;  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  great  improvement  if  a  clause  were  introduced,  requiring  some  visit  to  each 
patient  within  a  certain  given  period. 

You  have  stated  that  you  conceive  in  Mr.  W’arburton’s  establishment  the  visit 
continues  for  about  two  hours? — Yes. 

It  appears  that  at  one  period  last  year,  there  were  in  the  two  houses  of  Mr. 
Warburton,  at  Bethnal  Green,  544  patients ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  not  more 
than  two  hours  would  be  employed  by  the  commissioners  in  investigating  the  cases 
of  the  whole  of  those  544  patients  ? — They  would  go  round,  and  much  would 
depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  case  to  which  their  attention  was  drawn,  if 
they  saw  reason  to  suppose  that  a  patient  was  in  a  state  of  sanity,  probably  a  greater 
time  w'ould  be  occupied  ;  much  would  depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  such  inquiries, 
which  at  one  visit  might  be  numerous,  at  another  might  be  few. 

Do  you  mean,  that  unless  their  attention  was  particularly  called  to  any  individual 
patient  they  would  not  bestow  much  time  on  the  investigation  of  his  case ;  and  if 
their  attention  was  so  called,  by  whom  w  as  it  to  be  so  called  ;  by  the  patient  himself 
or  the  keeper  ? — The  usual  way  in  which  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  would 
be  drawn,  would  be  by  a  patient  presenting  himself  to  them,  saying  that  he  was 
improperly  detained  ;  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  sanity. 

Would  their  attention  be  called  by  those  doubtful  sort  of  certificates  you  have  men¬ 
tioned  just  now  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  particularly  ;  I  think  they  would 
look  more  to  the  cases  themselves  as  they  passed  them  in  review. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  commissioners  chiefly  depend  upon  the  report  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  keepers,  do  they  not? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  do ;  they  go 
round,  see  every  room,  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  bedding  and  the  provisions,  and 
if  their  attention  is  called  to  an  individual,  they  withdraw  with  him  without  the 
presence  of  the  keeper  ;  sometimes  a  few  minutes  conversation  convinces  them  that 
the  patient  is  a  fit  inmate  of  the  house ;  in  another  case  a  great  time  may  elapse 
before  they  arrive  at  that  conclusion. 

It  has  been  stated  by  medical  men  of  high  authority,  that  on  the  whole  they  find 
that  in  the  limited  time  they  have  to  inquire,  it  is  a  much  safer  process  to  take,  the 
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information  of  the  keepers  than  to  investigate,  it  being  impossible,  from  a  few 
minutes  conversation  with  a  man,  to  ascertain  his  state  of  mind ;  it  is  not  the  case 
that  they  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  keepers  ? — They  naturally  do  ;  in  every  case 
they  would  be  assisted  by  their  own  view ;  in  ascertaining  the  fact  much  depends 
upon  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  individuals  composing  the  body  ;  the  commissioners 
are  a  fluctuating  body. 

How  long  have  you  been  secretary  ? — A  little  more  than  two  years. 

In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  you  would  probably  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
yourself? — The  cases  are  most  of  them  very  obvious;  in  some  cases  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion. 

Have  you  access  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  ? — Yes,  I  have  the 
custody  of  them. 

Have  the  commissioners  ever  made  any  general  regulations  for  the  management 
of  those  houses  ? — If  the  question  means,  whether  they  have  ever  framed  any  code 
of  laws  by  which  they  can  be  regulated,  I  should  answer  in  the  negative. 

In  turning  to  the  fifteenth  clause  of  the  Act,  in  which  it  says  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  shall,  upon  their  visitations,  if  they  discover  any  thing  which  in  their 
opinion  shall  deserve  censure  or  animadversion,  report  the  same,  have  you  seen 
in  your  experience  or  your  reading  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  which  has 
now  existed  for  fifty  years,  any  animadversions  on  the  misconduct  of  any  of  those 
houses  ? — Y es,  frequently. 

Under  the  seven  teeth  clause  of  this  Act,  they  are  directed  to  make  an  entry  of  the 
proceedings,  and  to  keep  it  locked  up  ;  do  those  proceedings  enter  fully  into  their 
observations  on  the  condition  of  the  house? — The  commissioners  enter  into  a  rough 
minute  book  the  observations  which  occur  to  them  to  be  made,  and  from  that 
minute  book  they  are  transferred  into  a  book,  which  is  afterwards  signed  by  the 
commissioners. 

Does  that  book  contain  an  account  of  the  houses  which  they  visit  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

Under  the  twenty-eighth  clause,  the  keeper  of  one  of  those  houses  is  bound  to 
enter  into  a  recognizance  for  his  good  behaviour  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

Have  you  here  any  of  those  recognizances? — No,  those  are  not  entered  into 
before  the  commissioners. 

Is  there  no  recognizance  entered  into  before  the  commissioners  grant  the  licence  ? 
— There  is,  but  it  is  not  in  their  presence,  nor  is  it  granted  by  them. 

Do  you  know  what  the  condition  of  the  recognizance  is  ? — There  is  a  certain 
penalty ;  they  are  bound  to  be  of  good  behaviour. 

It  is  for  general  good  behaviour  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

Have  you  not  seen  one  of  those  recognizances  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have. 

In  whose  custody  are  those  recognizances  ? — I  believe  they  are  filed  in  the  court, 
but  a  solicitor  attends  on  the  part  of  the  college  at  the  time  their  recognizances  are 
entered  into,  and  sees  they  are  duly  entered  into. 

Under  the  fourteenth  clause,  which  gives  the  commissioners  power  to  enter  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  five,  supposing  the  state  of  the  house  were  such  as  to  require 
a  very  lengthened  examination  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  into  any  case,  do 
you  consider  that  Act  such  as  that  they  would  have  to  leave  that  house  at  five  ? — 
No;  the  Commissioners  sav,  when  we  have  admission  we  are  fuliv  entitled  to  con- 
tinue  the  examination. 

Then  the  limitations  of  the  Act,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  practice,  is 
merely  as  to  the  admission  before  five ;  but  they  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to 
remain  as  long  as  is  necessary  for  the  examination? — Yes. 

If  the  Commissioners  discover  any  abuse  they  make  a  special  report  of  it? — -Yes, 
they  do. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  report  of  that  kind  made? — The  special  report  to  be 
hung  up  was  found  so  perfectly  ineffectual,  it  has  gone  into  disuse  for  a  great  many 
years  ;  I  have  acted  as  commissioner  for  two  years,  and  have  no  recollection  ot 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Have  you  ever  known,  during  the  time  you  have  been  a  commissioner,  that  any 
steps  have  been  taken  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  reports  having  been  made? — 
Certainly. 

Can  you  mention  any  instances  ?— If  the  Committee  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  the 
book  I  w'ill  do  so — (the ' Witness  referred  to  the  book)— here  is  a  report  of  proceedings 
in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  Westminster,  Budd  versus  Foulks  ;  Doctor  Budd  w  as 
the  treasurer  of  the  college,  in  his  name  the  prosecution  was  directed  to  be  instituted. 

■  At  what  date  was  that? — June  the  1 2th,  1815. 
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Was  that  suing  for  the  penalty  of  the  recognizance,  or  for  one  of  the  fines  imposed 
by  the  Act? — It  was  for  concealing  and  confining  more  than  one  person  at  a  time  5 
such  person  not  being  duly  licensed. 

Have  you  any  record  of  any  steps  having  been  taken  in  consequence  of  reports 
you  made  on  visiting  licensed  houses ;  the  question  respects  proceedings  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  reports  made  by  the  commissioners  of  misconduct  in  private  houses  ? — 

I  do  not  think  I  can  point  out  any ;  here  is  a  case  at  the  assizes  for  the  county  of 
Somerset  held  August  16th,  1819,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  last. 

Then  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  consequence  of  those  reports  ? — I  do 
not  feel  authorized  to  say  so  much. 

Will  you  read  to  the  Committee  any  report  unfavourable  to  the  madhouses  which 
you  can  discover  in  your  minutes  ;  has  any  such  report  been  made  since  you  have  been 
secretary? — An  unfavourable  report  respecting  a  house  has  been  made;  the  com¬ 
missioners  have  in  consequence  visited  and  have  reported  themselves  upon  the 
case. 

When  did  that  take  place  ? — There  was  one  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  not  very  long  ago. 
Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  that? — The  one  to  which  I  refer  was  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grindall ;  “  the  commissioners  inquired  October  27th,  1826,  for 
the  certificate  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grindall,  whose  case  is  now  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  law  ;  this  certificate  was  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  the  signature  of 
a  medical  practitioner  ;  it  was  stated  that  she  was  brought  to  his  house  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  master  of  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital,”  Mr.  Stanton, 
he  was  an  assistant  to  the  master  in  fact. 

This  was  only  with  reference  to  a  person  received  without  a  certificate  ? — Yes. 
Can  you  refer  to  any  case  in  which  there  was  a  complaint  of  the  condition  of  the 
house,  or  the  state  of  the  patients  ? — Here  is  a  report  signed  by  three  commissioners 
according  to  the  Act,  of  three  houses  of  Mr.  Burrow  of  Holly  House ;  “  This  house 
is  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  ill  managed,  and  it  is  recommended  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  visit  it  soon.”  That  was  in  November  1825. 

[The  Witness  was  directed  to  deposit  the  books  with  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Committee  examining  them.'] 

Before  you  were  secretary  to  the  commissioners  had  you  been  a  commissioner 
v  ourself  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  conceive  any  inconvenience  would  arise  from  visiting  those  houses  at 
other  hours  than  between  eight  and  five  as  at  present  established  by  law  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  any  inconvenience  would  arise,  probably  if  they  were  disturbed  in  the 
night  there  might  be  a  little  excitement,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  rest. 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  that  would  be  compensated  by  the  greatest  security  which 
might  be  afforded  in  respect  to  their  treatment  at  all  hours  of  the  night  ?—  I  do, 
certainly. 

With  respect  to  the  special  reports  not  being  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  how  long  has  that  been  discontinued  ? — I  cannot  say ;  longer 
than  I  can  recollect. 

No  person  can  have  access  to  those  reports  now,  without  application  to  you  as 
secretary  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  proper  way  would  be  to  apply  to  a  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  adduce  to  him  some  reasonable  ground  for  requiring  inspection,  and  he 
authorizes  the  secretary  to  give  them. 

As  long  as  that  report  was  hung  up  in  the  hall,  it  was  more  accessible  to  any 
individual  than  at  present  ? — At  that  time  the  College  of  Physicians  was  in  a  place 
not  much  frequented ;  it  was  found  not  to  have  that  benefit  which  was  contemplated 
in  the  Act. 

It  was  much  more  convenient  for  a  person  to  go  at  once  to  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  than  to  go  to  the  visiting  commissioners,  and  then  to  the  secretary  ? — That 
respects  information  impeaching  a  house. 

In  your  experience,  as  secretary  or  commissioner,  have  you  ever  known  any  parish 
officers  apply  for  information  to  the  visiting  commissioners  or  their  secretary,  as  to 
the  conduct  of  any  particular  house  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  ;  I  do  not  recollect  an 
instance. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  individual  apply,  whether  parish  officer  or  other  person, 
as  to  the  character  of  different  houses,  and  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  patients  under 
their  charge? — I  have  had  such  applications,  but  not  with  reference  to  parish 
paupers. 

When  were  you  in  the  infirmary  at  Mr.  Warburtons? — I  must  refer  to  the 
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minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners—  {the  Witness  referred  to  the  same ) ; — on 
the  22(1  of  April  in  the  present  year. 

There  are  certain  persons  authorized  to  command  the  commissioners  to  visit 
the  madhouses  whenever  it  shall  seem  to  those  persons  in  authority  fit  to  do  so  ; 
do  you  recollect  any  special  visiting  having  been  ordered  by  those  high  autho¬ 
rities  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Can  you  state  whether  the  commissioners  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  those  houses 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  ? — They  certainly  are  ;  it  is  their 
habitual  practice  with  reference  to  the  large  houses. 

Then  when  any  thing  particular  excites  their  attention,  their  visitation  is  probably 
repeated  more  than  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — It  would  be  repeated  in  case 
anything  which  caused  their  animadversion  continued  to  exist ;  there  is  one  point 
the  commissioners  are  always  anxious  about,  to  visit  the  pauper  establishments  at 
the  approach  of  winter  to  see  that  they  are  properly  provided  with  warm  clothing 
and  bedding. 

Then  the  persons  having  pauper  establishments  are  rather  in  expectation  of 
a  visit  from  the  commissioners  at  the  approach  of  winter  ? — Probably  they  may  be. 

You  state  that  if  the  commissioners  observed  any  thing  incorrect  as  to  the 
pauper  lunatics,  it  was  their  habit  to  write  to  the  overseers  ;  is  it  a  frequent  circum¬ 
stance  that  there  are  communications  made  to  overseers  ? — Frequently  in  proportion 
to  the  necessities  which  arise. 

Do  they  take  any  subsequent  steps  to  see  whether  the  overseers  have  done  any 
thing  on  their  letter? — They  inquire  at  the  next  visitation,  and  they  find  generally 
that  they  have  been  attended  to. 

Is  it  their  habit  to  inquire  at  the  next  visitation  whether  their  suggestions  had 
been  carried  into  effect? — Yes. 

You  mention  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  going  at  the  beginning  of  winter  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  comfort  the  lunatics  are  likely  to  have,  do  you 
consider  the  persons  called  crib  patients  lying  in  straw  are  provided  sufficiently  with 
comfort,  if  it  is  discovered  that  they  have  but  one  rug  to  cover  them  ? — I  should 
conceive  that  to  be  a  very  inadequate  provision  certainly,  especially  at  that  season 
of  the  year. 

Especially  where  there  is  no  glass  window  to  the  room  ? — Yes. 

If  you  were  aware  that  it  w^as  the  practice  in  any  one  of  these  houses  to  put  the 
crib  patients  to  bed  on  the  Saturday  evening  and  to  suffer  them  to  remain  till  Mon¬ 
day  morning  without  removal,  should  you  consider  that  an  improper  practice  r — 
I  should  consider  that  if  they  were  left  there  without  frequent  visits  from  their  at¬ 
tendants,  it  was  a  very  improper  practice. 

Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  practice  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  house  ? — I  am  aware 
that  has  been  said  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  the  Commissioners  in  consequence  of 
hearing  that,  have  thought  it  proper  to  visit  the  house,  which  they  did  on  a  day 
not  very  usual  to  them  ;  namely,  Sunday,  thinking  that  they  should  thereby  find 
the  house  more  unguarded;  this  is  a  statement  dated  the  2 2d  of  April  1827; 
“  A  statement  having  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  wherein  it  was  alleged  that 
Mr.  Jennings  the  superintendent  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  at  Bethnal 
Green,  called  the  White  House,  was  in  the  practice  of  confining  certain  of  the 
pauper  patients  in  their  cribs  from  Saturday  evening  till  the  Monday  morning  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  the  commissioners  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  inquire  minutely  into  the 
accuracy  of  such  statement,  and  for  that  purpose  visited  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Jennings  on  being  interrogated  as  to  the  above  charge,  acknowledged  it  had 
been  his  practice  occasionally  to  confine  in  the  manner  and  for  the  period  already 
mentioned,  such  of  the  pauper  patients  as  were  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  or 
such  as  expressed  much  unwillingness  to  rise,  but  he  asserted  that  on  all  such  occa¬ 
sions  the  patients  were  taken  out  of  their  cribs  on  the  Sunday  morning  and  evening 
for  the  purpose  of  being  washed  and  cleaned  ;  and  Mr.  Jennings  contended  that 
oftentimes  this  practice  was  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  those  individuals  who  were 
highly  excited  and  had  been  unable  to  rest  during  the  night,  by  such  means  frequently 
fell  into  tranquil  and  refreshing  sleep  during  the  day.  He  said  moreover,  that  this 
practice  had  not  arisen  from  any  regard  to  the  ease  of  the  keepers  who  are  required 
to  be  quite  as  much  on  duty  on  Sunday  as  on  any  other  day  ;  Mr.  Jennings  observed, 
that  he  was  not  present  at  the  visit  of  those  gentlemen  from  whom  the  above  charge 
originated  ;  the  commissioners  found  no  patients  confined  in  a  crib,  and  saw  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  general  management  ot  the  house.” 
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It  appears  from  that  report  that  this  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  patients  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  the  explanation  given  by  him. 

That  is  Mr.  Jenning’s  statement  to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes. 

That  statement  goes  to  this,  that  the  practice  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the 
patients  ? — That  is  his  account ;  he  disclaims  any  regard  to  the  ease  of  the  keepers. 

If  the  practice  had  been  adopted  with  reference  to  the  security  of  the  patients 
or  for  the  sake  of  the  patients,  would  it  not  have  been  equally  advisable  to  do  it  on 
week  days  as  well  as  on  Sundays? — Yes,  certainly. 

Are  you  aware  that  it  was  ever  adopted  on  any  other  day  except  Sunday  ? — I  am 
not  aware  that  it  was,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that  it  was. 

Do  you  not  think  it  must  materially  aggravate  the  complaint  of  the  patients 
to  chain  them  down  to  their  beds  from  the  Saturday  evening  to  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  at  nine  o’clock  ? — I  should  think  any  confinement  must,  but  without  knowing 
the  particular  circumstances  I  cannot  judge  of  the  necessity  for  that  confinement. 

Did  it  always  appear  that  they  were  properly  supplied  with  food  during  that  long 
interval? — It  was  so  stated. 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  great  evil  is  the  contracted  nature  of  the  building  ? — 
That  is  a  very  great  evil ;  that  is  an  evil  with  which  the  commissioners  have  con¬ 
tended  for  many  many  years ;  they  have  been  urging  the  keepers  of  such  houses 
either  to  take  fewer  patients  or  to  enlarge  their  accommodations. 

At  the  rate  of  gj.  per  week,  or  somewhat  higher,  is  it  possible  to  have  that 
accommodation  which  would  tend  to  the  recovery  of  the  patients? — I  should  think 
that  the  accommodation  must  be  very  scanty  if  it  afforded  any  profit,  which  of 
course  is  that  to  which  the  keepers  look;  but  gs.  is  overrating  the  amount  paid  at 
most  houses. 

Can  you  conceive  any  measure  so  likely  to  be  beneficial  as  the  erection  of 
a  County  Asylum  ? — I  should  think,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  on  the  spot  persons 
devoted  to  the  care  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  as  they  would  probably  have  fre¬ 
quent  visitations  of  magistrates  and  other  persons,  that  wrould  be  better  calculated 
for  the  recovery  of  pauper  patients. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  state  of  the  licensed  houses  which  you  have 
visited,  exclusive  of  those  kept  by  Mr.  Warburton? — I  think,  generally  speaking,  as 
far  as  my  own  little  experience  goes,  and  I  can  discover,  from  the  perusal  of  these 
minutes,  that  they  have  been  improving. 

How  many  are  there  ? — If  the  question  refer  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
seven  miles  round,  the  number  of  licensed  houses  is  forty  eight. 

Out  of  that  number  of  houses,  are  the  plans  of  any  of  them  submitted  to  the 
commissioners,  so  that  they  may  be  quite  sure  they  see  the  whole  ? — At  the  last 
licensing  day  a  licence  was  granted  to  an  individual  who  brought  with  her  a  plan  of 
her  house  ;  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  other  plan. 

In  those  houses,  how  many  contained  regular  lists  of  the  patients  within  them  ? — ■ 
I  think  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  and  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s,  and  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
rows,  there  are  kept  ledgers,  containing  pretty  accurate  statements,  one  margin 
containing  the  admissions,  another  the  removals  and  how  the  deaths  have  occurred, 
and  so  on  ;  those  are  the  most  methodical. 

Unless  in  all  cases  you  are  sure  that  you  see  the  whole  house,  and  also  have  a  list 
of  the  patients  whom  you  are  to  see  in  that  house,  it  must  be  quite  obvious  it  may 
be  possible  for  many  patients  to  be  confined  in  those  houses  wrho  are  never  seen  at 
all  ? — Yes  ;  but  in  the  first  place  there  is  a  penalty  for  taking  in  without  a  certificate* 
or  for  omitting  to  return ;  but  the  commissioners  going  round,  they  having,  as  they 
suppose,  an  accurate  notification  of  the  admission  of  each  patient,  are  tolerably 
secure ;  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  absolutely  secure. 

If  they  possessed  those  tw^o  checks  of  the  plan  of  the  house,  and  the  actual 
number  of  patients,  so  that  they  might  be  sure  they  saw  all  the  house,  they  might 
ascertain  to  a  certainty  whether  they  saw  all  the  patients  ?— -That  would  be  sufficient 
if  they  could  be  sure  that  the  plan  was  accurate ;  but  the  same  motives  that  would 
induce  them  to  secrete  would  induce  them  to  conceal  part  of  their  house. 

Have  you  ever  made  any  remarks  in  the  different  houses  you  have  visited,  as  to 
the  deficiency  of  regular  keepers  ? — I  think  that  the  commissioners  have  occasion¬ 
ally  observed  rather  a  deficiency  of  keepers,  and  have  remarked  thereupon  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  house. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  employment  of  convalescent  patients  as  keepers 
of  others  who  are  labouring  under  a  greater  degree  of  disease  ? — I  think  it  is  good 
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for  the  one  party  but  not  for  the  other ;  it  is  good  for  a  convalescent,  as  any  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  from  a  particular  train  is  good  ;  but  as  I  imagine  a  certain  salutary 
fear  to  be  an  important  ingredient  in  the  patient’s  character,  that  cannot  exist  as  to 
a  person  whom  a  patient  has  seen  chained  perhaps  only  the  other  day. 

Do  you  consider  that  that  species  of  employment  would  be  salutary  to  a  conva¬ 
lescent  patient  though  employment  generally  would  be  useful  to  him,  that  he  should 
be  employed  in  acts  of  coercion  on  a  patient  more  furious  and  less  advanced  in 
convalescence  than  himself? — I  think  any  employment  would  be  advantageous,  that 
perhaps  least  of  all. 

May  it  not  happen,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  disease,  that  a  keeper 
approaching  to  convalescence  might  be  found  guilty  of  needless  severity  or  acts  of 
great  violence  towards  those  he  was  employed  to  watch  over  ? — ’He  might,  I  can 
see  only  that  recommendation,  which  is  only  a  partial  one. 

Do  not  you  think  their  being  employed  in  a  trust  is  likely  to  create  a  stimulus  in 
their  minds  which  might  be  advantageous  to  them  ? — I  consider  that  the  employment 
is  the  most  beneficial  part  of  it. 


William  Macmichael,  Esquire,  M.  D.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

HOW  long  have  you  been  employed  as  a  commissioner  ? — Since  last  October. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  present  Act  of  Parliament  gives  the  commissioners 
sufficient  powers? — I  should  think  they  might  be  rendered  more  efficient  if  the  Act 
of  Parliament  were  altered,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  exactly  howr ;  for  though  I  have 
read  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I  have  not  studied  it  very  minutely. 

In  point  of  fact,  have  the  visits  you  have  made  with  the  other  commissioners 
been  as  effectual  to  promote  the  objects  as  you  could  wish? — I  think  so,  certainly; 
wre  go  always  at  a  time  when  we  are  not  expected ;  we  see  every  part  of  the  house ; 
we  go  at  all  hours  on  any  day ;  they  can  never  make  any  preparation  for  our  recep¬ 
tion  ;  we  see  all  the  beds,  go  into  every  room,  and  call  every  patient,  and  we  state 
who  we  are,  and  ask  them  if  they  have  any  thing  to  complain  of ;  and  wje  look  at  all 
the  certificates. 

Have  you  ever  visited  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  at  Bethnal  Green? — Yes, 
I  have  been  twice  there. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  long,  or  nearly  how  long,  it  took  you  and 
the  commissioners  to  go  through  the  whole  of  that  establishment? — I  should  think 
two  hours  we  must  have  been  there. 

Do  you  consider  that  two  hours  investigation  of  an  establishment  containing 
nearly  500  patients  was  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  state 
of  those  patients,  or  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  in  that  asylum? — No,  I  should 
think  it  not  sufficient,  certainly. 

Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  investigation  of  those  commissioners  is  productive  of 
no  good  as  to  establishing  the  point  whether  the  persons  ought  or  not  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  establishment  ? — The  propriety  of  continuing  them  in  the  establishment 
depends  upon  the  medical  certificate  which  we  look  at,  and  they  are  occasionally 
visited  by  other  medical  men  ;  our  superintendence  is  rather  as  to  the  management 
of  the  house  than  as  to  the  precise  points  of  insanity  of  each  individual  case. 

With  regard  to  the  visits  of  the  commissioners  themselves,  you  do  not  consider 
that  those  visits  are  productive  of  any  advantage  as  to  determining  whether  the 
patients  ought  or  not  to  be  any  longer  continued  in  that  establishment  ? — Yes  ;  be¬ 
cause  if  the  persons  are  sufficiently  sane  to  know  who  we  are,  and  why  we  come, 
they  immediately  come  forward  and  speak  to  us,  and  we  listen  to  their  story ;  and 
if  we  find  by  their  story  they  have  returned  to  sanity,  we  see  the  keeper  instantly. 

Supposing  you  should  find  that  they  are  returned  to  sanity,  what  power  have  you 
to  discharge  those  patients  ? — I  should  think  we  have  not  the  power. 

Are  you  aware  that  any  person  confined  ever  was  discharged  in  consequence  of 
your  representations  ? — Having  been  so  short  a  time  a  commissioner,  I  am  not 
very  familiar  with  the  records ;  Doctor  Bright  would  answer  that  question  much 
better  than  I  could :  I  think  they  might,  in  consequence  of  persuading  the  persons 
who  have  sent  them  there,  and  the  gentleman  upon  whose  certificate  they  have  been 
admitted. 

In  point  of  fact,  have  you  ever  made  such  a  representation? — Not  since  I  have 
been  a  commissioner. 

Have  you  ever  had  conversation  with  any  patients  professing  to  be  cured  ? — 
Many. 

With  any  whom  you  had  reason  to  believe  to  be  cured  ? — No ;  the  most  ordinary 
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observation  of  them  is,  that  they  are  confined  improperly ;  but  I  have  never  had 
conversation  with  any  person  whom  I  believed,  on  inquiry,  to  be  cured. 

You  say,  on  inquiry  you  found  they  had  not  been  improperly  confined;  do  you 
mean  inquiry  of  the  keepers? — No,  of  course  we  should  not  take  the  evidence  of  the 
keepers ;  the  secretary  would,  if  he  thought  a  case  made  out,  write  to  the  person 
who  gave  the  certificate  originally. 

Have  you  in  many  cases  examined  the  certificates? — We  always  look  at  all  the 
certificates ;  that  is  the  first  thing  we  do. 

By  whom  are  they  generally  signed  ? — They  are  signed  by  any  medical  man ;  an 
apothecary’s  signature  is  sufficient ;  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary. 

Do  the  greater  number  of  them  appear  to  you  to  be  signed  by  competent  persons  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

Are  they  in  many  cases  signed  by  persons  connected  with  the  establishment? — 
No  instance  of  that  has  fallen  within  my  observation. 

How  long  do  you  generally  serve  as  commissioner  ? — For  two  years,  and  then 
we  are  appointed  again  at  an  interval  of  time  ;  I  am  the  junior  commissioner. 

Are  the  licences  signed  by  all  the  commissioners  ? — The  licences  are  signed  by 
three  commissioners ;  I  have  signed  all  the  licences  for  this  year. 

Do  you  consider  yourself  called  upon  to  grant  a  licence,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  the  person  applying? — If  the  person  had  been  guilty  of  any  impro¬ 
priety  the  preceding  year,  I  should  conceive  he  would  not  have  the  licence  renewed. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  of  refusal? — I  am  not. 

In  your  examination,  is  not  your  attention  rather  directed  to  the  general  character 
of  the  house  than  to  the  individual  state  of  each  patient? — Certainly. 

It  appears  from  the  book  produced  by  Doctor  Bright,  that  the  certificates  have 
not  at  the  period  to  which  they  refer  been  all  examined ;  is  that  the  practice  now  ? 
- — Every  certificate  is  examined ;  for  instance,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  signed 
and  sealed ;  if  there  is  no  seal,  it  is  observed  on. 

Every  certificate  examined  ? — Yes ;  every  certificate  of  a  new  patient  since  the 
last  investigation  is  laid  upon  the  table,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  looks  at  it. 

Do  you  examine  the  original  certificates  every  time  you  visit  ?— Yes  ;  wre  do  not 
look  over  the  old  certificates ;  only  those  since  our  last  visitation. 

Are  there  fresh  certificates  granted  at  any  distance  of  time  ? — No  ;  there  is  no 
new  certificate  granted. 

Has  your  attention  been  called  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  insane  persons  ? — 
No,  it  has  not. 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  benefit  likely  to  result  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  county  lunatic  asylums  for  the  reception  of  paupers  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

Speaking  as  a  medical  man,  should  you  not  think  that  the  cure  of  lunatics  would 
be  equally  promoted  by  placing  them  under  a  milder  system  of  restraint  than  it  is 
possible  to  apply  in  the  houses  which  at  present  exist  with  the  numbers  occupying 
them  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 


Sir  Anthony  Carlisle ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  A.  Carlisle. 


HAVE  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  situation  and  state  of  the  lunatic 
asylums  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London? — It  has  happened  to  me  in  my  pro¬ 
fessional  duties,  to  have  my  attention  occasionally  called  to  those  subjects  as  a  public 
practitioner,  and  also  from,  in  the  course  of  my  duty,  having  to  visit  private  patients 
confined  in  private  mad  houses,  as  an  anatomist  and  as  a  physiologist,  and  a  general 
practitioner,  I  have  considered  it  part  of  my  duty  to  use  my  best  endeavours  to  as¬ 
certain  the  causes  and  seeds  of  that  unfortunate  malady,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with 
no  very  great  satisfaction. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  present  system  of  visitation  of  those  asylums,  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  requiring  considerable 
alteration? — In  those  houses  where  I  have  visited  private  patients,  such  as  Sir 
Jonathan  Miles’s  house  for  example,  at  Hoxton,  I  have  casually  seen  the  pauper 
lunatics ;  and  at  one  time,  I  had  occasion  to  see  those  who  wrere  placed  in  that 
situation  in  the  navy  department,  for  the  lunatics  belonging  to  the  navy  were 
specially  confined  at  that  house ;  from  what  I  have  seen,  and  from  what  I  have 
met  with,  in  conversation  with  the  medical  gentlemen  who  superintend  that  house 
and  other  similar  houses,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  any  special  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  either  the  moral  or  medical  treatment  of  that  class  of  patients,  they 
seemed  to  be  slovenly  overlooked. 
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Do  you  consider  that  the  investigation,  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Sir  A.  Carlisle. 
College  of  Physicians,  is  effectual  ? — I  am  not  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  ^  ^  ' 

but  being  occasionally  at  the  time  of  the  visitations  of  physicians,  at  Sir  Jonathan  16  June  l827* 
Miles’s  house,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  did  not  belong  to  their  department,  to  look 
after  the  pauper  lunatics,  and  that  their  attention  was  directed  to  those  who  were 
not  of  that  class. 

Did  you  consider  that  their  attention  being  directed  to  other  classes,  it  was  clear 
that  system  of  visitation  was  not  effectual  ? — It  did  appear  to  me  that  in  the  visita¬ 
tion  of  a  large  establishment,  the  short  time  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  infrequency, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression,  of  their  calling,  was  very  inefficient  to  determine  upon 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  confinement  of  such  a  large  number  of  persons  : 
there  must  be  a  great  number  entirely  overlooked,  the  examination  appeared  to  be 
quite  insufficient  to  decide  upon  those  who  ought  to  continue  to  be  confined,  or 
those  who  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty,  because  in  a  house  containing  two  or  three 
hundred  persons,  three  or  four  or  five  gentlemen  going  together,  and  remaining 
there  two  or  three  hours,  which  I  believe  has  been  generally  the  case,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  examine  into  the  state  of  mind  of  such  a  number  of  persons 
whose  natural  character  and  morbid  character  were  so  exceedingly  differing,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  character  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual,  to  determine  whether  he  ought  to  continue  there,  or  ought  to  be  discharged,  so 
that  it  must  very  greatly,  under  such  visitations,  depend  upon  the  account  of  the 
person  belonging  to  the  house. 

You  think  that  the  fault  is  inherent  in  the  svstem,  more  than  in  the  establish- 
ments  themselves  ? — I  think  that  part  of  the  system  is  a  very  inefficient  one ;  it 
is  not  a  sufficient  inspection. 

Do  you  not  apprehend  that  the  commissioners  attention  is  rather  directed  to  the 
general  character  of  the  house,  than  to  the  individual  state  of  each  patient  r — It 
must  be  so  ;  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  visit,  and  the  infrequency  of  it. 

Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  any  observations  which  occur  to  you,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  medical  establishments  for  insane  persons,  and  whether 
they  are  sufficient  or  otherwise,  for  the  object  for  which  they  are  designed  ? — It 
appears  to  me  that  the  medical  attendance  of  those  houses  called  mad  houses,  as 
well  as  other  institutions,  is  far  too  limited ;  that  is  one  of  the  great  faults  of  them, 
there  is  not  the  ability  to  examine  all  the  cases,  either  the  disease  requires  medical 
attention,  or  is  unfit  for  medical  attention ;  if  it  requires  medical  attention,  from 
my  experience  in  the  public  institution  I  have  belonged  to  for  five  and  thirty  years, 
there  is  not  attention  bestowed  upon  it,  for  the  disease  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind, 
mixing  moral  and  medical  attention  ;  but  in  the  cases  of  lunatics,  in  all  the  public 
institutions  I  have  attended,  there  is  far  less  attention  bestowed,  less  time  bestowed 
upon  the  disease  of  the  patients  than  in  the  common  hospitals,  where  the  common 
diseases  are  treated. 

Would  you  consider  it  a  great  improvement  in  the  state  of  those  asylums,  if  there 
wras  to  be  a  regular  medical  man  in  each  establishment,  containing  a  hundred 
patients  ? — I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  physician  or  surgeon  in  every  house  con¬ 
taining  an  hundred  patients,  for  this  reason,  that  lunatics  are  especially  liable  to 
sudden  diseases  endangering  life ;  they  are  liable  to  apoplexy,  and  to  obstructions 
of  the  urine,  and  ruptures  ;  if  they  do  not  get  immediate  relief  they  die ;  if  a  man 
is  not  bled  within  an  hour  of  the  apoplexy,  the  patient  perishes ;  if  something  is 
not  done  instantly,  the  patient  falls  into  a  dangerous  state,  or  perishes. 

If  there  should  be  any  establishment,  in  which  there  are  confined  upwards  of  five 
hundred  patients  without  any  resident  medical  man,  and  to  which  only  occasional 
visits  were  paid  by  medical  men,  you  would  consider  that  establishment  deficient  in 
its  medical  appointments? — Quite  improper,  that  would  be  my  judgment  of  it. 

Do  you  think  that  those  five  hundred  patients  would  require  much  more  medical 
attendance,  than  any  other  five  hundred  persons  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  no  insane 
person  is  ever  in  perfect  bodily  health,  their  bodily  health  requires  constant  atten¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  more  liable  to  bodily  errors  than  persons  who  have  no  mental 
disease,  that  is  my  judgment  of  them. 

In  point  of  longevity,  that  does  not  appear  to  be  so? — I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
a  criterion,  because  a  lunatic  is  put  under  better  care  and  management  than  persons 
at  large ;  and  if  a  lunatic  is  properly  looked  after,  his  stomach  and  bowels,  and  so 
on  are  kept  in  good  order,  but  a  person  not  so  treated  frequently  loses  his  life  through 
negligence. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  diet,  w-ould  you  not  consider  it  a  great  objection 
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Sir  A.  Carlisle  to  a  medical  establishment,  that  there  was  no  distinction  of  diet  between  high 
^  patients  and  convalescent  patients,  between  patients  labouring  under  occasional 
16  June  1827.  sickness  and  those  who  were  otherwise  in  comparative  health? — I  am  quite  con¬ 
vinced,  from  experience,  that  both  for  the  moral  health,  that  is,  the  remedying  the 
derangement  of  the  mind,  and  for  the  continuance  of  bodily  health,  diet  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  things,  and  that  it  should  be  specifically  directed  in  each  case, 
and  that  it  requires  medical  direction  in  each  case. 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  those  establishments,  if  a 
register  was  to  be  kept  of  the  process  towards  cure  of  each  individual,  in  which  the 
resident  medical  gentleman  was  to  insert  all  the  circumstances  attending  each  case? 
— It  would  be  very  important  to  the  medical  art,  to  the  healing  art  altogether,  if  the 
public  were  made  better  acquainted  with  the  history,  the  progress,  and  the  treatment 
of  insanity ;  it  has  been  kept  a  secret,  it  has  been  kept  close,  and  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  for  a  purpose  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention ;  in  consequence  of 
that  there  is  in  the  medical  profession  generally  a  great  want  of  knowledge  of  what 
is  done,  or  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  progress 
towards  cure,  or  the  relapses  and  the  causes  which  may  lead  to  the  one  or  the  other 
are  very  insufficiently  known ;  they  are  not  diffused  in  the  profession  at  all,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  of  great  importance,  and  it  would  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  and  certainly  to  a  better  understanding  of  it  generally,  if 
such  reports  and  registers  were  kept  and  made  public  from  time  to  time. 

As  you  have  stated  that  variety  of  diet  is  very  necessary  in  particular  cases,  would 
you  not  consider  variety  of  medicine  very  important? — Certainly,  there  can  be  no 
sweeping  rule  for  giving  medicine. 

Then  if  it  has  been  stated  that  the  same  medicines  have  been  given  to  all  the 
patients  throughout  a  madhouse,  do  you  not  consider  that  a  great  error  ? — I  think 
it  a  great  medical  error. 

And  that  it  might  be  productive  of  very  injurious  consequences? — Yes,  certainly. 

You  consider  it  important  that  a  person  who  may  be  in  charge  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution,  should  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  a  judgment  in  respect  to  the  diet  to  be  admi¬ 
nistered  to  each  individual  patient? — Yes  ;  were  I  the  superintendent,  and  answerable 
to  the  governors  of  an  institution  of  that  sort,  and  were  they,  from  a  feeling  of 
economy  and  saving,  to  coerce  me  in  the  treatment  of  a  lunatic,  or  a  set  of  lunatics, 
with  regard  to  diet,  I  would  say,  you  neither  do  the  patient  justice,  nor  do  you 
permit  me  to  exercise  my  judgment;  their  diet  must  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  not  of 
the  grossness  of  diet  in  general ;  it  must  be  fresh  meat,  and  not  salt  meat.  In  those 
institutions,  where  economy  is  a  great  matter,  I  have  seen  coarse  pieces  of  salt  beef, 
coarse  cheese,  and  not  the  best  kind  of  bread,  and  unwholesome  vegetables ;  there 
is  no  chance  of  restoring  a  man  whose  disordered  mind  depends  upon  a  disordered 
stomach  and  disordered  bowels,  if  he  is  taking  that  food.  If  a  man  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  dreaming  while  he  is  awake,  for  in  many  instances  insanity  consists  in 
a  man  not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  his  waking  and  sleeping  powers  ;  if  a 
man’s  powers  are  asleep,  he  becomes  a  lunatic  while  he  is  awake,  for  most  men  are 
lunatics  when  they  are  asleep,  with  a  disturbed  state  of  the  stomach ;  and  if  a  man 
is  thrown  into  that  state,  that  he  is  confused  while  he  is  awake,  he  becomes 
a  continued  lunatic,  and  he  has  no  chance.  There  is  an  operation  of  the  mind 
arising  from  the  disturbance  of  that  function,  which  physic  can  never  cure ;  if  a  man 
is  eating  that  which  disturbs  his  brain,  and  keeps  it  from  that  quiescence  and  rest 
which  the  health  of  the  mind  requires. 

In  that  case  are  there  not  many  instances  of  lunacy  in  which  an  allowance  of 
9$.  a  week  would  be  extremely  incompetent  to  procure  the  necessary  treatment  of 
mind  and  body? — I  think  95.  a  week  would  be  quite  insufficient. 

You  refer  to  particular  cases  of  the  disease  where  it  arises  from  the  stomach  ; 
what  should  you  guess  might  be  the  average  in  100  of  such  cases,  and  who,  there¬ 
fore,  might  be  in  all  probability  cured  by  a  better  treatment  of  the  digestive  organs  ? 
— I  once  took  considerable  pains  on  this  subject,  and  opened  the  heads  of  those 
unfortunate  persons,  and  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  not  finding  the  seat  of  the 
disease  to  be  in  the  brain ;  but  the  head  of  a  man  who  has  been  a  raving  lunatic 
for  twenty  years  may  be  opened  and  no  disorder  found  in  the  brain,  but  the  dis¬ 
order  found  in  the  abdomen ;  but  I  would  say,  that  where  a  hurt  or  disease  or 
disorder  exists  in  the  brain,  there  is  at  least  an  equal  number  where  it  exists  in  the 
stomach ;  I  should  be  of  opinion  from  looking  at  the  brain  in  so  many  cases,  I  think, 
that  a  charity  for  the  poor  would  be  no  charity  where  diet  was  not  attended  to. 

Generally  speaking,  you  do  not  consider  that  in  the  Lunatic  Asylums  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  London  any  curative  process  is  going  on  with  regard  to  the  pauper 
patients  ? — None  at  all ;  the  disease  is  left  to  subside,  and  they  are  left  to  take  their 
chance;  a  general  inquiry  is  made  whether  the  functions  of  the  body  are  going  on 
right,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes  they  are  not  going  on  right  when 
it  is  thought  they  are. 

Have  you  ever  considered  that  the  situation  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  ? — I  think  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  that  the  general  health 
of  persons  under  confinement  should  have  all  possible  advantages  ;  that  is,  that  the 
air,  the  water  and  every  thing  conducive  to  human  health  should  be  as  appropriate  as 
possible. 

Do  you  think  it  important  that  they  should  have  greater  space  than  can  be  found 
within  populous  towns,  a  garden  or  a  farm  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  think  in  some  parts 
near  London  they  might  find  places  sufficiently  healthy  ;  I  think  when  a  man  is  in 
a  state  of  convalescence  he  should  be  removed  to  a  convalescent  establishment  or  to 
his  friends ;  if  there  was  a  public  garden  twenty  miles  off,  where  a  man  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  and  to  tie  up  seeds  and  so  on,  and  auxiliary  to  the  main  establish¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  a  most  important  thing,  and  probably  it  would  pay  itself;  I  merely 
take  leave  to  throw  out  that,  particularly  a  kitchen  garden,  a  market  garden. 

Do  not  you  think  it  desirable  it  should  be  attached  to  the  main  building,  that 
persons  in  a  certain  state  of  convalescence  might  be  permitted  to  go  partly  into  it  ? 
— I  believe  there  is  no  institution  that  is  decently  conducted  where  that  is  not  per¬ 
mitted,  even  in  the  worst  of  those  houses  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  visit. 

Is  it  not  necessary  for  a  Lunatic  Asylum  to  be  constructed  with  reference  to  its 
intention,  for  instance,  avoiding  a  very  gloomy  building? — It  is  necessary  that  the 
building  should  be  well  ventilated  and  tolerably  cheerful. 

You  consider  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  more  appearance  of  confine¬ 
ment  than  is  necessary? — Yes ;  I  should  think  a  man  in  a  cheerful  room  like  this 
would  recover  much  sooner  than  in  a  dark  cell. 

You  consider  the  confinement  of  lunatics  in  a  prison  in  the  country  very  much 
calculated  to  retard  their  recovery? — Very  much  so. 
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Edward,  Wright,  Esq.  M.  D.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  the  resident  apothecary  at  Rethlem? — Apothecary  and  superintendent.  e.  Wr  'isht 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  mode  of  restraint  _ j 

adopted  in  that  asylum  ? — The  modes  we  have  are  only  the  waistcoat,  the  belt  and 
gloves,  and  the  hobbles  for  the  feet,  a  sort  of  strap  going  from  ankle  to  ankle,  but 
allowing  the  individual  to  wralk  with  about  a  half  pace. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  using  much  restraint  with  regard  to  the  patients  ? — Very 
little  indeed ;  the  report  for  the  last  week  was,  that  seven  individuals  had  been  more 
or  less  under  restraint,  none  of  them  constantly. 

Out  of  what  number? — Our  present  number  last  week  was  195;  but  not  the 
whole  seven  at  one  time,  sometimes  during  the  night  two  of  them  are  occasionally 
violent,  and  they  are  both  criminals. 

Do  you  mean,  that  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  restraining  more  than  that  number 
of  individuals  even  at  night? — I  state  all  the  restraint  used ;  we  are  obliged,  by 
a  positive  regulation  of  the  house,  to  report  every  Thursday  morning  every  instance 
of  restraint,  if  but  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  committee  then  sitting ;  and  whenever 
the  restraint  exists  beyond  the  seven  days,  the  physicians  are  obliged  to  report  it. 

Have  you  any  instances  in  Bethlem  of  those  technically  called  wet  patients  ? — 

We  have  a  number. 

What  is  the  treatment  ? — They  sleep  in  cribs  on  straw,  covered  with  blankets  ; 
the  straw,  by  a  rule  of  the  house,  is  removed  every  morning ;  if  a  portion  of  dry 
straw  remains,  it  is  suffered  to  remain  ;  but  all  which  touched  the  blanket  is  re¬ 
moved  every  morning. 

How  close  are  those  cribs  placed  to  each  other? — In  a  gallery  of  220  or  230  feet 
long,  there  are  but  three  and  twenty  beds ;  there  are  only  cribs  in  the  basement 
part. 

How  closely  are  the  crib  patients  packed  ? — They  have  all  separate  rooms ;  and 
a  gallery  of  220  feet  has  only  23  of  those. 

Each  crib  patient  has  a  separate  room?— Yes  ;  no  two  patients  sleep  together. 

I  have  known  where  a  person  has  been  very  timid  it  has  been  allowed,  but  that  does 
not  occur  twice  in  a  twelvemonth. 

That  is  the  general  practice  of  hospitals? — Almost  the  invariable  practice. 
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If  in  any  establishment  it  should  be  proved,  that  in  a  room  of  twenty  feet,  sixteen 
or  eighteen  persons  were  confined  in  separate  cribs  during  the  night,  you  would 
consider  that  very  injurious  ? — To  me  it  appears  very  extraordinary ;  but  then  I  am 
so  situated  where  we  have  such  indulgencies  as  we  cannot  expect  at  any  private 
house  ;  but  I  should  say  decidedly,  that  it  must  be  unwholesome. 

If  it  should  appear  that  in  any  of  those  establishments  those  crib  patients  are 
confined  in  their  straw,  and  in  their  beds,  manacled  by  both  arras  and  both  legs  in  some 
instances,  and  in  all  instances  by  one,  and  are  all  confined  from  Saturday  evening  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  winter  till  nine  on  the  Monday  morning,  without  being  removed 
from  their  cribs,  and  without  being  cleaned,  would  you  not  consider  that  extremely 
injurious  to  their  health  ? — I  can  conceive  a  case  in  which  it  would  not  be  improper, 
provided  the  person  was  kept  clean. 

If  that  were  done  generally,  should  you  not  consider  it  improper? — Yes;  we 
have  but  one  case  where  it  occurs,  that  is  the  case  of  Andrew  Harvey,  a  criminal 
lunatic  ;  a  murderer.  He  is  not  a  dirty  patient ;  he  is  sometimes  in  such  a  furious 
state  as  to  render  it  necessary. 

Your  opinion  was  asked  on  a  supposed  question  of  practice  in  another  establish¬ 
ment  ;  if  you  understood  such  a  practice  to  prevail,  what  would  be  your  opinion  of 
it  ? — -That  it  was  bad,  as  a  general  practice  ;  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

Have  you  ever  seen  anything  of  one  of  those  private  establishments  ? — I  have 
never  seen  any  of  them. 

If  it  were  the  custom  as  to  those  crib  patients  who  had  been  so  confined  from 
the  Saturday  evening  till  the  Monday  morning,  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  system  of  medicine  under  which  they  might  be  placed,  to 
take  them  into  a  yard,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  to  mop  them  down  with  cold 
water,  would  you  not  consider  that  a  practice  highly  objectionable  ? — I  should  con¬ 
sider  it  barbarous. 

How  much  covering  have  the  crib  patients  at  Bethlem? — If  differs  in  various 
seasons  of  the  year ;  three  blankets  and  a  coverlet ;  we  give  them  half  a  dozen,  or 
a  dozen,  if  they  wish  it. 

Supposing  persons  so  confined  in  those  cribs  during  the  winter  in  a  room  to 
which  there  was  no  glass,  or  where  there  was  no  mode  of  warming  the  room  or  re¬ 
gulating  the  temperature,  with  only  one  blanket  thrown  over  them,  and  they  placed 
in  those  cribs  without  any  body  clothes  whatever,  would  you  not  consider  that  likely 
to  aggravate  their  complaints  ?  —  I  should  consider  it  highly  improper ;  the  only 
question  is,  whether  with  such  a  number,  how  far  the  unwholesome  breathing  of 
that  air  might  warm  them ;  but  I  cannot  consider  one  blanket  sufficient  at  that 
season  of  the  year. 

The  persons  who  are  confined  in  cribs  are  very  often  those  subject  to  furious  pa¬ 
roxysms,  are  they  not? — In  our  establishment,  the  dirty  and  the  violent. 

Is  it  your  habit  to  leave  those  persons  during  the  night  without  persons  to  watch 
them  ? — No,  we  have  a  watch  during  the  whole  night. 

If  you  were  to  hear  of  those  persons  being  chained  down  and  left  for  the  night 
should  you  think  it  a  bad  practice  ? — Yes,  certainly;  it  becomes  necessary  to  relieve 
them  from  the  intolerable  thirst  some  of  them  endure  ;  and  occasionally,  if  they  are 
exceedingly  violent,  it  is  then  necessary  to  undo  the  door,  and  to  ascertain  the  fact. 

Is  water  ever  administered  to  any  of  your  patients  of  that  description  during  the 
night? — I  never  indiscriminately  leave  it;  but  it  is  one  part  of  the  duty,  if  they 
request  to  have  their  thirst  slaked,  that  the  person  left  supplies  the  drink  to  them  ;  all 
night  long  this  person  parades  through  the  galleries,  watches  lest  any  fire  should  occur, 
and  goes  in  every  half  hour  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  every  part. 

Do  you  consider  that  your  time,  as  a  medical  man,  is  constantly  employed  in  super¬ 
intending  the  health,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of  the  persons  under  your  care? — 
I  am  employed  from  about  ten  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon  in  attending 
to  them,  and  am  only  called  at  other  hours  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Would  you  say  that  if  there  was  a  private  establishment  containing  five  hundred 
persons,  without  any  resident  medical  man,  that  establishment  was  deficient  ? — 
Decidedly  so ;  there  are  many  cases  in  which  they  go  off  into  sudden  fits  of  apo- 
plexy,  and  in  which  a  man’s  life  might  be  lost  if  not  speedily  redeemed  by  bleeding 
him. 

Would  you  not  consider  it  a  necessary  part  of  an  establishment  to  that  extent,  to 
have  a  medical  man  resident  in  the  house  ? — That  is  my  opiuion. 

With  reference  to  servants  and  assistant  keepers  in  the  establishment,  what  pro¬ 
portion  have  you  to  the  number  of  patients?— No  one  gallery  contains  more  than 
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twenty-three ;  every  gallery  has  one  keeper,  and  each  of  the  basements  on  the  male 
and  female  sides  have  two  ;  in  consequence  of  their  being  dirty,  and  more  attention 
being  required,  therefore,  in  the  basements,  they  have  two  to  twenty-three,  and  in 
the  others,  one  to  twenty-three. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  those  are  regular  keepers,  or  that  they  are  con¬ 
valescent  patients  employed  as  assistants  ? — We  never  employ  convalescents,  except 
that  we  are  very  happy  to  get  them  to  help  to  clean. 

You  do  not  employ  them  about  the  persons  of  others  ? — No. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  employment  of  convalescent  patients  about  the  persons 
of  maniacs  not  so  far  advanced  to  recovery,  is  dangerous  ? — I  should  never  think  of 
giving  them  any  thing  like  a  confidential  employment ;  they  do  a  great  deal  in 
cleaning,  and  in  little  acts  of  kindness,  but  never  as  superintendents  of  the  persons 
of  others. 

If  there  should  be  an  establishment  where  there  are  only  two  regular  keepers  to 
160  or  170  male  patients,  and  all  the  other  duties  are  performed  by  convalescent 
lunatics,  would  you  not  consider  that  an  improper  establishment? — It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  to  me  ;  it  is  very  improper  in  my  opinion. 

If  there  should  be  any  establishment  in  which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  have  what 
is  called  a  crib-room  man  to  every  room  in  which  those  cribs  are  placed,  a  conva¬ 
lescent  lunatic  appointed  as  the  crib-room  man,  and  he  having  the  whole  arrangement 
of  undressing  those  crib  patients  and  of  locking  them  to  their  cribs,  and  that  the 
regular  keepers  merely  afterwards  came  to  see  that  it  was  all  right,  would  you  not 
consider  that  an  improper  practice  ? — Decidedly  bad ;  no  individual  whom  it  is 
proper  to  confine  should  be  entrusted  with  that  authority. 

You  would  consider  it  wrong  with  reference  to  the  person  so  employed  as  retard¬ 
ing  his  ultimate  cure,  and  with  regard  to  the  person  whom  it  was  his  business  to  look 
after? — I  do  not  look  so  much  to  that  as  the  impropriety  of  employing  a  person  who 
might  in  a  moment  release  or  capriciously  restrain  another. 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  bad,  both  in  the  respect  you  mention  and  also  in 
respect  to  the  convalescent  himself,  that  having  the  care  of  persons  whom  he  might 
occasionally  see  in  a  state  of  fury,  might  derange  his  own  mind  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  that  effect  so  frequently  as  might  be  supposed. 

What  classification  of  patients  have  you ;  do  you  allow  the  furious  maniac  to 
associate  with  those  further  advanced  towards  convalescence  ? — No  ;  we  have  three 
kinds  ;  the  criminal,  the  curables,  and  the  incurables ;  the  criminals  have  two  sepa¬ 
rate  establishments,  the  one  at  the  back  of  the  establishment  for  the  male,  and  the 
other  for  the  female ;  and  there  are  four  galleries  for  the  males  and  five  for  the 
females  ;  the  upper  gallery  contains  the  incurables  who  are  clean,  and  not  violent ; 
the  second  gallery,  the  convalescents ;  the  third  gallery,  those  not  quite  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  the  basement  contains  the  violent  and  dirty,  both  curable  and  incurable. 

Are  the  patients  belonging  to  those  respective  galleries  kept  separate? — Quite 
separate. 

If  there  be  any  establishment  in  which,  during  the  day  time,  all  the  patients 
frequent  the  same  room  ;  namely,  the  violent  maniacs,  the  wet  patients,  and  those 
further  advanced  to  recovery,  would  you  consider  that  system  as  highly  improper? — 
Highly  improper  ;  decidedly  bad. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  inconveniences  which  would  result  from  an  institution 
being  open  to  the  inspection  of  persons  appointed  to  visit  it  at  all  hours? — It  would 
be  a  most  wholesome  regulation. 

Would  there  be  any  objection  on  your  part  as  a  medical  man  from  the  excitement 
it  would  produce  in  the  feelings  of  any  of  the  patients,  to  permit  visitors  in  authority 
to  come  to  Bethlem  at  any  period  ? — Certainly  there  ought  to  be  no  objection  to 
the  inspection  of  lunatics ;  I  should  say,  that  every  investigation  and  inspection  of 
the  kind  was  much  to  be  wished  for  and  highly  proper  at  any  time,  day  or  night. 

From  the  particular  nature  of  the  establishment,  you  think  that  unless  properly 
guarded  it  is  liable  to  great  abuses? — Those  are  matters  of  feeling,  the  house  should 
be  openly  and  closely  inspected  at  all  hours. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  how  you  arrange  your  infirmary  3 — We  have  no  infir¬ 
mary,  we  should  not  take  any  person  who  was  dying  with  consumption  or  labouring 
under  palsy  or  apoplexy  ;  where  there  is  no  hope  of  cure,  if  they  become  so  either  in 
a  slight  or  occasional  sense,  we  attend  them  in  their  rooms. 

Do  you  vary  their  diet  according  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  patient  ? — 
Assuredly. 
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Dr.  If  there  be  any  establishment  in  which  that  custom  is  not  pursued  by  which  the 

E.  Wright.  same  diet  is  given  to  all  persons,  do  you  hold  that  to  be  improper  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

- - 1  Some  of  your  patients  are  allowed  to  have  exercise  out  of  doors,  are  they  not  ? — 

16  June  1827.  Yes,  all  unless  in  case  of  their  being  furious. 

Do  you  retain  the  same  classification  in  that  case  ? — Here  unfortunately  we  are 
not  quite  so  well  off. 

The  construction  of  the  building  of  New  Bethlem  is  as  good  as  possible  for  the 
purpose  ? — It  is  a  very  good  one  ;  my  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  a  pentagon  so  as 
to  command  a  view. 

So  far  as  air  and  cleanliness  are  concerned  you  have  great  advantages  ? — I  believe 
there  our  institution  stands  unrivalled. 

But  still  you  find  the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  carry  the  division  of  the 
airing  grounds  to  a  proper  extent? — We  have  airing  grounds,  and  I  trust  shall  be 
enabled  to  do  so  speedily ;  I  think  it  of  great  importance  to  have  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  airing  ground. 

With  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  building,  it  should  not  be  more  confined 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  ? — Quite  the  contrary,  open,  airy  and  with  cheering 
prospects  ;  there  are  two  or  three  asylums,  one  at  W akefield,  where  they  have  a  sort 
of  moon  from  which  they  can  see  the  surrounding  country,  they  hold  that  to  be  good. 

With  regard  to  the  diet  you  think  every  individual  ought  to  have  his  diet  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  circumstances  of  his  case  ? — Yes. 

And  with  the  same  attention  as  to  the  medicine  he  takes? — Yes. 

Is  it  vour  opinion  that  no  insane  person  is  in  a  perfectly  sound  state  of  heath  ? — 
No,  1  conceive  there  are  many  who  are  in  a  very  sound  state  of  health. 

Do  you  consider  that  insane  patients  are  more  exposed  to  sudden  disease  than 
others? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular  distinction. 

You  conceive  that  the  body  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  mind  that  diet  is  of  great 
importance  ? — I  believe  that  insanity  is  as  much  a  bodily  disease  as  a  fever  or  bunyon 
on  my  finger. 

Do  you  not  consider  that  lunatics  are  peculiarly  liable  to  apoplexy  and  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  urine  ? — -Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  natural  conclusions  of  insanity  in  paralysis 
and  apoplexy,  so  much  so,  that  we  refuse  to  admit  those  who  are  paralytic  or 
apoplectic,  experience  teaching  us  that  those  cases  are  hopeless. 

Do  you  conceive  that  lunacy  is  ever  unattended  by  bodily  malady  ? — It  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  brain  just  as  much  as  dyspepsia  of  the  stomach. 

That  sort  of  food  which  would  derange  the  stomach  of  a  lunatic  you  consider  as 
peculiarly  objectionable  ? — Certainly. 

Would  you  think  it  proper  that  lunatic  patients  should  eat  salt  meat  so  many  days 
in  the  week  ? — Certainly  not. 

Supposing  meat  is  to  be  had,  the  best  meat  is  desirable? — Yes,  we  are  very 
particular  in  that  respect ;  the  best  meat  that  which  is  digested  with  the  greatest 
facility  is  always  given  by  us. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  person  who  is  not  constantly  in  communication  with  an 
insane  person  to  pronounce  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  discharged  or  not  ? — I  should 
say,  that  those  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  attending  the  insane  can  detect 
many  circumstances  bearing  on  that  point. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  detail  the  dietary  of  Bethlem  ? — I  have  not  it  with 
me,  but  it  shall  be  sent. 

Do  you  think  it  ’would  be  easy  or  possible  for  your  steward  assisted  by  yourself 
to  give  something  like  a  view  of  what  the  expense  would  be  for  a  pauper  lunatic 
properly  taken  care  of? — We  could  give  our  expense;  our  patients  probably  receive 
many  things  which  they  would  not  have  in  such  cases. 


Mr.  John  Thomas ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr. 

John  Thomas. 
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YOU  are  the  resident  apothecary  to.  Saint  Luke’s  ? — I  am. 

_  Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  your  system  at  Saint  Luke’s 
with  regard  to  those  patients  who  are  called  technically  wet  patients,  as  to  restraint, 
and  where  they  are  placed  at  night,  and  their  whole  treatment  ? — They  are  placed 
generally  upon  straw. 

Are  they  placed  separately  ? — Yes,  they  lie  on  straw  generally,  with  a  blanket 

over  them ;  the  dirty  wet  patients,  of  whom  we  have  about  half  a  dozen  in  each 
gallery. 
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Are  they  all  in  the  same  sleeping  room  ? — No,  they  each  of  them  have  a  separate 
room. 

Have  they  only  one  blanket  ? — One  blanket  over  the  straw ;  but  then  they  have 
from  two  to  three,  and  a  coverlet  besides,  over  their  persons. 

Have  you  ever  visited  Bethlem? — Yes. 

Is  your  system  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  existing  in  Bethlem  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
it  is  pretty  much  the  same. 

Have  you  ever  visited  any  of  the  private  asylums  where  pauper  lunatics  are  con¬ 
fined  ? — I  have  been  at  Bethnal  Green,  but  I  have  never  examined  into  them ; 
I  have  made  it  a  point  not  to  do  so,  lest  it  should  be  considered  inquisitive. 

How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  Saint  Luke’s  hospital  as  resident  apothe¬ 
cary? — I  have  been  there  ten  years. 

Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  restrain  patients  in  beds? — Frequently;  in  cold 
weather  perhaps  they  would  not  be  in  their  beds  at  all  unless  they  were  confined ; 
but  only  by  the  leg,  not  to  restrain  them,  and  that  only  in  a  particular  case. 

You  never  leave  them  for  six-and-thirty  hours  without  being  looked  to? — They 
are  got  up  every  morning,  and  their  beds  cleansed,  unless  it  is  ordered  by  their  me¬ 
dical  attendant  that  they  should  remain  in  bed. 

You  do  not  confine  them  all  the  day  as  w7ell  as  all  night? — No,  certainly  not; 
I  should  conceive  that  was  very  detrimental  to  their  health. 

What  modes  of  restraint  have  you  in  Saint  Luke’s  ? — We  have  almost  all  that  are 
in  use,  the  handcuffs,  the  w'aistcoats  and  muffs ;  and  sometimes  we  confine  them 
with  a  belt  round  to  their  hands,  to  prevent  them  tearing  their  clothes. 

Upon  the  average,  how'  many  persons  are  restrained  there  in  the  course  of  a  week  ? 
— We  perhaps  have  about  four  or  five  in  each  gallery  under  restraint,  but  not  always 
under  restraint ;  they  are  sometimes  more  quiet,  and  then  the  restraint  is  removed ; 
we  restrain  them  as  little  as  possible. 

What  number  have  you  in  each  gallery? — About  five-and-thirty ;  but  sometimes 
there  is  not  one  under  restraint. 

Are  you  obliged  to  report  the  number  under  restraint? — No;  that  comes  more 
under  the  moral  management  of  them. 

Is  there  any  public  record  kept,  by  which  any  person  could  ascertain  whether  they 
were  under  restraint  or  not? — No,  we  have  no  book  of  that  sort;  they  could  ascer¬ 
tain  by  going  round  the  house  w  hat  number  are  under  restraint,  which  they  do  every 
week. 

There  are  no  reports  made  to  the  visiting  committee  of  the  number  under  re¬ 
straint  ?- — No. 

You  stated  that  you  have  never  been  to  visit  a  private  establishment,  because  you 
thought  it  might  be  considered  inquisitiveness  ;  is  there  any  such  jealousy  ? — I  have 
never  been  refused,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  I  should  be  refused  if  I  was 
o  apply. 

What  number  of  patients  have  you  at  Saint  Luke’s  ? — About  two  hundred  and 
seventy. 

Is  your  time  generally  occupied? — Yes,  it  is. 

There  is  quite  enough  for  one  medical  man  to  do  in  attending  to  the  patients  in 
Saint  Luke’s  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  consider  that  a  less  number  would  afford  sufficient  employment  for  a  me¬ 
dical  man  constantly  resident  on  the  spot? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  ;  we  have 
a  surgeon  and  a  physician  besides ;  they  are  not  resident. 

Do  they  visit  every  day  ? — No,  they  do  not ;  the  physician  visits  three  times  a 
week,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  objection  that  would  arise  from  the  institution  being  open 
to  the  inspection  of  authorized  visitors  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  ? — No,  I  am 
not,  any  further  than  as  it  would  be  disturbing  many  from  their  slumbers,  and  cause 
a  great  excitement ;  w  hen  the  physician  and  myself  go  round,  we  are  obliged  to  get 
from  some  of  the  patients  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  it 
produces :  the  number  of  our  establishment  is  three  hundred ;  we  have  now  two 
hundred  and  seventy. 

Do  you  conceive  that  in  an  establishment  where  four  or  five  hundred  patients  are 
kept  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  resident  medical  man?— I  do  not  know,  if  there  was 
one  on  the  spot,  but  that  might  answer  the  purpose. 

Does  it  not  more  frequently  occur  to  patients  labouring  under  affections  of  the 
mind,  than  other  individuals,  that  they  would  be  seized  with  some  sudden  access  of 
complaint,  which  would  require  immediate  attendance  r — No,  I  do  not  know  that 
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they  would,  unless  it  was  under  apoplexy ;  they  would  require  immediate  attention 
then. 

J  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  an  establishment  of  that  kind,  to 
have  a  medical  person  either  resident  or  near  at  hand  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Do  you  conceive  that  each  lunatic  ought  to  be  inspected  every  four-and-twenty 
hours  ? — I  conceive  it  is  necessary. 

Is  it  necessary  to  vary  the  diet  frequently? — No,  unless  they  are  under  particular 
medical  treatment  for  any  derangement  of  their  health ;  not  so  far  as  it  respects 
insanity ;  they  have  the  regular  diet  of  the  hospital,  unless  that  is  altered  by  the 
physician  or  the  medical  attendant,  the  same  as  in  all  other  hospitals. 

That  is  adapted  to  the  case  of  the  individual? — Yes;  if  it  is  required,  we  alter  it 
for  a  few  days  at  any  time  when  it  is  necessary. 


Lunce,  18°  die  Junii ,  1827. 
ROBERT  GORDON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Mr.  Nathaniel  Nicholls,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1V1J  • 

Nathaniel  Nicholls. '  YOU  are  the  steward  of  Bethlem  Hospital? — I  am. 

v - ~  Have  you  brought  the  diet  table  with  you  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

18  June  1827.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  out  an  account  of  the  cost  per  head  of  each  patient? 

— -I  have  not ;  I  am  afraid  it  would  take  near  a  week  to  be  able  to  make  out  such 
an  account  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  myself. 

What  do  you  suppose  is  the  expense  of  each  person? — I  suppose  in  our  hospital 
it  is  about  40/.  per  annum  ;  but  our  hospital  is  expressly  for  the  cure  of  lunatics, 
and  all  means  are  devised  for  their  cure,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  our  expenses 
are  so  large. 

Is  the  diet  of  the  patients  the  same,  whether  it  is  a  person  in  a  good  state  of 
health  or  otherwise  ? — They  are  all  poor  patients  in  our  hospital,  they  must  be  all 
poor  except  the  criminal  patients. 

Of  course  the  diet  varies  according  to  the  health  of  the  patient? — All  healthy 
patients  have  the  same  diet ;  I  have  written  down  what  the  sick  diet  consists  of 
for  the  patients  who  may  be  attacked  with  fever  or  are  of  a  weakly  constitution. 

Your  calculation  of  40/.  per  head  includes  all  expenses? — Yes,  repairs  of  the 
buildings,  taxes  and  rates,  and,  in  fact,  every  expense  of  the  institution ;  that  is  but 
a  rough  calculation,  it  may  be  a  few  pounds  lower  or  higher. 

That  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  original  expense  of  the  building? — No. 

It  includes  medical  attendance  and  medicines  ? — Yes;  every  expense  except  that 
of  the  management  of  the  hospital  estates.  It  includes  also  the  clothing  of  the 
patients ;  the  bedding  and  the  furniture.  Incurable  patients  may  be  kept  lower 
than  that,  our  hospital  being  for  curable  patients  ;  the  expense  is  greater  than  if 
there  were  no  hope  of  their  cure.  The  parish  patients  in  the  poor  houses  pay  95; 
a  week,  and  that  with  clothing  amounts  to  27  /.  a  year.  1  think  about  sixpence  per 
day  added  to  that,  would  keep  them  very  comfortably  ;  that  would  amount  to  about 
36  /.  a  year. 

You  draw  a  great  distinction  between  the  expense  of  a  patient  who  may  recover, 
and  the  expense  of  one  who  is  incurable  ? — There  is  some  little  distinction  to  make 
between  the  two,  making  a  difference  of  some  few  pounds. 

Does  your  calculation  include  the  expense  of  medical  officers  ? — Yes. 

How  many  does  your  hospital  contain  ? — We  have  room  for  two  hundred  and  sixty. 

You  cannot  speak  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  expense  might  be  diminished  in  the 
case  of  a  common  asylum  ? — I  should  say  35 1.  a  year  would  amply  suffice,  and  I  raise 
my  calculation  from  what  is  now  paid ;  I  think  about  sixpence  a  day  each  lunatic 
would  add  materially  to  their  comforts. 

In  that  way,  for  35/.  a  head,  they  ought  to  have  the  best  food  when  sick;  they 
ought  to  have  medical  attendance  by  a  resident  apothecary,  and  the  occasional 
attendance  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  to  be  paid  for  such  attendance? — Yes; 
that  would  be  trifling  as  to  the  physician,  for  many  would  be  found  to  do  that 
gratuitously. 

And  also  their  clothing? — Yes. 


Mr. 

John  Thomas. 


16  June  1827. 
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[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  Diet  Table  referred  to  by  him ,  which  was 

read  as  follows :] 

Bethlem  Hospital. - The  Patients  Diet  Table. 

Monday.—  Breakfast :  Gruel. 

Dinner :  Broth  of  the  meat  boiled  the  preceding  day,  with  suet  puddings,  four 
ounces  of  bread  and  one  of  cheese  or  half  an  ounce  of  butter. 

Supper  :  Half-pound  of  bread,  and  two  ounces  of  cheese  or  one  ounce  of  butter. 


Mr. 

Nathaniel  Nicholh. 


18  June  1827, 


Tuesday. — Breakfast :  Gruel. 

Dinner:  Half-pound  of  cooked  meat  writh  vegetables,  and  a  half-pound  of 
bread. 

Supper  :  Half-pound  of  bread  and  two  ounces  of  cheese  or  one  ounce  of  butter. 

Wednesday.— “Breakfast:  Gruel.  c  t 

Dinner :  In  the  winter  months,  soup  from  the  meat  boiled  the  preceding  day ; 
legs  and  shins  of  beef,  split  peas,  &c.  &c.  and  a  half-pound  of  bread. 

In  the  summer  months  ;  broth  of  the  meat  boiled  the  preceding  day,  with 
baked  rice  puddings ;  four  ounces  of  bread,  and  one  ounce  of  cheese  or  a  half 
ounce  of  butter. 

Supper :  Half-pound  of  bread,  with  two  ounces  of  cheese  or  one  ounce  of 
butter. 

Thursday. — Breakfast :  Gruel. 

Dinner:  Half-pound  of  cooked  meat  with  vegetables,  and  a  half-pound  of 
bread. 

Supper :  Half-pound  of  bread,  with  two  ounces  of  cheese  or  one  ounce  of  butter. 
Friday.— Breakfast :  Gruel. 

Dinner  :  Broth  of  the  meat  boiled  the  preceding  day,  with  baked  batter  pud¬ 
dings  ;  four  ounces  of  bread,  and  one  ounce  of  cheese  or  half  an  ounce  of 
butter. 

Supper :  Half-pound  of  bread,  with  two  ounces  of  cheese  or  one  ounce  of  butter. 
Saturdav. — Breakfast:  Gruel. 

•f 

Dinner  :  Rice  milk,  with  half-pound  of  bread  and  two  ounces  of  cheese  or  one 
ounce  of  butter. 

Supper :  Half-pound  of  bread,  with  two  ounces  of  cheese  or  one  ounce  of  butter. 
Sunday. — Breakfast :  Gruel. 

Dinner :  Half-pound  of  cooked  meat,  with  vegetables  and  a  half-pound  of 
bread. 

Supper :  Half-pound  of  bread,  with  two  ounces  of  bread  or  one  ounce  of  butter. 

At  dinner  each  patient  has  daily  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  table  beer,  and  at 
supper  the  like  quantity. 

The  extras  for  the  sick  or  weakly  patients  consists  of  mutton  broth,  beef  tea,  sago, 
puddings,  tea,  eggs,  wine,  porter,  milk,  &c.  &c.  and  whatever  may  be  ordered  by  the 
medical  officers. 

TheD  1  et Table  recapitulated: 

Breakfasts. — G  ruel. 

Dinners. — Mondays :  Boiled  suet  puddings. 

Tuesdays 
Thursdays 
Sundays 

Wednesdays  :  Pease  soup  or  baked  rice  puddings. 

Fridays  :  Baked  batter  puddings. 

Saturdays :  Rice  milk. 

Suppers. — Bread  with  butter  or  cheese. 

Nath.  Nich oils,  Steward. 

Bethlem  Hospital,  18th  June  1827. 
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Stephen  Watts. 


s8  June  1827. 


Mr.  Stephen  Watts,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  clerk  to  the  directors  of  the  poor  for  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  ? — 
I  am. 

Will  you  produce  the  contract  with  Mr.  Warburton  for  the  support  of  the  pauper 
lunatics  ? — We  have  no  such  contract,  it  is  merely  verbal. 

Is  that  verbal  contract  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  vestry  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Have  you  brought  an  extract  from  the  vestry  book  of  those  minutes? — No,  I 
have  not. 

Can  you  state  the  nature  of  the  contract? — On  the  26th  of  September,  in  the 
year  1800,  Mr.  Stratton  having  been  lately  deceased,  Mr.  Warburton  took  the  house 
and  business,  and  applied  to  the  directors  and  guardians  to  continue  their  paupers 
at  that  house,  which  they  did.  They  agreed  with  him  that  they  should  remain,  and 
where  they  have  remained  till  lately. 

At  what  rate? — It  was  at  nine  shillings  a  week;  that  has  been  altered  several 
times,  according  to  the  price  of  provisions  ;  it  was  once  as  high  as  ten  shillings,  then 
it  was  reduced  to  nine  shillings,  then  ten  again,  and  now  it  has  been  nine  shillings 
for  three  years  past. 

What  does  that  nine  shillings  a  week  include  ? — Meat  and  drink,  lodging  and  every 
thing  but  clothing  and  medicine. 

Does  he  make  an  extra  charge  for  such  medicines  as  he  administers  to  your 
patients  ? — Every  quarter. 

Can  you  state  the  average  amount  of  that  charge  ?— I  suppose  about  six  or  seven 
pounds  a  quarter. 

How  many  patients  had  you  upon  the  average  ? — From  fifty-five  to  sixty.  T 
should  think  it  has  been  about  seven  pounds  upon  the  average. 

Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  what  the  clothing  for  your  patients  has  come  to?— 
I  should  suppose  about  three  pounds  a  head  per  annum,  I  do  not  think  it  is  more. 

Was  there  never  any  agreement  with  Mr.  Stratton  in  the  first  instance? — No. 

The  minutes  contain  the  substance  of  the  agreements  which  have  been  entered 
into  with  Mr.  Warburton  at  different  times  ? — Yes,  they  do. 


Mr.  Thomas  Baynard  Chappel ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  Y OU  are  clerk  to  the  governors  and  directors  of  the  poor  of  St.  George  Hanover- 

T.  B.  Chappel. '  square? — lam. 

you  produce  the  contract  between  the  governors  of  the  poor  of  your  parish, 
and  Mr.  Warburton,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pauper  lunatics  ? — There  is  no 
written  agreement  in  existence ;  the  only  agreement  is  a  verbal  one.  The  paupers 
belonging  to  St.  George’s  Hanover-square  were  at  the  same  house  previous  to 
Messrs.  Warburton  and  Talbot  taking  the  house,  and  they  have  remained  there 
ever  since. 

Was  there  no  written  agreement  with  the  predecessor? — Not  that  wfe  are  aware 
of ;  I  have  gone  back  for  sixty  years,  and  found  none ;  the  person  who  had  the 
house  previous  to  Messrs.  Warburton  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stratton; 
they  wTere  there  at  eight  shillings  and  nine  shillings  a  week,  and  have  continued  there 
from  that  time  up  to  this  with  slight  alterations,  from  eight  shillings  the  minimum, 
to  ten  shillings  the  maximum. 

What  does  that  allowance  comprehend  ? — Board,  lodging,  in  fact  every  thing  but 
clothing. 

Did  it  comprehend  medicines? — Yes. 

Was  medical  attendance  extra? — No,  nothing  for  medical  attendance;  our 
physician  attended  there  eight  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Does  not  Mr.  Warburton  make  a  quarterly  charge  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
for  medicines,  independently  of  any  charge  of  nine  shillings  per  week  ? — I  believe 
not. 

Do  you  know  whether  your  patients  have  been  supplied  with  medicines  at  all? — 
I  understand  they  have  been  occasionally,  but  I  have  not  particularly  looked  into 
that  point.  • 

You  say  there  is  no  u’ritten  agreement,  is  there  no  memorandum  at  all  ? — None 
that  I  can  find. 

x^re  you  vestry  clerk  ? — No,  only  clerk  to  the  governors  of  the  poor. 

How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Seven  years. 

When  was  the  last  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Warburton  ? — The  last  alteration 
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was  in  August  1824,  when  Mr.  Warburton,  by  letter,  began  to  increase  his  rate  of  Mr. 
charge,  from  eight  shillings  to  nine  shillings  per  week.  He  had  previously  reduced  T-  Ckappel. 
it  in  1822,  by  his  own  act,  from  nine  shillings  to  eight  shillings.  v - - - 

Was  it  acceded  to  by  writing  or  by  verbal  agreement? — By  letter.  In  1822,  he  18  **une  l827* 
stated  that  he  was  enabled  by  the  low  price  of  provisions  to  reduce  the  charge  to  eight 
shillings  a  week  ;  and  in  1824,  he  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  provisions  he  must  beg  for  an  increase  to  nine  shillings  a  week  ;  that  was  notified 
by  a  letter  to  the  directors  of  the  poor. 

Was  there  in  the  notification  any  reference  to  a  subsisting  agreement? — None 
whatever ;  but  simply  that  they  would  comply  with  his  request. 

Nobody  can  speak  precisely  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  beyond  the  contents  of 
that  letter? — No;  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Lee,  who  had  been  clerk  before  me  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  he  informed  me  that  there  was  no  agreement  in  existence  that  he  was 
aware  of  ;  that  when  he  came  there  the  paupers  were  maintained  at  Mr.  Stratton’s, 
and  that  Mr.  Warburton  took  the  business  of  Mr.  Stratton,  and  that  they  continued 
there  ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  more  passed  but  a  verbal  communication  between 
Mr.  Warburton  and  the  governors  of  the  poor. 

Are  you  sure  there  is  no  charge  for  medicines  in  the  books  of  the  parish  ? — I  am 
certain  there  is  not. 

Who  furnishes  the  clothes? — We  furnish  them. 

What  is  the  expense  of  clothing? — The  male  patients  we  conceive  stand  us  in 
1  /.  16,?.  and  the  females  1  /.  18  s.  6d. ;  they  are  thoroughly  clothed  once  a  year,  and 
one  change  of  linen. 

What  do  you  mean  by  one  change  of  linen  ? — Two  shirts  and  two  shifts,  and  twro 
pairs  of  stockings,  and  so  on. 


Mr.  William  Lee ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

# 

YOU  are  master  of  the  workhouse  for  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

Have  you  any  contract  between  your  parish  and  Mr.  Warburton  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  poor? — Only  a  verbal  one. 

Is  there  any  minute  entered  in  the  books  ?-— I  am  not  aware  of  any.  The  parish 
have  sent  their  lunatics  there  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  know 
of  no  written  contract ;  the  price  has  varied  now  and  then,  according  to  the  price 
of  provisions ;  and  they  sent  us  a  letter,  saying,  we  will  take  off  sixpence  or  put  on 
sixpence  a  week,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

What  is  the  price  you  pay  ? — Nine  shillings  per  week. 

Does  that  include  medicines? — Yes,  I  believe  it  does. 

It  includes  every  thing  except  clothing  ? — Yes,  clothing  and  porter ;  if  the  patients 
are  sickly  and  require  porter  we  pay  extra  for  that. 

You  do  not  pay  for  any  medicines? — I  am  not  aware  that  we  do. 

Is  it  usual  for  you  to  make  other  contracts  with  parties  without  entering  them  in 
your  books,  and  having  any  thing  to  show  ? — We  only  contract  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  provisions,  and  coals  and  candles,  and  so  on. 

Do  you  do  that  under  written  contracts  or  verbal? — Written  contracts. 

What  may  be  the  average  number  of  your  pauper  lunatics  in  Mr.  Warburton’s 
care  ? — At  present  we  have  forty-three. 

And  those  persons  are  there  without  your  having  any  written  contract  for  their 
maintenance? — Yes.  We  pay  our  bills  quarterly. 

You  not  only  have  no  contract  but  no  memorandum  in  writing,  of  the>  substance 
of  any  contract  ? — None  whatever. 

You  have  no  means  of  rectifying  any  mistake  that  may  arise  in  the  understanding 
of  the  agreement  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  see  how  any  mistake  can  well  arise  ;  there  is 
a  certain  price  agreed  upon,  which  is  nine  shillings  per  week,  and  that  is  paid  ;  we 
check  the  sum  with  their  bills  when  they  come  in  ;  we  keep  a  book  ;  we  enter  every 
patients  name  that  is  there,  and  check  their  bill  with  that  when  it  is  audited. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Warburton  does,  or  ought  to  do,  for  those  particular  patients,  the 
sort  of  particular  dietary,  is  not  part  of  the  contract  ? — No.  It  may  depend  perhaps 
on  the  state  of  their  health,  or  the  state  of  the  malady,  or  what  not. 

No  part  of  that  agreement  includes  anything  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment  when 
they  are  put  into  that  asylum  ? — No  ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  yourself  or  any  person  connected  with  your  Board,  to  attend 
at  Mr.  Warburton’s  to  see  that  the  pauper  lunatics  have  proper  treatment? — Yes; 
our  Board  attend  twice  or  three  times  a  year,  and  our  medical  officers  have  an  order 
to  attend  once  a  month,  at  least;  and  I  believe  they  do  attend  oftener. 
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Is  there  any  extra  charge  made  for  medicine,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is. 

You  are  quite  aware  of  the  terms  of  the  contract? — Yes. 

If  the  Committee  were  informed  that  there  were  extra  charges  of  that  nature  there 
must  be  a  mistake  ? — I  cannot  say  positively,  for  I  do  not  see  the  account ;  the 
vestry  clerk  keeps  the  account ;  1  am  not  aware  of  any  charge  for  medicines. 

Is  it  part  of  the  contract,  that  Mr.  Warburton  should  furnish  them  with  medicines? 
— I  have  always  understood  that  he  is  to  furnish  them  with  medicines,  if  they  are 
required. 

When  Mr.  Warburton  is  paid,  do  the  governors  take  a  receipt? — Yes,  of  course. 

Do  you  know  for  what  the  money  professes  to  be  paid  ? — For  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  the  lunatics,  I  presume,  but  I  do  not  pay  the  bills. 

Have  you  got  any  one  of  those  receipts  with  you  ? — No. 

There  is  no  distinction  made  between  curables  and  incurables  ? — No  ;  they  are  sent 
there  for  safe  custody  no  doubt. 


Emanuel  Allen ,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

WILL  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee  what  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex  in  their  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  pauper 
lunatics  ? — They  have  had  a  great  many  meetings,  and  have  proceeded  to  make 
a  partial  report,  which  the  quarter  sessions  declined  receiving  last  week,  requesting 
them  to  complete  their  report,  which  they  expect  to  do  in  a  few'  days. 

Can  you  give  to  the  Committee  that  partial  report? — No,  I  was  not  directed  to 
produce  anything  but  the  returns,  and  it  was  not  left  with  me;  it  was  taken  by 
Colonel  Clitheroe,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

What  returns  have  you? — Part  of  the  returns  made  by  the  parishes  of  the  pauper 
lunatics  in  the  different  establishments  in  the  county. 

Have  you  any  account  of  the  number  of  them  ? — I  have  only  part  of  them,  and 
the  particulars  as  far  they  go  ;  hut  Colonel  Clitheroe,  Mr.  Lushington,  and  Mr. 
Bouverie,  are  a  sort  of  sub-committee  to  furnish  a  report  for  the  sessions.  I  have 
a  letter  from  Colonel  Clitheroe  requesting  me  to  send  to  Mr.  Bouverie  all  the  re¬ 
turns  which  have  any  reference  to  pauper  lunatics  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Warburton 
I  have  therefore  only  the  remainder. 

f 

Doctor  Bright  delivered  in  a  Paper,  which  was  read,  as  follows : 

“  Among  the  various  imperfections  with  which  the  Act  for  regulating  mad  houses 
abounds,  may  be  enumerated  the  following : — 

“  Licences  are  granted  to  all  who  shall  desire  them.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  previous  conduct  of  the  applicant  for  a  licence,  the  commissioners  do  not  feel 
themselves  authorized  to  refuse  it,  nor  is  any  misconduct,  except  that  of  refusing 
admittance  to  the  commissioners,  punishable  by  forfeiture  of  the  licence.  These 
licences  are  granted  only  on  one  day  in  the  year  ;  they  are  not  granted  to  only  one 
individual,  although  many  may  be  interested  in  the  same  establishment.  No  resi¬ 
dence  by  the  proprietor,  or  by  one  of  the  proprietors,  is  required.  No  licence  is 
required  for  keeping  only  one  lunatic  ;  hence  many  may  be  kept  by  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  without  licence  or  notice,  provided  only  that  he  keeps  them  in  separate 
tenements.  Pauper  lunatics  are  often,  if  not  generally,  sent  without  any  medical 
certificate. 

“  The  qualifications  of  persons  granting  certificates  are  not  defined  w  ith  sufficient 
precision.  A  chemist  has  considered  himself  entitled  to  sign  a  certificate,  although 
he  has  served  no  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary.  > 

“  It  is  a  practice  much  too  frequent  for  the  same  individual  to  sign  a  certificate 
in  more  than  one  capacity. 

“  The  visitations  are  not  sufficiently  frequent. 

“  The  following  are  suggested  as  points  for  consideration  in  framing  a  new  Act. 

“  There  should  be  a  power  to  grant  licences  on  more  than  one  day  in  the  year, 
with  this  proviso,  that  they  should  all  expire  on  the  same  day. 

“  All  persons  applying  should  bring  accurate  plans  of  their  houses,  and  of  all 
such  changes  therein  as  may  from  time  to,  time  have  occurred ;  and  these  plans 
should  be  left  with  the  secretary. 

“  In  the  licence  the  names  of  all  persons  interested  should  be  inserted,  and  it 
seems  very  advisable  that  one  of  the  proprietors  should  reside  in  the  house. 

<k  Paupers  should  not  be  sent  without  a  medical  certificate,  particularly  so  where 
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the  county  does  not  possess  funds  or  spirit  enough  to  build  a  county  asylum  ;  but  Dr.  Bright. 
this  is  a  measure  so  obviously  expedient,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  adopted  ^ > 
wherever  the  means  are  not  wanting.  18  June  1827. 

“  The  certificates  should  be  signed  by  those  who  are  duly  authorized  to  practise 
in  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  profession  ;  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
every  certificate  should  have  the  signature  of  two  practioners. 

“  A  penalty  should  be  imposed  on  every  one  signing  without  personal  exami¬ 
nation  ;  no  individual  should  sign  in  more  than  one  capacity. 

“  The  directions  of  the  friend  or  friends  of  the  patient  should  be  signed  and  sealed 
by  them. 

“  Every  patient  not  a  pauper,  paupers  being  already  visited  periodically  by  the 
medical  officers  of  the  parish  by  which  they  are  sent,  should  be  visited  at  certain 
intervals  (say  every  six  months)  by  some  medical  practitioner,  who  should  report, 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  in  each  house  for  that  purpose,  the  progress  towards  conva¬ 
lescence  of  the  patient  or  patients  whom  he  has  so  visited. 

“  A  fresh  certificate  should  be  required  on  each  re-admission. 

“  The  commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  take  recognizances  to  withhold 
or  annul  licences  whenever  necessary,  and  also  to  liberate  whatever  patients  they 
may  find  in  a  state  of  sanity ;  and  they  should  be  authorized  to  make  regulations 
from  time  to  time  for  the  due  execution  of  the  Act. 

“  The  number  of  visitations  should  be  much  increased  ;  every  house  containing 
more  than  four  lunatics  should  be  visited  four  times  in  the  year. 

“  There  should  be  no  limitation  of  the  hours  for  visitation. 

“  The  rate  of  remuneration  of  the  commissioners  should  be  altered,  and  the 
mode  of  licensing,  together  w  ith  the  sources  from  which  the  expenses  of  the  Act  are 
to  be  defrayed,  must  probably  undergo  a  change  also. 

“  The  commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  enter  all  houses  wherein  they 
have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  one  lunatic  is  harboured. 

“  The  most  difficult,  but  also  perhaps  the  most  important,  proviso  will  relate  to 
those  patients  who  are  kept  singly  in  houses  not  licensed.  The  present  system,  in 
this  respect,  is  certainly  open  to  dreadful  abuse.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  obviated 
if  the  keeper  of  every  such  house  were  to  give  notice  of  the  admission  of  the  patient, 
w  ithout  stating  his  or  her  name ;  and  if  such  house  were  occasionally  visited  by  one 
or  more  commissioner,  accompanied  by  the  secretary,  who  shall  nevertheless  have 
no  authority  to  require  the  name  of  the  patient  or  of  the  patient’s  friends. 

“J.  Bright,  M.D.”  J 


Martis ,  19°  die  Junii ,  1827. 
ROBERT  GORDON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  TIIE  CHAIR. 


\A  Statement  delivered  in  to  the  Committee ,  by  Mr.  Warburton ,  with  reference 
to  charges  made  against  his  Establishment,  in  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee,  was  read,  and  is  as  follows :] 


Patients  Admitted  and  Discharged,  cured,  from  the  White  House,  in  the 

Years  18-23,  1824,  1823,  1826. 


YEARS 

< 

' - V - * 

ADMITTED. 

DISCHARGED. 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

f 

Men. 

\ 

Women. 

Men. 

\ 

Women. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

1823  -  -  -  - 

54 

56 

21 

34 

110 

55 

1824  -  -  -  - 

52 

52 

29 

30 

104 

59 

1825  -  -  -  - 

71 

62 

38 

33 

133 

7i 

1826  -  -  -  - 

5i 

56 

40 

35 

107 

75 

... 

454 

260  ' 

H  4 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


To  the  Honourable  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  extending  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  the  14th  Geo.  3,  c.  49,  to 
Pauper  Lunatics,  and  of  the  consolidation  of  all  Acts  relative  to  Lunatics 
and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  of  making  further  provisions  relative  thereto. 

Honoured  Sirs,  Hackney,  June  10th,  1827. 

HAVING  read  various  statements  on  the  subject  of  pauper  lunatics  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  in  which  my  name,  as  the  proprietor  of  an  asylum  at  Bethnal  Green  for  the 
reception  of  pauper  lunatics,  was  adverted  to,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  wait  upon  your 
Committee  the  following  day,  to  ask  leave  to  be  permitted  to  attend  the  Committee 
in  vindication  of  my  character,  and  in  opposition  to  the  assertions  made  against  my 
establishment ;  and  I  was  honoured  with  an  interview  with  one  of  the  Members  of 
your  Committee,  who  expressed  himself  fully  satisfied  that  my  feelings  were  most 
natural  upon  the  occasion,  and  that  both  justice  to  myself  and  the  investigation  of 
truth  by  your  Committee  would  require  that  any  testimony  I  might  adduce  would 
be  readily  received.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  received  a  letter  from  the  clerk 
to  your  Committee,  stating  I  was  at  liberty  to  peruse  the  evidence  taken  before  your 
Committee  at  his  office.  I  attended  there  on  Saturday  last,  and  also  upon  your 
Committee,  when  you  were  pleased  to  repeat  that  I  might  peruse  the  evidence,  and 
that  you  would  receive  from  me  any  observations  I  might  think  necessary  to  make 
thereupon  ;  but  you  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with  my  request  to  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  evidence,  and  which  my  object  in  asking  for  was  to  be  better  able 
to  make  my  observations  thereupon,  and  to  produce  evidence  before  you  in  refutation 
or  explanation  of  the  evidence  given  to  the  disparagement  of  myself  and  my  establish¬ 
ment.  I  again  attended  at  the  office  of  the  Committee  clerk  yesterday,  and  finished 
the  perusal  of  the  evidence  given  before  you  up  to  Saturday  last.  I  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  your  Committee  this  day  at  one  o’clock,  and  it  has  been  quite 
impossible  for  me  (and  I  am  therefore  satisfied  will  not  be  expected  by  your  Com¬ 
mittee)  to  enter  into  any  very  minute  observations,  such  as  my  character  and  the 
reputation  of  my  establishment  demand,  on  the  evidence  already  adduced  before 
your  Committee.  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  Committee,  that  in 
any  observations  I  may  now  make,  or  by  any  witnesses  I  may  request  leave  to  pro¬ 
duce,  I  have  no  object  in  opposing  the  erection  of  county  asylums  for  the  reception 
of  pauper  lunatics ;  but  I  am  merely  anxious  to  avoid  the  imputation,  that  the 
necessity  of  such  a  measure  should  appear  to  arise  from  the  improper  character  and 
management  of  my  own  establishments  :  a  feeling  I  am  satisfied  every  Member  of 
your  Committee  will  deem  both  natural  and  called  for  after  the  statement  made  to 
the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  by  your  Honourable  Chairman,  and  by  the 
evidence  already  given  before  you.  From  the  perusal  of  the  evidence,  I  collect  that 
the  principal  charges  against  myself  and  my  establishment  at  the  White  House, 
Bethnal  Green,  are, 

That  the  house  is  too  crowded  with  patients  : 

That  no  medical  attention  is  paid : 

No  curative  process  used  : 

No  classification  of  patients  : 

No  variation  of  food,  according  to  the  health  and  state  of  the  patients : 

Not  sufficient  number  of  keepers  : 

Inhumanity  and  neglect  of  superintendents  and  keepers  towards  the  patients : 

That  convalescent  patients  are  made  to  act  as  keepers : 

That  maggots  were  found  in  the  cribs  from  want  of  cleanliness  : 

That  the  crib  rooms  appropriated  to  particular  classes  of  patients  had  been  wil¬ 
fully  concealed ;  that  the  patients  were  confined  in  their  cribs  from  Saturday  evening 
until  Monday  morning,  to  the  injury  of  the  patients,  and  merely  to  save  trouble  to 
the  keepers ;  that  the  patients-  were  washed  with  mops,  with  cold  water,  in  the 
winter ;  that  the  male  crib  patients  were  allowed  only  one  blanket  in  winter,  no 
soap  to  wash  themselves  with,  and  only  one  towrel  a  week ;  and  that  the  crib  rooms 
were  filthy  to  an  excessive  degree  : 

That  the  size  of  one  of  the  crib  rooms  w'as  about  1 8  feet  long  only,  in  which  were 
sixteen  cribs,  and  as  many  patients : 

That  when  a  friend  called,  the  patient  was  brought  from  the  crib  in  a  blanket  into 
another  room,  to  avoid  the  discovery  of  the  crib  room  : 

The  evidence  may  contain  many  other  points  prejudicial  to  me  and  my  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  estimation  of  your  Committee,  and  which  have  escaped  my  observation 
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or  recollection ;  and  if  so,  I  earnestly  solicit  that  such  parts  may  be  pointed  out  to 
me,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  producing  evidence  upon  them. 

I  observe,  that  two  witnesses,  Anne  Gibbons  and  Edward  Oldham,  have  given 
evidence  before  your  Committee ;  it  may  be  right  your  Committee  should  be  in¬ 
formed  that  these  two  persons  were  pauper  lunatics  of  the  parish  of  Saint  George, 
Hanover  Square :  the  first,  after  having  been  discharged  from  Bethlem  hospital  as 
an  incurable  lunatic,  wras  placed  in  my  establishment  at  the  White  House,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  was  afterwards  discharged  from  thence  as  cured  ;  the  other,  after  having 
been  discharged  as  incurable  from  Saint  Luke’s  hospital,  was  placed  in  my  establish¬ 
ment,  and  discharged  cured.  I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  a  commentary  upon  the 
evidence  generally,  but  I  propose  to  adduce  evidence  on  every  charge.  I  have  been 
the  proprietor  of  this  establishment  since  the  year  1  800,  and  it  is  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  I  state,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  I  have  never  had  a  com¬ 
plaint  made,  either  by  the  medical  commissioners,  by  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the 
different  parishes,  by  the  overseers  and  guardians  of  the  poor,  or  any  others,  of  want 
of  care  and  attention  to  the  patients,  of  want  of  medical  attendance,  of  want  of  food 
or  bedding,  or  any  other  necessary.  I  admit  that  it  has  been  observed  at  times 
that  the  house  has  been  too  crowded  with  patients,  and  I  have  concurred  in  that 
feeling  ;  but  the  numbers  have  been  always  fluctuating,  and  I  can  assert  as  an  indis¬ 
putable  fact,  that  there  has  never  been  any  contagious  disease  whatever  in  the 
asylum,  and  that  a  more  healthy  establishment  cannot  be  proved  to  exist  than  this 
has  been  ever  since  it  has  been  under  my  care.  Typhus  fever  was  about  sixteen 
years  ago  brought  into  the  asylum  by  an  admitted  patient,  which  was  soon  subdued, 
and  I  mention  this  from  recollection  as  the  only  instance. 

Lord  Robert  Seymour  has  been  frequently  at  this  establishment,  and  has  seen 
every  part  of  it,  and  every  patient  in  it,  over  and  over  again ;  and  I  take  the  liberty 
of  submitting  to  the  Committee  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  addressed  to  his  lordship  on 
this  subject  in  June  1825,  with  a  copy  of  his  lordship’s  reply;  also  the  copy  of 
a  letter  I  addressed  to  his  lordship  in  December  last ;  also  the  copy  of  a  letter  to 
Robert  Browne,  Esquire,  on  the  8th  January  last,  who  has  been  examined  before 
your  Committee;  also  a  letter  of  the  5th  March  last,  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  S. 
Watts,  clerk  to  the  directors  and  guardians  of  the  St.  Mary-le-bone  poor  ;  also  the 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Peter  Cosgreave  to  the  committee  of  the  parish 
of  St..  Clement  Danes  on  the  subject  of  my  asylum,  the  pauper  lunatics  of  which 
parish  are  under  my  care,  and  which  letter  was  voluntarily  addressed,  without  my 
knowledge;  also  letter  from  Mr.  Browne  to  me,  dated  the  6th  November  1826,  and 
another  of  the  6th  December  1826.  I  am  assured  that  the  Committee  will  feel  that 
these  letters  are  all  of  importance. 

The  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  witnesses  who  have  been 
examined  have,  according  to  the  rules  of  your  Honourable  House,  given  their  evi¬ 
dence  without  my  being  present,  and  of  course  without  any  opportunity  on  my  part 
of  requesting  your  Honourable  Chairman  to  submit  any  questions  which  might  occur 
to  me  as  calculated  to  do  away  the  effect  their  testimony  might  produce  ;  but  of  this 
I  do  not  complain,  and  have  only  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  your  Committee  to 
examine  such  witnesses  as  I  have  hereafter  pointed  out,  in  order  to  meet  all  the 
points  I  have  above  selected  from  the  evidence,  and  to  request  that  myself  and  my 
superin tendant  at  the  White  House,  Mr.  Jennings,  may  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
Committee,  in  order  to  suggest  to  your  Honourable  Chairman  such  questions  to 
each  witness  as  may  be  material  to  the  facts  I  have  to  prove,  and  which,  without 
such  assistance,  your  Committee  might  not  have  any  data  to  lead  them  to. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  submitting  in  writing  the  outline  of  my  own  evidence, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  put  such  questions  to  me  as  the  statement  may 
lead  to,  as  well  as  any  other  questions  your  Committee  may  think  fit  to  propound. 


The  witnesses  I  beg  leave  to  request  to  have  examined  are, 

Some  of  the  medical  commissioners  for  the  present  year,  commencing  last  No¬ 
vember,  under  the  Act  for  regulating  madhouses,  viz.  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Dr.  Tramp- 
ton,  Dr.  Yates. 

Medical  gentlemen,  not  commissioners  :  Dr.  Hooper,  physician  to  the  parish  of 
Mary-le-bone, — Dr.  Hue,— Dr.  James, — Dr.  Roberts, — Mr.  Phillips,  surgeon  of 
Mary-le-bone:  All  of  whom  are  well  acquainted  with  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Fernandez,  surgeon  to  St.  Andrew’s  Ilolborn,  whose  pauper  lunatics  are  in 
my  asylum. 
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Mr.  Cosgreave,  surgeon  to  St.  Clement  Danes. 

Mr.  Dunstan,  surgeon  to  the  establishment,  and  who  is  also  surgeon  to  St.  Luke’s 
hospital. 

Mr.  Cordell. 

Mr.  Dunstan,  superintendent  of  St.  Luke’s. 

Mr.  Powell,  late  surgeon  to  St.  Clement  Danes. 

The  guardians  and  parish  officers  of  the  different  parishes  who  have  attended 
their  patients  :  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Lord  Robert  Seymour. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pell,  and  a  gentleman  who  visited  the  establishment  with  him,  name 
not  yet  known. 

Mr.  Seaman,  overseer  of  St.  Pancras. 

Other  magistrates  and  gentlemen  who  have  attended  the  establishment,  and  whose 
names  shall  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Warburton. 

Mr.  Jennings,  superintendent  of  the  establishment. 

Mrs.  Jennings. 

William  Barnard,  one  of  the  keepers. 

Mary  Rolfe,  one  of  the  female  keepers. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  court  and  do  not  shrink  from  inquiry ; 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  guarding  your  Committee  not  to  mistake  those  feelings 
w'hich  must  naturally  be  excited  in  the  breast  of  every  one  in  considering  the  cases 
of  unfortunate  lunatics,  by  a  belief  that  those  unfortunate  human  beings  are  neglected 
and  abused,  when  in  truth  it  is  the  picture  of  the  malady  itself  which  causes  the 
feelings  of  abhorrence. 

By  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  I  propose  to  be  examined  by  your  Honourable 
Committee,  I  trust  I  shall  satisfy  your  Committee  that  my  house  has  never  been 
so  crowded  with  patients  as  to  produce  injury  to  them,  either  mentally  or  bodily  : 

That  medical  attention  is  given  to  the  patients  both  as  regards  mental  and  bodily 
disease ;  and  therefore  that  the  curative  process  is  attended  to,  and  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  patients  are  discharged  cured,  as  appears  by  the  annexed  list : 

That  a  classification  or  separation  of  the  patients  is  made  : 

That  variation  of  food,  according  to  the  health  and  state  of  the  patients,  is  made ; 
and  that  neither  attention  nor  expense  is  spared  in  furnishing  the  patients  with  what¬ 
ever  is  considered  best  upon  the  occasion,  and  that  the  best  description  of  food  is  at 
all  times  provided  for  the  whole  establishment : 

That  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  keepers  : 

That  neither  myself,  my  superintendents  or  keepers,  have  ever  been  guilty  of  in¬ 
humanity  or  neglect  towards  the  patients ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  greatest  care 
and  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  : 

That  convalescent  patients  are  not  made  to  act  as  keepers,  and  that  they  are 
merely  allowed  for  their  own  gratification,  and  by  way  of  keeping  them  employed,  to 
assist  the  keepers  occasionally ;  and  that  no  patient  was  ever  made  against  his  will 
to  assist : 

That  maggots  never  have  been  found  in  the  cribs  for  want  of  cleanliness ;  and  that 
the  cribs  are  daily  washed  with  warm  water,  soap  and  sand. 

That  the  crib  rooms  appropriated  to  particular  classes  of  patients  never  have  been 
wilfully  concealed  ;  that  they  have  been  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  medical 
commissioners,  to  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  different  parishes,  to  the  overseers 
and  guardians  of  the  poor  of  any  of  the  parishes,  and  in  short,  that  there  were  never 
any  directions  to  conceal  those  rooms  by  me ;  any  object  for  concealing  them,  or,  in 
fact,  any  concealment ;  and  that  such  rooms  are  just  as  fit  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used  as  any  other  parts  of  the  establishment ;  and  that  the  very 
situation  of  the  rooms  denies  the  presumption  of  any  intentional  concealment  of 
them : 

That  the  patients  who  have  been  confined  in  their  cribs  from  Saturday  evening 
until  Monday  morning  are  of  the  description  of  violent  patients,  insensible  to  the 
calls  of  nature,  and  helpless,  paralytic  patients,  also  insane,  and  when  up  must 
necessarily  be  confined  to  chairs ;  that  this  mode  of  treatment  has  been  adopted 
ever  since  the  establishment  began,  and  is  practised  at  St.  Luke’s  hospital,  and  is 
done  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  patients,  and  not  with  any  view  of  saving  trouble  to 
the  keepers,  and  that  it  does  not  save  trouble  to  the  keepers  : 

That  the  patients  have  never  shown  any  opposition  to  the  plan,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  have  been  much  more  tranquil  and  quiet  than  when  up ;  and  no  visitors  being 
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allowed  of  a  Sunday,  the  house  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  quiet,  and  the  patients 
have  reposed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  ;  that  they  are  regularly  and  carefully  fed 
and  attended  to,  and  that  in  very  few  instances  has  any  patient  shown  an  inclination 
to  get  up  ;  and  if  he  has,  he  has  been  immediately  got  up  : 

That  there  is  a  large  copper  of  boiling  water  always  close  to  one  of  the  crib 
rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  warm  water  to  wash  these  patients  in  winter ; 
and  that  they  are  washed  with  soap  and  flannel ;  and  that  in  no  instance  has  a  mop 
ever  been  applied  to  the  person  of  a  patient,  except  in  the  case  of  any  very  violent 
male  lunatic,  whom  upon  his  first  rising  it  was  dangerous  to  approach,  and  after¬ 
wards  he  has  been  washed,  when  more  calm,  with  flannel  and  Mater;  and  that  the 
instances  of  this  sort  have  been  very  few  indeed  : 

That  the  crib  patients  have  fresh  straw  daily,  and  oftener,  if  necessary ;  that 
a  double  blanket  is  laid  single  upon  the  straw,  one  half  of  which  is  under  the 
patient,  and  the  other  folded  over  him ;  that  over  this  another  blanket  is  laid,  and 
over  that  a  rug ;  and  that  as  to  such  patients  as  by  violence  are  apt  to  throw  off 
their  clothes,  or  destroy  them,  woollen  boots  are  drawn  over  their  legs,  and  so 
fastened  as  to  prevent  their  kicking  them  off;  that  soap  is  allowed  to  the  patients 
who  can  wash  themselves,  and  that  there  is  always  a  large  towel  suspended  in  each 
of  the  two  male  sitting  rooms,  and  which  is  changed  twice  or  three  times  a  week  ; 
and  that  many  of  the  patients  have  cloth  for  towels  given  them,  which  they  use 
themselves  : 

That  the  crib  rooms,  instead  of  being  filthy  to  an  excessive  degree,  are  washed  and 
scoured  every  day ;  and  as  much  attention,  and  much  more  labour,  is  bestowed  upon 
them  than  any  other  rooms  in  the  establishment : 

That  the  size  of  one  of  the  crib  rooms,  stated  to  be  about  1 8  feet  long,  in  which 
were  sixteen  cribs  and  as  many  patients,  is  contrary  to  the  fact ;  as  the  room  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  alluded  to  is  29  feet  3  inches  long,  by  16  feet  2f  inches  wide,  and 
10  feet  5  inches  high,  in  which  w’ere  never  more,  when  the  house  was  most  full,  than 
fifteen  cribs  ;  and  that  these  cribs  are  only  used  as  patients  requiring  them  render 
them  necessary : 

That  it  is  not  the  fact,  that  when  a  friend  called  to  visit  a  patient,  such  patient  is 
brought  from  the  crib  room  in  a  blanket  into  another  room,  to  avoid  the  discovery 
of  the  crib  room  ;  and  that  the  fact  is,  that  if  a  friend  calls,  and  frequently  a  female 
friend  calls,  and  there  are  other  patients  in  the  crib  room,  the  patient  is,  for  decency’s 
sake,  and  also  for  the  comfort  of  the  friend,  brought  into  another  room ;  and  that 
there  never  was  an  object  in  concealing  the  crib  rooms  : 

That  the  reason  why  the  gentlemen  from  St.  George's  w^ere  not  shown  the  crib 
rooms  was,  that  there  was  no  patient  at  that  time  in  the  room  ;  and  that  if  the  super¬ 
intendent  had  been  aware  there  was  any  wish  to  see  the  crib  rooms,  they  would 
have  been  instantly  shown.  » 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Honourable  Sirs, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Thos  Warburton. 


Mr. 

Warburton. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Warburton ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

YOU  have  stated  in  the  Paper  which  you  have  delivered  in,  that  no  complaints 
have  ever  been  made  against  your  establishment  by  the  commissioners,  are  you  aware 
that  the  Committee  have  before  them  the  books  of  those  commissioners,  and  that 
there  do  appear  to  have  been  several  complaints  made  against  your  establishment? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  complaint  made  by  the  commissioners,  unless  it  be  that  of  the 
house  being  too  full,  that  I  admit  has  frequently  been  the  case. 

Have  no  complaints  ever  been  made  by  the  commissioners  as  to  the  blankets  and 
clothing  in  your  establishment? — Not  that  I  recollect  to  have  ever  heard  of. 

It  appears  that  such  complaint  has  been  made  by  the  commissioners,  and  such 
complaint  appears  in  their  books  ? — It  may  appear  in  their  books,  but  it  was  never 
made  personally  to  me,  or  to  my  assistant,  to  my  recollection. 

It  also  appears  that  complaints  have  been  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
close  and  offensive  state  of  the  rooms? — Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,  but  I  have  not 
access  to  the  commissioner’s  report.  Such  complaint  has  never  been  made  to  me 
personally,  and  I  am  not  permitted  to  see  their  minutes. 

Do  you  mean  that  when  the  commissioners  visit  your  house,  if  they  find  any. 
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thing  wrong  in  your  house,  they  make  no  complaint  to  you  of  it? — I  cannot  answer 
that  question  ;  I  cannot  say  that  they  did  not  make  any  complaint  to  any  body; 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  complaint  of  that  description  ever 
having  been  made  to  me. 

You  state  in  your  paper,  “  I  have  never  had  a  complaint  made  either  by  the 
medical  commissioners  or  by  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  different  parishes.”  Do 
you  mean,  after  the  questions  that  have  been  put  to  you  by  the  Committee,  upon 
reflection,  to  persevere  in  that  statement? — As  to  the  general  treatment  of  the 
patients,  no  such  complaint  had  been  made,  to  my  recollection  ;  I  do  not  recollect 
any. 

Then  you  mean  to  assert,  that  none  of  those  complaints  which  appear  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  books  of  the  commissioners,  have  ever  been  made  to  you  ? — 
There  might  have  been  years  ago,  when  one  of  my  houses  was  pulled  dow*n ;  I  was 
rebuilding  the  house,  and  the  patients,  during  that  time,  were  in  a  more  confined 
state  than  usual,  but  that  is  a  great  many  years  ago ;  that  house  was  built  in  the 
year  1811  or  1812. 

It  appears  that  on  the  20th  of  June  1817,  the  commissioners  state  that  the  rooms 
were  ill  numbered,  and  that  the  number  of  keepers  was  insufficient ;  do  you  remember 
that  complaint  having  been  made? — Upon  recollection,  I  think  there  was  a  complaint 
of  that  sort. 

What  steps  were  taken,  in  consequence  of  that ;  was  the  number  of  keepers 
increased,  in  consequence  of  that  complaint? — I  should  think  the  keepers  were 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  patients,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
increase  at  that  particular  period. 

You  have  no  recollection  of  that  report  of  the  commissioners,  complaining  of  an 
insufficiency  of  keepers  being  followed  up  by  an  increase? — I  have  no  recollection, 
but  if  it  was  a  necessary  one,  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been. 

Do  you  remember  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on  December  the  5th,  1816, 
where  they  state  that  the  paupers  were  much  crowded,  and  the  day  rooms  close  and 
offensive? — No  such  report  ever  came  to  my  knowledge;  it  might  be  a  minute 
upon  their  books,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  report  coming  to  my 
knowledge. 

On  December  the  10th,  1817,  there  was  a  visitation  of  your  house,  when  they 
stated  that  the  rooms  were  much  too  crowded,  that  they  were  close  and  oppressive, 
that  they  were  not  improved  since  their  last  visitation,  and  the  secretary  was  desired 
to  state  this  to  Mr.  Warburton? — That  I  recollect  being  stated. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  say  whether,  after  these  circumstances  are  placed 
before  you,  you  still  persevere  in  the  statement  which  you  delivered  in  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  no  complaint  had  ever  been  made  by  the  medical  commissioners  ? — Not 
of  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  or  of  the  crowdedness  of  the  house.  If  the  Com¬ 
mittee  refer  to  my  statement,  they  will  find  that  I  have  admitted  that  the  house  was 
fuller  than  I  wished  it  to  be,  but  by  ill  treatment,  I  meant  personal  ill  treatment. 

Do  not  you  consider,  that  keeping  patients  in  a  crowded  and  offensive  room  is 
a  want  of  care  and  attention  to  those  patients  ? — Certainly,  if  such  were  the  case, 
so  as  to  be  found  injurious,  but  it  never  was. 

Were  you  always  present  when  the  commissioners  visited  your  house? — Hardly 
ever  ;  I  never  knew  when  they  came,  nor  did  any  one. 

Then,  in  case  they  found  fault  with  any  of  the  proceedings  of  your  house,  what 
was  the  course  generally  taken,  of  making  their  observations  know  n  to  you  ? — 
1  never  heard  an  observation  of  any  ill  treatment  of  the  patients  beyond  what  might 
be  supposed  to  arise  out  of  the  house  being  too  full  of  patients. 

Had  the  commissioners  any  opportunity,  while  they  were  there,  of  ascertaining 
the  treatment  of  the  patients  ? — Certainly ;  I  should  think  so ;  they  inquired  of  every 
patient  who  was  capable  of  giving  a  rational  answer  how  they  were  treated  ;  it  was 
a  rule  with  the  commissioners  to  do  that. 

Do  you  remember  the  commissioners,  in  December  1816,  communicating  this 
circumstance  ;  “  That  Philip  Sturges  having  reported  an  instance  of  rough  conduct 
towards  a  debilitated  patient  by  her  keeper,  M.  Jones ;  and  Dr.  Frank  having  re¬ 
turned  to  the  pauper  women’s  house  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  facts,  and 
found  them  to  be  in  some  respects  correct,  the  keeper  w  as  called  in,  and  pleading 
provocation  for  the  excuse  of  her  conduct,  was  admonished  and  censured  thereupon;” 
have  you  any  recollection  of  these  circumstances  having  taken  place  in  your  house 
in  December  1816  ? — I  have  not. 


With 
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With  respect  to  the  registered  complaints  of  the  commissioners,  you  have  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  some  of  them,  but  not  of  others.  In  the  case  of  those  that  you  do  recol¬ 
lect,  by  whom  were  the  complaints  communicated  to  you  ? — By  the  commissioners 
I  should  imagine ;  if  the  commissioners  had  any  communication  to  make,  after 
a  visitation,  it  was  made  in  writing  to  me  on  most  occasions,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
that  it  was  on  the  particular  points  mentioned  heretofore. 

You  recollect  a  complaint  in  the  year  1817  ? — I  do. 

There  are  other  complaints  registered  against  you  in  that  book,  which  you  say  you 
do  not  recollect? — If  they  were  communicated,  I  think  I  should. 

By  whom  were  the  complaints  in  1817  communicated? — They  must  have  been 
communicated,  if  made  by  the  secretary,  directly  to  me. 

But  you  cannot  give  any  positive  answer  upon  that  subject  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  were. 

Then  you  think  it  is  possible  that  other  complaints  might  have  been  registered 
against  you  which  were  not  communicated  to  you  ? — I  think  it  possible. 

When  you  usually  demanded  9  s.  a  week  for  pauper  lunatics,  why  did  you  take 
patients  for  a  less  sum,  though  you  mentioned  that  they  could  not  be  maintained  for 
that  sum  r — A  person  of  the  name  of  Fox  had  been  round  to  almost  every  parish 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  offered  to  take  patients  at  8  s.  a  week,  finding  them 
them  in  every  thing ;  I  refused  two  of  the  parishes  to  keep  them  under  my  care  at 
that  price,  and  they  were  removed  ;  he  went  to  other  parishes,  and  I  sent  for  answer, 
that  I  would  keep  them  for  nothing  sooner  than  such  a  man  acting  in  so  very  un¬ 
justifiable  a  way  should  obtain  possession  of  the  patients. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  you  did  take  from  those  parishes 
patients  at  8  s.  a  week  ? — I  did,  for  the  cause  I  have  assigned. 

Then  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  out  of  humanity  to  those  people  you  took  them  at 
that  price,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  they  could  not  be  kept,  and  kept  in  every 
thing,  for  8j.  a  week? — My  motive  was  to  prevent  a  man  taking  those  patients  who 
had  made  an  application  in  the  way  he  had  done. 

What  number  of  patients  may  you  have  now  at  8^.  a  week  ? — I  cannot  exactly 
recollect  the  number,  there  are  several  parishes. 

Have  you  too  patients  at  8 s.  a  week? — I  should  think  as  many  nearly,  if  the 
question  includes  both  houses ;  I  should  say  80,  at  least. 

Do  you  know  a  house  at  Hoxton  belonging  to  Mr.  Burroughs  ? — I  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  it ;  I  know  there  is  such  a  house. 

Do  you  know  at  what  price  Mr.  Burroughs  takes  those  patients  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

You  never  heard  that  he  does  not  take  patients  for  less  than  95.  or  9  s.  6d.  ? — 
Never. 

It  appears  that  Mary-le-bone  parish  and  Saint  George’s  parish  pay  you  9,?, 
are  they  clothed  for  that,  or  do  they  find  their  own  clothing? — They  find  their  own 
clothing. 

What  is  the  medical  attendance  in  your  establishment? — A  surgeon  attends  every 
other  day  regularly ;  if  patients  are  unwell,  every  day ;  if  the  nature  of  the  case 
requires,  he  administers  medicines,  such  as  he  conceives  beneficial  for  the  restoration 
of  their  health  and  mind. 

Do  you  mean  that  that  surgeon’s  attention  is  directed  not  only  to  the  cure  of  their 
bodily  disorder,  but  also  to  the  cure  of  their  mental  disorder? — I  do. 

How  long  does  he  generally  stay  in  your  establishment  ? — I  cannot  answer  that ; 
he  must  answer  that. 

Your  establishment  contains  upwards  of  500  patients;  do  you  consider  that  the 
attendance  of  a  surgeon  every  other  day  is  sufficient  for  the  attention  due  to  the 
bodily  as  well  as  mental  afflictions  of  those  500  persons? — A  great  proportion  of 
those  patients  have  been  discharged  uncured  from  the  hospitals,  and  have  been  in 
such  a  state  of  mind  for  so  many  years  as  to  render  the  probability  of  recovery 
almost  out  of  the  question  ;  but  to  such  patients  as  are  out  of  health  every  attention 
is  paid,  and  new  cases  coming  in,  where  there  is  a  probability  of  recovery,  are  at¬ 
tended  to ;  the  surgeon  can  answer  that. 

Does  your  surgeon  make  a  report  to  you  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  patients, 
and  does  he  keep  any  register  of  their  treatment  and  of  their  cases  ? — I  conclude  he 
does ;  he  reports  to  me  frequently  upon  the  state  of  the  patients,  especially  those 
whose  bodily  health  is  suffering. 

Does  he  make  that  report  to  you  in  writing,  or  is  it  merely  a  verbal  communica¬ 
tion  ? — A  verbal  one. 
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How  often  is  that  report  made  to  you  ? — Perhaps  two  or  three  times  in  a  week  * 
I  see  him  as  often. 

Does  a  report  follow  every  separate  examination  ? — No. 

You  say  that  you  are  not  aware  how  long  the  surgeon  stays  in  your  establishment? 
— I  am  not. 

Have  you  any  personal  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  the  surgeon  performs 
his  duties? — Unless  by  the  communication  I  have  with  him,  twice  a  week,  when  he 
meets  me  there ;  then  a  report  is  made. 

In  case  any  communication  should  be  made  to  you  of  any  patient  being  bodily 
ill,  is  there  any  peculiar  notice  or  care  taken  by  you  of  such  patient? — Immediately. 

Patients  then  who  are  bodily  ill  are  not  permitted  to  remain  with  the  other  patients, 
without  being  removed  to  the  infirmary  ? — They  are  universally  taken  care  of ;  and 
separated  if  their  bodily  illness  is  of  such  importance  as  to  require  that  attention  ; 
but  a  great  number  of  those  who  are  bodily  ill  prefer  walking  about  and  being  with 
the  other  patients,  to  being  alone. 

Do  you  make  any  separate  charge  to  the  parishes  who  send  you  pauper  patients 
for  medicines? — The  parishes  have  frequently  objected  to  that  charge,  the  charge 
for  wine  and  porter,  and  various  other  things ;  not  all  the  parishes,  but  some  have ; 
and  the  expense  in  those  articles  to  myself  is  very  considerable  every  year  ;  for  such 
things  as  the  sick  require  ;  that  I  can  vouch  upon  my  oath. 

Have  you  received  a  medical  education  yourself? — I  have  not  in  any  other  way 
but  in  this  particular  branch ;  I  was  brought  up  under  a  medical  gentleman  who 
kept  a  house  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  and  have  continued  in  that  situation,  not 
paying  any  medical  attention  to  any  other  cases  than  those  ;  therefore,  I  do  not 
consider  myself  a  regular  medical  man. 

Your  never  were  a  medical  practitioner  or  received  a  medical  education  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  word  ? — No,  except  in  the  way  I  mention. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  your  own  personal  attendance  at  your 
establishment  for  pauper  lunatics  is  at  Bethnal  Green  ? — Twice  a  week  regularly. 

Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  medical  gentleman  who  visits 
three  times  a  week  reports  to  you  the  result  of  those  visitations  at  those  two  periods 
of  the  weeks  at  which  you  are  there,  and  no  oftener  r — Oftener,  I  should  think. 

Then  he  communicates  to  you  at  periods  when  you  are  not  attending  upon  the 
lunatic  asylum  at  Bethnal  Green  but  elsewhere? — He  does  when  I  see  him  else¬ 
where  ;  if  there  be  any  particular  case  requisite  to  be  reported  he  does  it. 

He  makes  it  his  business  to  see  you  as  the  proprietor  of  that  lunatic  asylum  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  he  makes  a  point  of  seeing  me. 

Then  in  short  you  can  only  look  to  him  for  a  report  twice  a  week  of  the  health 
of  the  patients  ? — Certainly. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  medical  gentleman  ? — Mr.  Dunston. 

Is  he  a  regular  surgeon  or  physician  ? — A  regular  surgeon. 

Is  he  a  relation  of  yours  ? — Yes,  he  married  my  daughter.  * 

Is  he  a  regularly  educated  medical  man  ? — Perfectly  so. 

Where  is  his  usual  place  of  abode,  how  far  from  your  establishment  in  Bethnal 
Green  ? — In  Old  Broad-street. 

Did  he  ever  mention  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name  Ferguson  to  you  in  last  April  ? 
— Certainly. 

What  were  his  observations  upon  that  case  ? — That  he  had  water  in  the  chest ; 
he  was  attended  daily. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  man’s  case  ? — The  man  died, 

Was  he  in  the  infirmary,  or  was  he  allowed  to  walk  about  with  the  other  patients? 
— He  was  allowed  to  walk  about  with  the  other  patients. 

By  his  own  request  ? — I  conclude  so. 

But  you  know  nothing  upon  that  subject  ? — No. 

Are  you  aware  of  some  very  strong  observations  upon  that  case  which  were  made 
by  the  visiting  surgeon  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras  ? — I  am. 

What  have  you  got  to  say  with  regard  to  those  observations  ? — The  observation 
made  by  that  medical  man  was  that  that  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  the  surgeon  of 
the  house  came  soon  after  and  said,  “  Bleed !  bleed  a  man  in  that  situation,  he 
would  die  under  the  lancet ;  Mr.  Dillon  may  bleed  him  if  he  pleases,  but  I  will 
not.” 

Was  Mr.  Dillon  present  when  that  observation  was  made? — I  know  not,  I  thinfk 
not ;  it  was  made  to  the  superintendent. 

By  the  superintendent  you  mean  Mr.  Jennings? — Yes.  J 

.  With 
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With  regard  to  the  case  of  Ferguson,  were  there  not  some  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Dillon  early  in  his  illness  ? — I  cannot  tell  of  any  observations  being  made,  there 
were  none  made  personally  to  me ;  I  can  only  say,  that  that  particular  patient 
excited  my  attention,  and  as  I  do  in  every  case  where  they  want  care  and  comfort 
pay  attention  to  them,  I  did  so  to  him. 

How  long  previous  to  that  man’s  decease  had  your  attention  been  particularly 
called  to  the  state  of  his  bodily  health  ? — A  considerable  time ;  he  was  ill  a  long 
time. 

Had  he  been  pointed  out  to  you  in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Dunston  ? — I  saw 
the  man  repeatedly. 

Was  your  attention  called  to  his  case  by  the  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Dunston,  or 
was  it  your  own  observation  ? — Both. 

What  objections  are  made  by  the  parishes  to  paying  for  those  extra  articles  of 
diet,  such  as  wine,  &c.  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras  is  one  of 
those  that  have  objected,  but  the  parishes  in  general  have,  with  the  exception 
of  Mary-Ie-bone ;  Mary-le-boneand  Saint  George’s  I  believe  were  liberal,  but  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  parishes  did  make  so  many  objections  to  pay  for  medicine  that  it  was 
not  charged. 

Will  you  state  the  name  of  any  one  particular  parish  which  in  your  recollection 
has  objected  to  the  payment  of  those  extra  articles  of  diet  ? — The  superintendent 
certainly  can  answer  that,  who  reports  all  those  objections  to  me. 

Will  you  state  whether  any  written  agreement  is  entered  into  with  you  by  those 
parishes  for  those  pauper  lunatics  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  written  agreement. 

Could  such  a  thing  have  existed  without  your  privity  and  consent  ? — Certainly 
not. 

Then  you  have  no  doubt  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  written  agreement  in  existence, 
you  must  know  whether  you  ever  signed  such  an  agreement  ? — I  never  did  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Jennings,  might. 

Has  he  authority  to  sign  agreements  for  you  ? — He  has. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  objection  made  by  those  parishes  has  not  been  this, 
that  those  extra  articles  of  diet  were  included  in  your  either  verbal  or  wrritten  agree¬ 
ment  made  with  the  several  parishes  for  the  maintenance  of  those  patients  ? — They 
were  not  charged,  medicine  in  almost  every  instance  w?as  not  charged. 

But  in  those  instances  in  which  those  extra  charges  were  objected  to,  did  the 
parishes  say  that  you  were  bound  to  furnish  those  articles  for  the  9  s.  a  head,  for  which 
you  consented  to  take  those  patients  into  your  establishment  ? — Many  of  them  did. 

Was  not  that  reason  given  by  all  the  parishes  that  so  objected  ? — I  think  so. 

Was  not  the  reason  given  by  the  parishes  who  objected  to  those  extra  charges  as  to 
diet,  this,  that  the  original  agreement  of  each  pauper  having  so  much  a  week  paid  for 
him  by  the  parish  to  you,  was  to  include  every  article  excepting  dress  ? — It  was. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  no  other  medical  attendance  than  that  of  one 
surgeon  every  other  day  ? — There  are  two ;  one  regularly  attending  and  another 
gentleman,  a  Mr.  Cordell,  a  very  respectable  surgeon,  who  attends  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  a  week  in  addition  to  the  other. 

What  do  }rou  mean  by  regularly  attending  ? — I  mean  that  he  frequently  comes  to 
the  house,  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dunston  and  attends  for  Mr.  Dunston. 

That  is  to  say,  when  Mr.  Dunston  does  not  attend  he  attends  ? — He  does. 

But  the  regular  medical  attendance  upon  which  you  can  count  is  only  Mr.  Dunstons 
upon  every  other  day  in  the  week  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  resident  apothecary  in  your  establishment  with  an  establishment 
of  pharmacy  ? — No. 

If  any  one  of  your  patients  should  be  suddenly  seized  with  apoplexy  or  any  other 
disease,  to  which  of  course  you  know  that  insane  persons  are  particularly  liable, 
have  you  any  means  of  procuring  him  instant  relief? — Immediately ;  there  is  a  sur¬ 
geon  w'ho  lives  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  and  whenever  any 
sudden  illness  takes  place,  he  is  sent  for  immediately. 

In  case  he  should  not  be  at  home,  of  course  you  could  not  have  his  assistance ; 
he  does  not  belong  to  your  establishment? — He  does  not. 

Who  is  that  surgeon  ? — He  lives  close  by  Bethnal  Green,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
his  name. 

In  point  of  fact,  have  you  ever  known  that  man  sent  for  ? — Repeatedly. 

But  you  do  not  know  his  name? —I  do  not;  I  could  learn  his  name  in  five 
minutes. 

You  say  he  has  been  repeatedly  sent  for  ? — Not  in  my  presence* 
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Mr.  Is  Mr.  Cordell’s  attendance  in  addition  to  Mr.  Dunston’s,  or  when  Mr.  Dunston 

Thomas  Warburion.  happens  not  to  be  able  to  come,  does  Mr.  Cordell  come  in  and  take  up  a  case 

v - - - - — '  about  which  he  knows  nothing? — Mr.  Cordell  visits  for  Mr.  Dunston  in  his 

19  June  1&27  absence. 

And  only  then  ? — Frequently  when  Mr.  Dunston  is  on  the  spot  he  comes  with 
him,  and  on  other  days  by  himself,  not  on  the  particular  days  Mr.  Dunston  attends. 

Is  Mr.  Cordell  his  partner? — No. 

He  is  a  friend  only? — A  friend. 

At  what  hour  in  the  morning  does  Mr.  Dunston  come? — About  ten  o’clock 
generally. 

At  what  hour  does  he  go  away? — He  does  not  stay  longer  than  to  examine  the 
patients  and  to  make  his  observations  upon  them. 

In  case  he  should  neglect  to  come  on  any  one  of  those  days  what  would  arise  ? 

• — Mr.  Cordell  would  come  instead  of  him. 

Is  Mr.  Cordell  paid  by  you  for  his  attendance,  or  does  he  merely  act  as  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Dunston’s  ? — As  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dunston’s. 

What  do  you  pay  for  all  the  medical  treatment  you  have  at  the  asylum  ? — Five 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

Does  that  include  medicines  ? — Including  medicines. 

You  pay  Mr.  Dunston  550  /.  year  ? — Yes. 

Is  Mr.  Dunston  the  surgeon  of  Saint  Luke’s  hospital  ? — He  is. 

Is  he  the  resident  surgeon  of  Saint  Luke’s  hospital  ? —  He  is  not  resident ;  he  is  not 
required  to  reside. 

Then  you  mean  that  Mr.  Dunston  has  sufficient  time  not  only  to  attend  all  your 
patients  but  to  be  the  surgeon  of  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  ? — He  has. 

Who  is  Mr.  Cordell ;  is  he  a  practising  surgeon  ? — A  regular  practitioner,  living  in 
Broad  Street. 

No  register,  you  say,  is  kept  of  the  treatment  of  the  patients;  to  whom  are  direc¬ 
tions  given  for  their  diet,  and  for  such  management  as  the  surgeon  thinks  proper? — 
To  the  superintendent  of  the  house,  Mr.  Jennings,  and  by  him  to  the  servants ;  and 
I  believe  no  instance  ever  occurs  of  a  patient  being  neglected  in  consequence  of 
want  of  diet  and  want  of  care. 

But  you  individually  are  not  acquainted  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not? — I  give 
directions  that  nothing  shall  be  wanted. 

You  visit  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  ;  on  what  days  does  the  surgeon  visit? — He 
visits  every  other  day,  as  it  happens,  oftener  if  required. 

Does  he  meet  you  on  the  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  when  you  visit  to  make  a  report  ? 
— Not  to  make  a  report. 

Then  it  frequently  happens  that  you  go  there  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  and  never 
see  the  surgeon  ? — It  rarely  happens. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Dunston  has  received  such  an  education  as  peculiarly 
fits  him  for  the  examination  of  insane  patients? — Yes. 

At  what  hour  do  you  generally  go  to  this  establishment  ? — At  ten  o’clock. 

When  do  you  leave  it? — About  eleven.  I  stay  later,  if  required. 

Then,  in  fact,  your  superintendence  of  the  asylum  is  confined  to  two  hours  per 
week  ? — Those  are  the  regular  hours  of  attendance. 

Do  you  make  a  point  of  going  into  all  the  different  wards,  and  all  the  different 
rooms,  when  you  go  there? — Not  always. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  every  ward  and  every  room  once  in  the  course  of 
each  week? — No. 

Do  you  inspect  the  whole  of  the  establishment  once  a  fortnight  ? — Not  unless 
some  patient  is  confined  in  any  of  the  rooms,  then  my  attention  is  paid  to  that. 

Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  individually  know  very  little  about  the  particular 
maladies  of  each  patient? — I  examine  them. 

Do  you  examine  every  patient  once  a  fortnight  ? — Such  as  require  to  be  examined, 
I  do. 

How  do  you  form  your  judgment,  whether  that  examination  is  required  or  not? — 
By  the  sight  of  the  patients  ;  insane  patients  manifest  their  disease  by  their  manner, 
especially  old  lunatics,  and  they  require  no  examination  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
insanity. 

Do  you  see  each  patient  once  a  fortnight,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  his 
manner  be  the  same  as  it  was  previously  ? — Certainly,  I  see  the  greater  part  of 
them. 

Do  you  see  the  greater  part  of  them  once  a  week  ? — I  do. 
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Has  it  not  very  often  happened,  that  you  have  not  seen  a  patient  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  at  one  period? — It  has. 

Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  a  month  has  not  elapsed  without  your 
seeing  some  of  the  patients  in  your  house? — It  has  happened. 

And  once  a  fortnight  is  the  general  time  in  which  you  see  the  greater  number  of 
patients  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  speak  to  that  time ;  that  is,  once  a  fortnight 
regularly  only. 

Does  it  ever  happen  that  a  patient  is  in  your  house  for  a  considerable  time  without 
your  ever  seeing  him  at  all? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  man  of  the  name  of  Solomon  ? — Frequently,  every  week. 

How  long  has  Mr.  Dunston  been  connected  with  your  establishment? — Twenty 
years. 

Have  you  always  given  Mr.  Dunston  the  same  salary  that  you  now  give  him? 
— No. 

What  was  the  salary  that  you  originally  gave  him  ? — Originally  he  used  to  send 
in  bills  for  medicine,  but,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  expense  was  frequently  found 
fault  with,  and  then  I  gave  him  this  salary,  to  prevent  any  murmuring  at  the  bills. 

Then  he  has  always  had  the  same  salary  ? — Since  it  was  a  salary,  it  has  always 
been  the  same. 

How  long  has  it  been  a  salary  ? — I  should  think  as  much  as  seven  years. 

So  that  you  contract  with  him  for  medicine  and  attendance  ? — I  give  him  that  sum 
for  medicine  and  attendance. 

What  is  the  number  of  patients  in  your  establishment  ? — In  the  two  houses 
about  800. 

Does  he  attend  both? — He  attends  both. 

How  long  has  he  been  married  to  your  daughter  ?— ' Twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
years. 

Do  you  reside  upon  another  establishment  of  yours  ? — I  do  ;  that  is,  I  live  near 
to  it ;  I  see  that  establishment  every  day. 

You  have  not  the  immediate  superintendence  of  either  one  of  your  establishments  ? 
— Yes,  I  have,  not  by  living  in  it. 

Is  the  other  asylum  a  pauper  asylum? — No. 

There  are  no  paupers  there  at  all? — -No. 

You  said  that  you  gave  Mr.  Dunston  this  salary  to  prevent  murmuring  on  account 
of  his  bills  ? — There  were  frequent  complaints  made  by  the  parishes. 

By  whom  were  those  complaints  made? — By  those  who  were  to  discharge  them, 
by  the  friends  of  the  patients. 

YTou  have  said  that  the  parishes  did  not  bear  the  medical  expense? — -The  parishes 
objected  to  the  expense. 

When  you  visit  your  establishment  in  the  morning,  what  is  it  that  you  consider 
your  duty  to  inquire  into  ? — Into  the  general  state  of  the  patients  health,  bodily  and 
mental. 

Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  rooms  and  the  apart? 
ments? — I  do,  if  I  hear  any  complaint;  but  not  unless  there  be  some  complaint. 

Do  you  at  that  time  receive  a  report  from  the  surgeon  ? — From  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Jennings. 

At  that  time  do  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  their  food  ? — It  is  unnecessary  to 
do  that ;  they  have  abundance  of  food  of  the  best  quality. 

Do  you  consider  one  hour  in  two  days  of  the  week  as  sufficient  for  all  purpose^ 
of  inspection  which  belong  to  you  as  the  proprietor  of  that  establishment  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  consider  that  by  your  contract  with  the  parishes,  the  parishes  should  pay 
the  expenses  of  medicine? — Not  in  the  contract  of  all. 

Do  you  charge  the  same  sum  weekly  to  those  parishes  who  pay  for  medicine  as 
you  do  to  those  who  do  not? — In  some  cases  it  is  so. 

The  Committee  understand  that  you  give  to  the  surgeon  a  regular  salary  in  order 
to  avoid  his  making  out  bills,  which  bills  previously  you  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
in  to  the  friends  of  the  persons  that  were  under  your  care,  do  you  now  in  the  charges 
that  you  make,  not  for  pauper  patients,  but  to  other  individuals,  include  in  the  annuaj 
sum  that  is  paid,  the  medical  attendance? — In  some  it  is  not  included,  in  others  it  is. 

The  Committee  understand  that  Mr.  Dunston  is  the  surgeon  of  Saint  Luke's 
Hospital,  and  he  is  also  the  sole  regular  medical  attendant  of  your  two  establish¬ 
ments,  containing  800  patients  ;  do  you  consider  that  any  one  individual  is  capable 
of  duly  attending  to  the  manifold  duties  which  such  occupations  must  require  of 
him  ?*— I  do. 
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Do  any  of  the  patients,  not  pauper  lunatics,  by  themselves  or  their  friends,  pay  for 
medicine  and  attendance  ? — Some,  but  very  few.  »• 

Then  whether  there  is  much  sickness  or  little  the  payment  to  the  surgeon  is  the 
same  ? — Just  so. 

How  many  establishments  have  you  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  besides  the 
Bethnal  Green  establishment? — Only  one,  Whitmore  House,  except  private  indivi¬ 
dual  patients  under  my  care. 

Have  you  no  interest  in  any  other  ? — None  whatever. 

At  what  distance  is  that  other  establishment  from  that  in  which  you  receive  pauper 
lunatics  ? — About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

What  surgeon  attends  that  other  establishment  ? — Each  patient  in  that  establish¬ 
ment  who  chooses  to  have  his  own  medical  man,  has  him. 

Can  you  mention  the  name  of  the  surgeon  who  is  most  usually  employed  at  that 
establishment? — Mr.  Dunston. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  have  no  insane  persons  under  your  care,  except 
those  belonging  to  this  establishment  at  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  other  establishment 
at  Whitmore  House  ? — Except  in  private  lodgings. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  how  many  persons  you  have  under  your  care 
in  private  lodgings  ? — Eight,  I  think,  at  this  time. 

Are  they  all  in  separate  private  lodgings,  or  is  there  more  than  one  person  in  each 
house? — Only  one. 

Who  attends  those  eight  patients  that  you  have  in  private  houses  ? — Myself  and 
Dr.  Warburton  my  son. 

Does  Mr.  Dunston  attend  them  ? — No. 

Who  furnishes  them  with  medicines  ? — The  apothecary  in  the  district,  if  it  is  at 
a  distance,  if  not,  the  prescriptions  are  sent  to  Mr.  Dunston. 

It  appears  by  the  return  that  you  have  four  houses? — There  are  licences  taken 
out  for  the  two  establishments,  which  are  called  six  houses,  but  they  are  all  together, 
they  are  all  No.  1. 

There  is  one  house  at  Hoxton,  and  is  not  there  a  house  at  Highgate  ? — No. 

Then  you  have  only  the  house  at  Hoxton,  and  the  house  at  Bethnal  Green  ? — 
No  more. 

And  eight  private  patients  in  private  lodgings? — Yes,  no  more. 

Have  you  any  in  your  own  house? — Yes,  one  old  patient,  who  has  been  many 
years  there. 

You  have  one  in  your  own  house,  and  eight  patients  besides  in  private  lodgings? 
— The  patients  vary,  I  may  have  ten  or  a  dozen  at  times. 

How  many  do  you  happen  to  have  at  this  moment? — Eight. 

Eight  private  patients  living  in  distinct  lodgings,  exclusive  of  those  at  Bethnal 
Green  and  Whitmore  House? — Yes. 

From  the  account  you  give  of  your  very  short  attendance  at  stated  times,  would  it 
not  be  very  possible  that  your  regulations  might  be  departed  from  in  the  intervals 
of  your  absence? — I  think  not,  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Jennings. 

Supposing  he  were  to  violate  that  confidence,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
great  chance  of  detection  ? — I  should  think  there  would  be  a  chance  of  detection. 

How  ? — By  report ;  as  the  chance  of  detection  is  in  general. 

Who  is  to  make  the  report? — The  people  about  the  house  would  soon  make 
a  report. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  receiving  such  reports  from  the  people  about  the  house? — 
No,  they  are  never  made. 

Then  what  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  such  reports  would  ever  be  made  ? 
— I  never  received  any  such. 

In  point  of  fact  then,  you  have  no  further  control  over  your  agent  at  those 
houses  at  which  you  are  not  constantly  present,  but  such  as  may  arise  from  infor¬ 
mation  w  hich  may  reach  you  by  chance  ? — I  have  no  other. 

On  what  grounds  do  you  place  such  a  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Jennings? — 
He  has  been  many  years  with  me,  and  I  have  great  confidence  in  him. 

What  w  as  his  education  ? — A  common  education. 

.  Before  he  came  into  your  service,  was  he  in  any  manner  particularly  adapted  for 
or  at  all  experienced  in  the  management  of  lunatics  ? — He  had  been  a  keeper  for 
a  length  of  time. 

Had  he  been  a  keeper  before  he  came  into  your  service  as  agent  ? — I  do  not  know\ 

Had  he  a  medical  education  ?—  No. 

What 
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What  was  his  situation  in  life  before  you  appointed  him  your  agent  ? — He  was 
brought  up  in  that  business  as  a  keeper. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  he  had  served  as  keeper  elsewhere  before  he  came  into 
your  service  as  your  agent  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  he  was  brought  up  in  that  line  of  life  ?— - 
He  had  lived  in  that  establishment. 

From  wLat  age  had  he  lived  in  your  establishment? — I  should  suppose  three  or 
four-and-tvventy. 

In  what  capacity  did  he  live  there  before  you  appointed  him  your  agent  ? — Keeper 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Talbot. 

Howr  long  did  he  serve  with  you  as  keeper  before  you  appointed  him  to  the  office 
of  your  agent? — Five  years,  I  think. 

You  state,  that  you  have  turned  your  attention  to  the  curative  process  of  mental 
disorders? — I  have. 

Do  you  apply  your  own  knowledge  with  regard  to  this  curative  process  to  any 
of  the  patients  under  your  care  at  the  White  House  or  at  the  Hoxton  establish¬ 
ment? — I  do. 

How  do  you  contrive  to  apply  your  knowledge  as  to  the  curative  process,  when 
you  have  already  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  the  only  attendance  you  give  to  that 
establishment  at  the  White  House,  consists  of  two  hours  in  the  week?  —  I  only 
apply  it  by  examining  the  patients  as  other  people  do  ;  I  presume  that  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  insane  cases  is  equal  to  any  man’s  in  England. 

Without  doubting  your  knowledge,  the  Committee  merely  wish  to  ask  how'  you 
contrive  to  superintend  the  curative  process  of  500  patients  by  merely  visiting  them 
two  hours  in  the  week,  having  during  those  two  hours  all  the  other  duties  to  per¬ 
form  which  fall  upon  you  as  proprietor  of  the  house?  —  I  place  confidence  in 
Mr.  Jennings  as  to  provisioning  the  house,  seeing  those  provisions  myself,  wffiich 
are  of  an  excellent  quality ;  that  part  I  do  not  take  any  interest  in  beyond  deputing 
to  him  the  direction  of  it,  and  seeing  to  it  myself  after  that  is  done. 

If  you  yourself  are  supposed  to  superintend  the  curative  process  used  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  insane  persons,  how  do  you  contrive  to  do  that,  only  visiting  your  house 
two  hours  in  the  week? — I  conceive  the  surgeon  to  be  the  person,  whose  constant 
attention  in  that  way  is  essential,  and  he  does  it  at  his  visitations  ;  but  with  regard 
to  myself,  I  see  the  patients  and  examine  them,  and  if  I  see  it  necessary,  give 
directions  accordingly. 

And  that  you  contrive  to  do  only  visiting  your  establishment  two  hours  in  the 
week  ? — A  very  short  time  does  for  a  number  of  insane  patients,  many  of  them  be¬ 
ing  of  an  incurable  nature. 

W'hat  medical  attendance,  if  any,  is  given,  which  medical  attendance  is  directed 
to  the  cure  of  the  mental  afflictions  of  your  patients,  besides  that  of  the  regular 
surgeon  and  your  own  superintendence  ? — None ;  if  it  were  necessary  for  a  physician 
to  be  called  in,  he  always  is. 

What  physicians  ever  have  been  called  in? — Doctor  Frampton  frequently,  and 
other  physicians  occasionally. 

Is  that  with  regard  to  the  mental  or  the  bodily  disorders  of  your  patients  ? — To 
the  bodily,  principally. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee,  either  generally  or  for  any  specific  time,  any  idea 
of  the  proportion  of  patients  who  come  under  your  care,  who  are  discharged  cured  ? 
— I  have  given  that  account  in,  and  I  vouch  for  its  correctness. 

Whenever  a  fresh  patient  arrives  in  your  house,  do  you  consider  it  part  of  your 
duty  to  examine  him  particularly,  so  as  to  decide  upon  the  future  treatment  both  of 
his  body  and  of  his  mind  ? — The  surgeon  does ;  every  patient  is  introduced  to  him 
immediately. 

Giving  you  the  credit  of  being  the  person  most  skilled  in  the  cure  of  mental  dis¬ 
orders  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  do  you  give  the  benefit  of  that  skill  to  every 
patient  upon  his  being  introduced  into  your  house? — In  most  cases. 

Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  you  have  never  had  any  patient  in  your  house 
without  applying  your  own  knowledge  and  your  own  skill  to  the  benefit  of  that  in¬ 
dividual? —  I  caunot. 

As  the  medical  man  only  comes  every  other  day,  a  patient  may  be  twenty-four 
hours  without  being  visited  by  a  medical  man  when  he  first  comes  in?  — It  is 
possible. 

Is  there  any  classification  of  patients  among  the  pauper  lunatics  of  your  establish¬ 
ment  in  their  day  rooms  ? — Certainly. 
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To  what  extent? — There  are  three  day  rooms  ;  one  for  the  violent,  another  for 
the  more  quiet,  and  another  for  those  who  are  infirm  in  bodily  health.  They  are 
divided  in  that  way  ;  but  the  orderly  ones  frequently  go  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
house. 

Then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  convalescent  patient  from  being  in  the  room 
with  a  more  violent  patient  if  he  thinks  fit?— -If  he  chooses  to  go  there,  he  can. 

Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  distinction  of  classes  is  not  strictly  maintained  ? — Not 
at  all  beyond  that  stated  of  the  violent  patient ;  he  is  kept  from  the  others. 

Is  he  then  confined  ? — He  is  kept  in  a  distinct  room. 

But  the  orderly  patient,  if  he  pleases,  can  mix  with  a  violent  patient ;  why  cannot 
the  violent  patient  also  mix  with  the  orderly  patient  ? — He  is  prevented,  if  necessary, 
by  the  servants. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  variation  of  food  takes  place  in  that 
establishment  with  regard  to  the  health  and  state  of  the  pauper  patients  ? — Sago, 
panada,  wine,  arrow  root,  beef  tea,  mutton  broth,  and  food  of  that  description. 

You  mean  that  that  food  is  administered  to  pauper  patients  in  your  establishment 
v/hen  required  ? — Always. 

Can  you  state  whether  any,  and  if  any  how  many,  pauper  patients  in  your  esta¬ 
blishment  at  the  present  moment  are  placed  upon  that  sick  diet  ? — I  cannot  tell  the 
number ;  all  such  as  require  it,  I  am  sure  are  so  treated. 

Do  you  believe  that  any  pauper  patient  in  your  establishment  at  the  present 
moment  is  placed  upon  that  sick  diet  ? — I  am  positive  there  must  be  a  great  number, 
because  it  is  constantly  ordered  if  required. 

Is  there  any  written  report  kept  of  those  persons  who  are  removed  from  the 
common  diet  to  the  sick  diet  ? — Certainly. 

Does  Mr.  Jennings  make  to  you  a  written  report  of  the  persons  whom  he  removes 
from  the  one  diet  to  the  other? — Not  written,  a  verbal  report. 

Is  that  variation  in  food  made  by  your  directions? — Frequently. 

When  do  you  give  those  directions  ? — When  I  see  the  persons. 

Upon  your  periodical  visits  ? — Yes. 

But  the  surgeon  makes  his  report  also? — Yes. 

But  no  written  report? — No. 

Have  you  any  written  document  in  your  establishment  which  you  can  produce 
before  the  Committee  in  confirmation  of  these  statements  ? — No. 

You  state  that  there  are  800  patients  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  in  the  two  esta¬ 
blishments  ;  now  if  those  variations  of  food  are  made  occasionally,  how  do  you  know 
that  each  man  gets  what  he  ought  every  day  without  any  written  document  ? — 
I  rely  upon  the  superintendent  of  the  house. 

Can  you  suggest  any  objection  to  there  being  kept  a  written  register  of  the 
medical  treatment  of  every  patient  in  the  establishment  ? — No  objection. 

Can  you  mention  the  name  of  any  pauper  patient  in  your  establishment  to  whom 
this  sick  diet  has  ever  been  given  ? — The  number  is  very  great,  I  am  sure,  who  are 
under  that  diet;  I  cannot  particularize  them. 

Who  purchases  the  food  generally  for  the  establishment? — A  regular  butcher 
serves  the  house  with  the  very  best  food  that  can  be,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Jennings. 

Do  you  pay  the  bills  yourself,  or  do  you  allow  a  certain  sum  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  payment  of  all  bills? — The  bills  are  paid  regularly  by  Mr.  Jennings. 

You  stated  that  your  patients  were  divided  into  three  classes;  do  you  consider 
that  any  further  classification  is  necessary  or  desirable  ? — Three  I  should  consider 
quite  sufficient,  independently  of  such  as  are  sick  and  in  the  sick-room. 

When  you  speak  of  a  sick  patient,  what  do  you  precisely  mean ;  do  you  speak 
with  reference  merely  to  his  bodily  health,  or  to  the  state  of  his  mind  ? — With 
reference  to  his  bodily  health. 

With  respect  to  those  whose  bodily  health  is  good,  but  whose  mind  is  affected, 
do  you  make  any  variation  of  diet  ? — The  variation  of  diet  is  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case;  one  patient  requires  a  different  diet  from  others. 

Are  you  aware  yourself  of  the  different  diet  that  is  given  in  each  case? — I  am 
aware  that  that  is  directed. 

You  have  stated,  that  although  there  are  a  certain  number  of  pauper  patients 
who  receive  a  sick  diet;  you  are  not  able  to  particularize  the  name  of  any  one 
who  has  so  received  it;  can  you  mention  the  name  of  any  pauper  patient  who 
has  received  it? — I  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  would  examine  Mr.  Jennings 
to  those  points. 
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Does  salt  meat  form  any  part  of  the  regular  diet  of  the  patients  ? — Only  once 
a  week. 

How  many  regular  keepers,  not  patients,  have  you  in  your  establishment  at 
Bethnal  Green  ? — Five  men  and  five  women. 

What  are  their  names  ? — There  is  one  Dalby,  another  Barker  ;  the  names  of  the 
servants  I  seldom  inquire  into,  although  I  know  the  people  when  I  am  there ;  that 
is  in  Mr.  Jennings’s  department. 

Then  in  point  of  fact,  ten  servants,  five  male  and  five  female,  are  the  whole  of 
your  establishment  ? — There  are  five  appropriated  to  the  pauper  men,  and  five  to 
the  pauper  women. 

Who  are  not  patients  themselves  ? — Who  are  not  patients  themselves. 

How  long  have  five  been  appointed  to  the  pauper  men  and  five  to  the  pauper 
women  ? — For  years  ;  Mr.  Jennings  will  give  the  names  of  each. 

What  other  servants  have  you  in  your  establishment  ? — There  are  four  other  men ; 
there  are  nine,  two  keepers  besides  the  porter  and  house  servants. 

Are  they  patients  ? — Not  one  patient  is  a  keeper  ;  they  are  never  desired  or  made 
to  attend  to  any  patient,  it  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  and  the  promotion 
of  their  cure.  f 

What  number  of  male  servants  have  you  in  your  establishment  ? — I  should  think 
fifteen  male  servants. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  their  names  to  the  Committee? — Mr.  Jennings 
has  the  names  of  the  servants. 

You  state  that  the  pauper  patients  are  never  employed,  except  by  their  own  wish 
and  inclination,  in  attendance  upon  other  persons  ? — Never. 

Have  you  not  in  your  establishment,  to  every  crib-room,  what  is  called  a  crib 
room  man  ? — No. 

You  mean  to  say,  that  to  each  crib-room,  there  is  not  a  convalescent  patient 
who  is  appointed  as  a  crib-room  man? — I  do. 

Do  you  mean,  that  in  no  instance,  is  there  a  convalescent  patient  appointed  to  the 
duty  of  crib-room  man  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  the  manner  in  which  your  crib-room 
patients  are  placed  at  night  in  their  cribs  ? — I  do. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  ever  saw  at  night,  the  violent  patients  placed  in  their 
cribs? — That  I  leave  to  Mr.  Jennings. 

Did  you  ever  witness  the  manner  in  which  those  persons  are  so  placed  ? — Re¬ 
peatedly  ;  I  have  repeatedly  gone  to  them. 

Within  how  many  years  have  you  done  so  ?  — Within  less  than  years  or  months. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  although  you  stated  before,  that  you 
only  visited  your  establishment  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  ten  to  eleven  o’clock 
occasionally,  you  have  visited  your  establishment  at  other  periods  ? — I  have  visited 
it  at  other  times. 

Have  you  ever  visited  your  establishment  at  the  period  when  those  patients  were 
so  placed  in  their  cribs? — I  have. 

Can  you  state  positively,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  a  con¬ 
valescent  patient  is  appointed  as  a  crib-room  man,  and  that  the  business  of  that 
crib-room  man  is  to  undress  the  crib  patients,  and  to  put  them  in  their  cribs  ?  — That 
question  can  be  better  answered  by  Mr.  Jennings. 

If  you  have  been  present  yourself  at  the  placing  of  the  patients  in  their  cribs, 
the  Committee  wish  you  to  answer  whether  that  is  or  is  not  the  fact? — I  did  not 
see  them  put  to  bed. 

The  Committee  understood  that  you  had  been  at  the  house  at  the  period  when  the 
crib  patients  were  placed  in  their  beds,  and  that  you  yourself  had  seen  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  so  placed  ? — I  have  seen  them  in  their  crib  beds,  but  never  saw 
them  placed  there. 

Then  you  do  not  know  by  whose  direction,  and  under  whose  superintendence 
they  are  so  chained  down,  and  placed  in  their  cribs  ? — That  part  is  under  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings’s  direction. 

Do  you  not  consider  yourself  as  proprietor,  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  the 
patients? — I  do. 

Then  if  you  should  understand  that  great  neglect  had  taken  place,  should  not 
you  consider  yourself  to  be  culpable  ? — I  should. 

If  great  cruelty  occurred,  should  not  you  consider  yourself  blameable  for  it? 

I  should. 

If  that  be  the  case,  unless  you  take  greater  care  to  examine  this  establishment 
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Mr.  than  you  appear  to  have  taken,  how  can  you  ascertain  whether  cruelty  or  neglect 

Thoums  IV arbnrton.  takes  place  or  not?— My  confidence  is  in  Mr.  Jennings. 

^ ^ - j  That  is  your  only  security  ? — That  is  my  chief  security. 

19  June  1827.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  whatever  Mr.  Jennings  may  here¬ 
after  state  to  the  Committee,  about  the  treatment  in  that  house,  you  will  abide  by  ? 
— I  have  that  confidence  in  him,  that  I  am  sure  he  would  not  use  any  person  with 
cruelty  or  hardship. 

Then  whatever  Mr.  Jennings  may  hereafter  say,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  pauper 
lunatics  in  your  house  at  Bethnal  Green,  you  consent  to  abide  by  his  answers  ? — Yes. 

What  vou  state  with  respect  to  maggots  not  being  found  in  the  cribs,  and  with 
respect  to"  cold  water  and  mops  not  being  applied  to  the  patients  in  the  winter,  and 
other  things  of  that  sort,  you  state  entirely  upon  the  report  of  Mr.  Jennings  ? —  Up  on 
Mr.  Jennings’s  report  to  me.  « 

Therefore,  when  you  deny  that  those  things  have  ever  taken  place,  you  cannot 
deny  them  of  your  own  knowledge,  but  you  merely  deny  them  from  the  report  that 
you  have  had  from  Mr.  Jennings,  and  the  confidence  you  have  in  Mr.  Jennings  ? — 
Ido. 

You  do  not  speak  from  your  knowledge,  but  from  what  you  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Jennings  ? — In  part  from  my  own  knowledge. 

You  speak  principally  from  Mr.  Jennings’s  authority  ? — I  do. 

It  is  presumed  that  you  never  saw  the  patients  washed  on  a  Monday  morning 
yourself? — Never. 

Then  of  your  own  knowledge  you  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  they  are  mopped 
down  with  cold  water  ?— Of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not. 

Then  what  induces  you  to  deny  so  positively  those  assertions  in  the  statement 
that  you  have  sent  in  to  the  Committee? — The  confidence  I  have  in  the  super¬ 
intendent. 

Then  you  think  yourself  justified  in  positively  making  those  statements,  contra¬ 
dicting  the  evidence  that  has  been  brought  before  this  Committee,  not  from  knowing 
the  truth  of  those  contradictions  yourself,  but  because  you  have  confidence  in 
Mr.  Jennings,  and  Mr.  Jennings  states  that  they  have  not  taken  place  ? — I  state, 
that  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  patients  generally,  the  instructions  to 
Mr.  Jennings  are  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting,  and  I  rely  upon  him. 

Are  the  answers  you  have  made  to  this  statement,  to  certain  matters  of  charge 
against  the  management  of  your  establishment,  founded  upon  your  general  con¬ 
fidence  in  Mr.  Jennings,  or  are  they  given  in  consequence  of  your  having  had  direct 
communication  with  him  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  charges? — My  own  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  general  treatment  of  the  patients,  when  I  go  round,  is  satisfactory 
to  me,  as  far  as  that  goes. 

You  have  seen  the  evidence  that  has  been  already  given  before  this  Committee? — 
I  have. 

You  are  aw^are  that  in  that  evidence  there  are  certain  charges  against  your  esta¬ 
blishment  of  mismanagement,  neglect,  and  cruelty? — I  am. 

In  the  answer  you  have  delivered  in  to  the  Committee,  you  deny  those  charges  ? 
—I  do. 

Is  that  denial  founded  upon  your  general  confidence  in  Mr.  Jennings’s  manage¬ 
ment,  or  upon  your  having  ascertained  upon  direct  inquiry  that  the  charges  are 
unfounded  ? — From  having  ascertained  from  inquiry  that  they  are  unfounded. 

Since  you  have  seen  the  evidence  that  has  been  taken  before  this  Committee,  have 
you  referred  to  Mr.  Jennings  upon  the  points  in  question? — I  have. 

And  the  result  of  that  reference  to  Mr.  Jennings  leads  you  to  make  the  answer 
you  have  delivered  to  the  Committee  ? — It  does. 

You  are  aware  that  it  is  stated  that  it  is  the  practice  to  confine' persons  in  their 
cribs  from  the  Saturday,  and  leave  them  there  till  Monday  :  is  that  statement  true 
or  not? — Notin  the  way  it  is  given,  that  they  are  confined  there,  and  remain  there 
wuthout  being  removed  ;  they  are  got  up  and  cleansed,  and  put  to  bed  again ;  and 
none  are  allowed  to  remain  there  if  they  desire  to  get  up. 

What  is  your  reason  for  confining  them  from  Saturday  to  Monday  ? — The  con¬ 
fining  of  lunatics  of  a  violent  description  is  necessary,  and  beneficial  to  them. 

Is  it  peculiarly  beneficial  on  a  Sunday  ;  would  it  not  be  equally  beneficial  to  con¬ 
fine  them  on  other  days  of  the  w^eek  ? — It  would  be  equally  so  on  any  other  day. 

How  does  it  happen  to  be  your  invariable  practice  to  confine  them  only  on  one 
day  of  the  week,  and  that  always  the  same  day? — I  conceive  that  the  confinement 
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in  that  way  of  the  violent  and  outrageous  patients  is  beneficial  to  them,  and  that  par¬ 
ticular  day  is  a  day  when  there  are  no  visitors  come  to  disturb  them ;  and  they  are 
more  composed  on  that  day  than  on  days  when  there  are  visitors  coming  to  the 
house. 

Would  it  not  be  important  to  confine  them  on  other  days  of  the  week? — Fre¬ 
quently  violent  lunatics  require  to  be  confined. 

That  occasional  confinement  may  be  necessary  in  cases  of  violence,  the  Committee 
understand ;  but  what  they  do  not  understand  is  a  system  of  periodical  confinement, 
limited  to  one  day  in  the  week  ;  can  you  give  any  explanation  of  that  ? — I  do  not 
know  any  reason  beyond  that  the  only  patients  who  are  confined  on  those  days  are 
the  violent  ones  and  the  dirty  ones. 

What  the  Committee  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  is,  that  there  is  no  distinction 
in  this  case ;  it  seems  to  be  done  indiscriminately,  for  to  all  the  patients  who  are 
called  crib  patients  that  practice  of  periodical  confinement  is  applied  ?— Certainly 
not ;  it  is  only  to  the  violent  ones. 

The  Committee  understand  that  all  patients  who  are  called  crib  patients  are 
periodically  confined  from  Saturday  to  Monday  ? — They  are  not ;  only  the  violent 
ones. 

Then  all  violent  patients  are  confined  on  that  day? — They  are. 

Do  you  not  think  it  possible  that  that  confinement  from  Saturday  to  Monday  has 
taken  place  in  your  establishment  for  the  sake  of  the  convenience  of  the  keepers  ?• — * 
Never. 

You  said  just  now  that  all  violent  patients  were  confined  from  Saturday  to  Mon¬ 
day? — A  number  of  the  violent  patients  are;  the  crib  patients  only. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  confinement  of  a  violent  madman  once  a  week  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  whether  he  wants  it  or  not  for  other  reasons  ? — I  conceive  that  the 
confinement  in  bed  of  a  violent  madman  is  beneficial  to  him,  and  the  best  mode  of 
quieting  and  composing  him. 

Even  when  that  is  applied  not  as  occasion  requires,  but  periodically,  once  a  week  ? 
— No,  not  more  than  at  any  other  time. 

Why  then  do  you  make  it  a  practice  to  confine  all  violent  crib  patients  in  your 
establishment  from  Saturday  to  Monday  ? — I  can  assign  no  particular  reason  for  it ; 
perhaps  Mr.  Jennings  can  tell  the  Committee. 

If  such  were  the  practice,  it  wrould  be  a  very  great  abuse,  according  to  your  ideas, 
since  you  can  assign  no  reason  for  it? — Unnecessary  confinement  at  any  time  is  an 
abuse. 

If  all  the  violent  crib  patients  in  your  establishment  are  confined  from  Saturday 
to  Monday,  do  you  consider  that  an  unnecessary  confinement? — I  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  confine  them. 

Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  confine  all  violent  crib  patients  in  your  establish¬ 
ment  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  every  week  ? — They  were  not  confined  under 
my  direction  certainly. 

Do  you  consider  it  necessary  ? — [The  Witness  hesitated .] 

Do  you  decline  answering  the  question  ? — I  do. 

The  Committee  wish  to  ask  you,  upon  your  professional  reputation  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  insane  persons,  whether  you  do  not  consider  the  indiscriminate 
confinement  of  furious  persons  a  bad  mode  of  treating  them  ? — Indiscriminate  con¬ 
finement  I  should  think  not  correct. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  on  what  Sunday  you  have  ever  been  present 
at  that  pauper  asylum  for  lunatics  standing  in  your  name  at  Bethnal  Green  ? — 
I  very  seldom  go  on  Sunday. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  within  the  last  twelvemonth  on  a  Sunday? — Yes, 
repeatedly. 

Will  you  mention  any  particular  Sunday  on  which  you  were,  there?— Three 
months  ago  perhaps  it  is  since  I  wras  there  on  a  Sunday. 

When  you  were  there  three  months  ago,  on  a  Sunday,  did  you  go  intoany  of 
those  crib-rooms  ? — Certainly  I  never  did  ;  I  left  them  to  the  management  of  Mr. 
Jennings. 

You  have  a  great  number  of  private  patients  of  the  same  description  of  madness; 
do  you  confine  them  every  Sunday  in  the  same  manner  in  which  those  pauper 
patients  are  described  to  be  confined  in  your  house  at  Bethnal  Green? — No. 

Is  madness  so  different  with  regard  to  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
as  to  render  that  treatment  good  in  the  one  instance  which  is  bad  iu  the  other?— It 
is  not. 
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Then  do  you  not  consider  that  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance  that  the 
pauper  patients  should  be  treated  in  this  manner  on  a  Sunday  at  Bethnal  Green, 
when  your  system  is  directly  contrary  with  regard  to  other  patients  more  immediaely 
under  your  own  charge  ? — That  part  of  the  Bethnal  Green  establishment  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Jennings. 

Do  you  consider  yourself  as  responsible  for  Mr.  Jennings’s  conduct  with  regard 
to  those  persons  for  whom  you  contract  to  provide  properly? — I  do. 

Then  if  that  statement  is  correct  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  those  pauper 
lunatics  at  Bethnal  Green,  you  acknowledge  that  a  very  improper  conduct  has  been 
pursued  ?— I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  intentionally  improper. 

Is  it.  in  your  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  that  such  treatment  should  be  shown 
towards  those  lunatics  ? — I  do  not  think  it  wrong  where  the  necessity  of  the  case 
requires  it. 

Do  you  consider  that  necessary  universally  with  regard  to  paupers  which  is  not 
necessary  with  regard  to  persons  in  a  higher  station  in  life  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  you  ever  know  that  those  patients  were  confined  during  the  whole  of  Sunday 
till  your  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  inquiries  that  were  going  on  ? —  I  did  not. 

Then  till  within  the  last  three  months  you  did  not  know  that  those  patients  were  so 
confined  ? — No. 

Has  this  circumstance  which  has  now  come  to  your  knowledge  weakened  your 
confidence  in  Mr.  Jennings  ? — It  has. 

The  Committee  understood  you  to  state  that  you  had  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  Mr.  Jennings? — I  had  previous  to  that  circumstance  coming  to  my  knowledge. 

And  that  circumstance  coming  to  your  knowledge  has  weakened  your  confidence 
in  Mr.  Jennings  ? — It  has,  very  much. 

Is  not  your  confidence  so  far  weakened  in  Mr.  Jennings,  as  to  make  you  doubt 
many  of  the  explanations  which  he  may  now  give  you  relative  to  these  charges  w'hich 
are  made  ? — No. 

Notwithstanding  your  confidence  in  Mr.  Jennings  has  been  w  eakened  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  that  circumstance,  you  still  have  such  confidence  in  Mr.  Jennings  as  to 
believe  all  the  statements  he  makes  to  you? — I  should  believe  any  thing  that  Mr. 
Jennings  says  in  that  respect;  Mr.  Jennings  did  not  communicate  to  me  that  the 
patients  were  so  confined,  and  I  did  not  know  it. 

Then  if  Mr.  Jennings  has  concealed  from  you  that  which  you  are  now  willing  to 
acknowledge  to  be  an  abuse,  is  it  not  extremely  possible  that  Mr.  Jennings  may 
have  concealed  other  abuses  from  you  ? — I  think  it  possible. 

And  though  you  think  that  possible,  you  still  continue  your  confidence  in  Mr. 
Jennings,  and  you  still  continue  him  as  the  superintendent  of  your  house  ? — 1  do. 

Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee,  w  hether,  notwithstanding  your  confidence  has 
been  so  diminished,  it  is  still  your  intention  to  continue  Mr.  Jennings  as  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  your  establishment? — Perhaps  I  may,  but  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
as  to  that;  a  great  deal  has  been  exaggerated  through  the  whole  business. 

And  yet  although  Mr.  Jennings  has  lost  so  much  of  your  confidence  that  you 
even  now  begin  to  doubt  whether  you  shall  continue  him  as  the  superintendent 
of  your  establishment,  you  place  full  confidence  in  Mr.  Jennings  that  all  the  state¬ 
ments  he  makes  in  answer  to  those  charges  are  correct  ? — I  should  not  doubt  their 
being  so. 

Because  you  have  already  stated  to  the  Committee  that  whatever  Mr.  Jennings 
shall  state  before  them  you  are  willing  to  be  considered  as  responsible  for ;  now  do 
you  reconcile  to  the  Committee  that  confidence  in  Mr.  Jennings  with  regard  to  those 
charges,  with  the  fact  which  you  now  state  of  that  confidence  having  been  diminished 
by  discovering  that  he,  Mr.  Jennings,  had  permitted  those  abuses  to  exist? — From 
the  confidence  I  have  so  long  placed  in  him,  I  should  not  doubt  any  observation 
he  might  make ;  he  never  communicated  to  me,  certainly,  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  confined  on  Sunday. 

You  have  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  the  patients,  though  so  confined  on  the 
Sunday,  are  taken  up  and  washed  in  the  morning  ;  that  information  you  received 
from  Mr.  Jennings  ? — I  did. 

And  although  your  confidence  in  Mr.  Jennings  is  greatly  diminished  by  thecon- 
cealmentof  those  abuses,  you  believe  that  explanation  which  Mr.  Jennings  has  given 
to  you  ? — I  should  not  doubt  his  veracity  ;  he  has  concealed  that  from  me  certainly, 
but  I  never  found  him  state  an  untruth. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  you  did  not  positively  refuse  to  the 
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guardians  of  the  poor  of  Mary-le-bone  permission  to  visit  their  patients  on  a  Sunday  ? 
— I  never  did  ;  I  never  was  asked  it ;  it  was  only  at  night  that  I  refused. 

You  have  stated  that  you  do  not  subject  your  private  patients  to  the  same  dis¬ 
cipline  on  a  Sunday  to  which  the  crib  patients  have  been  subjected  in  that  establish¬ 
ment  ? — If  they  were  as  violent  as  those  I  should. 

If  they  were  subjected  to  that  sort  of  treatment  you  would  consider  that  sort  of 
treatment  inhuman,  would  you  not? — Not  if  they  were  as  violent  as  those  who  are 
confined. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  of  your  private  patients,  being  violent,  would  be 
confined  by  a  chain  in  bed,  from  Saturday  afternoon  to  Monday  morning  ? — The 
private  patients  are  never  chained. 

Then  how  do  you  justify  the  having  chained  the  pauper  patients  in  your  establish¬ 
ment  ? — -The  pauper  patients  of  course  are  not  under  the  same  sort  of  discipline  as 
the  wealthier  patients  ;  I  assign  no  other  reason  than  that. 
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Mercurii ,  20°  die  Junii ,  1827- 
ROBERT  GORDON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Mr.  Thomas  Jennings ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

HOW  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  at  Mr. 

Bethnal  Green  ? — About  nine  years.  Thomas  Jennings. 

How  were  you  employed  before  you  were  superintendent  of  this  establishment? —  ' - ^ - J 

I  was  a  servant  there,  a  keeper.  20  June  18 27- 

How  many  years  have  you  been  a  keeper  to  that  establishment  ? — I  went  there 
in  the  year  1809,  consequently  I  have  been  in  the  establishment  eighteen  years 
next  July ;  therefore  I  must  have  been  a  keeper  about  nine  years. 

What  had  been  your  occupation  before  you  went  into  Mr.  Warburton’s  service? 

— My  father  was  a  farmer  and  is  now. 

How  were  you  employed  in  early  life  before  you  came  into  Mr.  Warburton’s  em¬ 
ployment  ? — I  was  employed  with  my  father  till  my  mother  died ;  my  father  married 
again  and  I  left  him. 

You  came  up  to  London  and  entered  Mr.  Warburton’s  service  direct? — Yes, 
except  one  year,  when  I  lived  in  King-street  Cheapside  in  a  Manchester  warehouse. 

Had  you  ever  any  medical  education? — Never. 

Then  all  the  knowledge  you  possess  as  to  the  treatment  of  insane  persons  has 
been  derived  from  your  residence  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  ? — Yes,  from  constant  practice, 
and  attending  on  them  for  nine  years. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  nature  of  the  medical 
care  of  the  patients  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  ? — They  are  attended  every 
other  day  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dunston,  and  almost  every  other  day  by 
Mr.  William  Daniel  Cordell,  who  lives  in  Broad-street. 

Does  Mr.  Cordell  attend  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Dunston,  or  does  he  attend  in  addi¬ 
tion  ? — Mr.  Cordell  has  private  patients  in  the  house,  and  he  frequently  calls  to  see 
them,  and  many  medical  gentlemen  send  patients  there  and  call  to  see  them,  and 
Mr.  Cordell  does  so  too  ;  and  being  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dunston’s,  he  calls  when  he  does 
not,  and  if  there  is  any  case  that  wants  to  be  shown  to  any  medical  man  it  is  shown 
to  him. 

If  he  comes  ? — Y es. 

But  the  only  regular  medical  attendance  you  have  is  Mr,  Dunston  three  times 
a  week  ?— ' Yes,  three  times  one  week  and  four  times  another. 

What  time  does  he  come  ? — Generally  from  eleven  to  twelve,  or  from  twelve  to 
one ;  a  medical  gentleman  cannot  come  to  a  moment. 

How  long  does  he  remain  ? — It  depends  upon  the  number  or  quantity  of  patients 
he  has  to  see,  sometimes  he  is  there  an  hour  and  a  half,  sometimes  not  so  much, 
sometimes  more. 

Upon  the  average  he  remains  an  hour  and  a  half  in  your  establishment? —Upon 
the  average  I  might  say  two  hours. 
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Have  you  any  other  medical  attendant  except  Mr.  Dunston? — No,  not  paid  by 
the  house ;  the  medical  gentlemen  of  each  parish  come  to  see  their  patients  so 
many  times  in  the  year. 

Is  Mr.  Dunston  in  the  habit  of  visiting  on  the  Sunday  ? — If  the  day  falls  on 
a  Sunday,  every  other  day  he  comes. 

Does  he  see  all  the  patients  r — All  that  are  necessary  to  see,  he  does  not  speak  to 
every  one  individually,  but  all  that  are  under  his  care  or  which  require  attention,  he 
looks  at  them  and  speaks  to  them. 

How  does  he  ascertain  the  fact  that  they  want  attendance  ? — From  seeing  the 
patients  and  visiting  them. 

I  am  to  understand  he  sees  every  one  of  the  patients  on  every  visit  ? — Not  every 
one,  he  goes  through  the  rooms. 

Upon  every  visit  ? — Yes. 

Does  he  see  them  sufficiently  to  ascertain  whether  they  require  any  peculiar  atten¬ 
tion,  or  does  he  only  see  them  without  that  sort  of  observation  to  enable  him  to  form 
a  conclusion  ? — He  sees  every  one  that  requires  medical  attention;  if  there  is  any 
one  that  requires  it  since  he  was  there  before,  he  is  pointed  to  it. 

His  attention  is  directed  to  it  by  you  ? — Yes,  but  he  looks  round  and  judges  for 
himself. 

About  once  a  fortnight  he  attends  on  Sunday  ? — Yes,  it  is  not  always  he  comes  on 
the  Sunday ;  sometimes  he  requests  Mr.  Cordell  to  come  for  him. 

But  either  he  or  Mr.  Cordell  comes  once  a  fortnight  on  a  Sunday? — Yes. 

Does  he  go  into  all  the  rooms  where  the  patients  are  cribbed  ? — If  necessary,  not 
always. 

Many  Sundavs 
— Yes. 

It  is  entirely  in  your  discretion  whether  those  crib  patients  ought  to  be  confined 
or  not  during  that  day  ? — Exactly  so. 

No  medical  man  sees  those  patients  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — If  necessary. 

Not  unless  you  call  his  attention  to  it? — No. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Cordell  visits  for  Mr.  Dunston,  or  that  when  he 
pays  his  visits  it  is  on  the  intermediate  days  ? — If  he  visits  instead  of  Mr.  Dunston, 
it  is  upon  the  days  that  he  should  visit. 

If  on  any  other  days  it  is  a  matter  of  gratuity  ? — Y es  ;  but  if  there  is  any  case  of 
necessity  it  is  pointed  out  to  him. 

Are  the  pauper  patients  mixed  with  the  private  patients  r — No. 

As  far  as  the  pauper  patients  go  he  might  as  well  not  be  in  the  house? — He  is 
called  to  it  if  there  is  any  that  require  it. 

But  he  never  sees  them  unless  his  attention  is  called  to  them  ? — If  he  comes  for 
Mr.  Dunston  he  sees  them  as  Mr.  Dunston  does. 

Are  there  not  complaints  of  a  very  sudden  and  dangerous  nature  to  which  lunatics 
are  subject? — Yes. 

More  so  than  ordinary  men? — We  may  say  the  more  so,  when  a  person  is  af¬ 
flicted  in  mind  the  danger  must  be  greater  than  when  afflicted  only  in  body. 

Are  there  not  diseases  with  which  they  are  suddenly  seized? — Yes. 

What  sort  are  they  ? — They  sometimes  want  bleeding. 

What  are  the  diseases  ? — That  I  had  better  refer  you  to  the  medical  man,  for 
I  stated  I  was  not  a  medical  man. 

You  would  not  take  upon  yourself  to  afford  any  medical  relief  to  a  patient  with¬ 
out  consulting  some  medical  man  ? — No. 

Your  being  in  the  house  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  medical  attendance  ? 
— No ;  I  immediately  send  for  a  medical  man  if  I  see  any  necessity. 

You  would  not  take  upon  yourself,  in  a  case  of  sudden  indisposition,  to  afford 
medical  relief,  without  consulting  a  medical  man  ? — Decidedly  not. 

You  say  you  have  no  medical  knowledge  as  to  the  body,  have  you  any  knowledge 
as  to  the  care  of  lunatics,  as  to  the  mind ;  not  by  the  administration  of  medicine, 
but  other  attentions  which  persons  who  understand  lunatic  patients  generally  ad¬ 
minister? — Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

Have  you  an  idea  that  certain  courses  of  and  proceedings  will  alleviate  insanity  ? 
— -I  certainly  have. 

Do  you  consider  diet  of  any  importance  with  regard  to  insanity? — Yes,  I  do; 
at  least  I  consider  the  diet  of  importance,  if  the  bodily  health  is  disordered  as  well. 

Diet  has  some  effect  upon  the  bodily  health? — No  doubt. 

Then  as  the  bodily  health  has  an  influence  upon  the  mental  health,  the  diet  must 
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be  of  some  importance  as  to  mental  health  ? — If  a  person  is  in  a  good  state  of 
health,  our  system  is  to  feed  them  well,  and  keep  them  clean  and  comfortable ;  and 
if  the  patient  is  not  in  a  good  state  of  health,  he  has  things  suitable,  beef  tea,  sago, 
arrow-root,  or  what  is  necessary. 

There  are  different  sorts  of  insanity,  some  violent  and  some  melancholy  and 
mopish  ? —  Yes. 

Do  you  consider  the  same  diet  fit  for  all? — Yes,  if  the  bodily  health  is  good. 

You  think  the  same  diet  is  fit  for  all  persons,  if  the  bodily  health  is  good  ? 
— Yes. 

You  say  Mr.  Dunston  calls  on  the  Sunday? — Every  other  day. 

And  he  sees  the  crib  patients,  if  necessary? — Yes. 

Does  he  go  to  the  room  where  the  crib  patients  are  ? — Yes  ;  all  medical  gentlemen 
go  to  the  room,  they  have  always  done  so. 

Then  I  am  to  understand  that  Mr.  Dunston  has  been  on  the  Sunday  in  the  crib- 
room  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Dunston  has  been  in  the  room  where  you  have  confined 
your  crib  patients  all  day  on  the  Sunday? — Yes  ;  he  has  not  been  there  all  day. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Dunston  has  seen  that  it  is  the  practice  of  your 
house  to  confine  the  patients  all  day  on  Sunday? — Yes. 

As  to  the  paupers,  they  are  attended  by  the  parish  medical  men  ? — Y es,  for  every 
large  parish. 

How  often  do  they  attend  ? — Not  all  the  same  number  of  times  ;  Mary-le-bone 
medical  board  used  to  attend  twelve  times  a  year. 

Have  you  paupers  from  parishes  out  of  London? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  medical  man  attends  them  ? — Our  medical  gentleman. 

There  is  no  sort  of  person  who  looks  after  them  ? — Not  regularly  ;  though  it  is  a 
common  practice  that  the  parishes  will  send  a  gentleman  once  or  twice  a  year  from 
the  country,  not  if  the  patient  comes  an  immense  distance. 

Medical  persons? — Yes. 

Is  it  more  frequently  a  parish  officer  than  a  medical  man  ? — Yes,  rather  more  so. 

You  say  it  is  the  practice  to  give  sago  and  arrow  root  and  beef  tea  where  ne¬ 
cessary,  is  that  given  to  the  pauper  patients  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  keep  any  minute  of  the  sort  of  food  supplied  to  patients  ? — No. 

Can  you  state  any  poor  patients  who  have  received  this  improved  diet  in  the  last 
year  ? — I  really  do  not  know  that  I  can  ;  it  is  a  thing  I  never  supposed  I  should  be 
asked,  and  I  never  take  any  notice  of  it. 

Can  you  name  any  one  person  now  out,  that  we  can  examine  ? — I  really  do  not 
know  that  I  can. 

Can  you  name  any  one  person,  a  pauper  lunatic,  upon  your  establishment,  during 
the  nine  years  that  you  have  been  there,  who  has  received  that  food  r — There  are 
many,  but  I  cannot  name  any  one. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Ferguson,  did  he  ever  receive  any  ? — He  came  from 
St.  Pancras. 

Did  he  ever  receive  any  improved  diet  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

Did  Mr.  Dunston  ever  give  direction  that  any  pauper  patients  should  receive 
such  improved  diet  ? — 'Yes. 

Can  you  mention  the  name  of  any  one  ? — Not  supposing  I  should  ever  be  asked 
the  question,  I  cannot. 

If  you  can  say  he  has  frequently  done  it,  you  must  recollect  some  cases  ?■ — I  do 
not  say  that  I  cannot,  nor  that  I  can  ;  Mr.  Dunston  may  come  round,  and  say 
there  are  six  people  who  may  receive  such  and  such  diet. 

He  must  have  described  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  to  be  given,  and  by  name, 
or  you  could  not  have  known  them  ;  what  the  Committee  asked  you  is,  to  name  any 
one  person  in  your  establishment,  to  whom  this  sick  diet  is  given  ? — If  I  was  to  go 
home  and  look  over  my  books,  I  could  remember. 

I  thought  you  said  you  kept  no  books? — We  must  keep  books  with  the  patients.  ^ 

The  Committee  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  made  no  entry  of  the  food  given  ? 
— By  looking  over  the  books  with  the  names  of  the  paupers  from  different  parishes, 

I  can  recollect  that  this  patient  or  that  received  sick  diet. 

Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  paupers  on  the  establishment?  \  es. 

You  know  them  by  name? — Yes. 

And  yet  you  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  any  one  put  on  this  diet  .  y—N 

What  benefit  would  it  be  to  you  to  look  over  your  books  containing  a  list  of 
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Mr.  names,  you  could  only  see  the  names  ? — If  I  look  over  the  book,  I  could  know  the 
Thomas  Jennings,  state  of  health  the  patients  were  in. 

- - '  But  you  could  only  recal  to  your  mind  the  name  of  any  person  you  cannot  now 

20  June  1827.  recollect? — Frequently  a  servant  comes  in  for  it  on  an  evening,  for  gruel  and  some¬ 
thing  in  it. 

The  question  put  to  you  was  this,  can  you  give  to  the  Committee  the  name  of 
any  individual  of  the  pauper  patients,  who  at  any  former  period  or  the  present  time, 
is  receiving  sick  diet? — I  will  give  you  a  list  to-morrow. 

That  is  not  the  point;  can  you  now? — No. 

You  keep  books  of  the  expenses? — Not  of  the  things  we  give  out  in  this  way. 

Of  the  amount  of  articles  you  purchase  ;  how  much  sago  and  arrow  root  do  you 
buy  in  ? — We  buy  it,  perhaps,  in  great  quantities. 

Do  you  keep  any  account  of  the  articles  you  purchase  for  your  establishment, 
sago  and  arrow  root? — We  buy  it  in  great  quantities  from  Apothecaries  Hall; 
perhaps  we  buy  enough  to  last  us  three  months. 

And  you  have  some  book  containing  that  account? — No,  we  have  not;  we  pay 
money  for  it. 

Nor  containing  the  payment? — Not  arrow  root  alone;  we  buy  many  things  at 
a  time. 

The  articles  purchased  for  the  sick  patients ;  have  you  any  memorandum  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  articles  you  purchased,  and  the  expense  you  have  in¬ 
curred  ? — No. 

When  you  purchase,  where  do  you  purchase  the  sago  and  arrow  root?  — 
Mr.  Dunston  sometimes  sends  them  to  us,  and  sometimes  we  go  to  Apothecaries 
Hall. 

Do  you  pay  ready  money  for  it? — Yes. 

During  the  last  week,  have  you  had  any  of  the  pauper  patients  upon  this  diet?— 
No,  I  do  not  think  we  have ;  they  are  in  a  very  good  state  of  health. 

The  week  before  that? — Yes,  I  think  we  had. 

Can  you  recollect  the  names  of  those  persons? — No,  I  cannot. 

If  you  keep  no  regular  account  of  the  disbursements  of  your  establishments,  how 
do  you  account  for  the  payments  you  make? — We  keep  an  account  of  the  bread 
and  meat ;  but  when  I  go  and  buy  a  quantity  of  arrow  root,  I  pay  ready  money. 

You  must  account  for  the  sums  you  pay? — Yes,  in  the  cash  book  ;  it  is  entered 
as  sundries.  Sometimes  I  go  out  and  buy  a  dozen  different  things,  I  say  sundries 
three  or  four  pounds. 

Is  Mr.  Warburton  satisfied  with  that? — Yes. 

Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  an  account  of  money  spent  in  the  purchasing 
of  those  articles? — No,  I  cannot. 

And  you  cannot  furnish  the  Committee  with  the  name  of  any  person  of  whom 
you  have  ever  purchased  those  articles  ? — None,  because  I  always  pay  ready  money 
for  them. 

Can  you  state  where  you  have  purchased  them  ;  where  you  have  purchased  those 
articles  ? — At  Apothecaries  Hall  in  general,  if  Mr.  Dunston  does  not  send  it. 

When  you  purchase  those  articles,  do  they  give  you  any  invoice  or  bill? — No; 
I  do  not  think  they  do  it  to  any  body,  unless  they  keep  an  account ;  I  never  saw 
them  give  a  bill. 

Do  they  not  sum  up  the  items  on  a  piece  of  paper  ? — On  the  outside  of  one  of 
the  articles,  if  you  buy  more  than  one. 

Can  you  state  the  amount  in  each  three  months,  or  each  year,  of  those  extra 
articles  of  food,  what  they  came  to? — No ;  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to 
state  it  at  all.  When  I  go  out  to  buy  two  or  three  things,  I  enter  the  whole  sum. 

I  want  to  know  the  amount  you  pay  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  for  all  those 
articles  of  food,  exclusive  of  your  ordinary  diet? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  furnish  such  an 
account. 

Then,  in  fact,  under  the  head  of  sundries,  all  sorts  of  items  are  included  ? — Yes. 

Not  belonging  to  this  extra  food  ? — Yes;  sometimes  clothing;  three  or  four,  or 
half  a  dozen  hats  or  shoes. 

That  is  the  way  you  account  to  Mr.  Warburton  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  supply  your  pauper  lunatics  with  clothing? — Yes. 

From  what  parishes  ? — Not  any  large  parishes,  only  from  single  parishes;  I  mean 
where  we  have  a  single  patient.  Yes,  we  do  furnish  Saint  Clement  Danes  with 
clothing.  ' 
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You  have  a  regular  dietary  for  all  the  pauper  lunatics  ?— Yes,  regular  food. 

The  same  one  week  as  another? — Yes. 

How  often  do  you  give  salt  meat  in  a  week  ? — We  seldom  give  them  salt  meat, 
except  on  the  Sunday ;  they  have  sometimes  corn  beef  on  the  Sunday,  and  some 
times  mutton. 

The  mutton  is  not  salt  ? — No ;  and  the  beef  is  generally  salted  on  the  Thursday, 
therefore  that  is  very  little  salt. 

What  sort  of  meat  do  you  give  when  not  salt ;  the  best  joints  or  the  middling? — • 
Clod,  free  from  bone. 

That  is  a  very  inferior  sort  of  meat? — I  do  not  consider  it  so. 

Is  it  so  good  as  the  best  joints  ? — Every  bit ;  it  is  not  so  fine  to  the  eye,  nor  such 
as  a  gentleman  would  buy. 

Is  it  easy  of  digestion? — 1  should  think  it  is. 

What  have  they  for  supper? — Bread  and  cheese  and  beer. 

You  state  that  the  knowledge  you  have  obtained  relative  to  the  care  of  mental 
disorders,  has  arisen  from  the  long  time  you  have  been  in  this  establishment? — Yes. 

Do  you  ever  exercise  the  knowledge  you  say  you  possess  as  to  the  treatment  of 
mental  disorders,  in  promoting  the  cure  of  any  of  the  patients  submitted  to  your 
superintendence  ? — I  certainly  do. 

In  what  way? — By  classing  them  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  establishment,  and 
the  keeping  them  together,  not  allowing  one  in  a  raving  way  to  be  with  a 
melancholy  one. 

Is  the  only  attempt  made  on  your  part  to  promote  the  cure  of  patients,  to 
endeavour  to  remove  one  class  from  another? — Yes,  and  keeping  them  well  bedded 
and  cleaned,  and  washed  and  comfortable ;  and  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  curative 
process,  I  leave  it  to  the  medical  man ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  administered  for, 
but  I  take  care  it  is  administered  according  to  the  order. 

You  never  employ  your  own  skill  to  promote  the  cure  of  those  patients? — Not  as 
far  as  regards  medicine. 

You  state  that  the  only  point  to  which  you  have  turned  your  attention  is  the 
classification? — Yes,  attention  to  the  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

Will  you  state  what  classification  does  take  place  of  the  pauper  patients  during 
the  day  and  night? — Those  that  are  very  violent,  we  place  in  a  room  by  themselves, 
and  those  who  are  convalescent,  or  more  mild  and  tranquil  in  the  nature  of  their 
disorder,  they  are  in  a  room  by  themselves. 

How  many  rooms  have  you  in  your  house? — Three  for  male  pauper  patients. 

Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a  separation  in  those  rooms  of  patients  suffering  under 
different  degrees  of  their  malady? — We  cannot  separate,  in  three  rooms,  every  case 
or  degree,  but  as  far  as  practicable,  we  do. 

Is  there  any  one  room  in  your  establishment,  of  the  day  rooms,  entirely  confined 
to  violent  patients,  and  into  which  room  no  convalescent  patient  is  permitted  to 
enter? — No  ;  because  although  there  is  one  room  the  further  side  of  the  ground,  and 
the  most  violent  patients  are  put  there,  still  the  convalescent  patients  can  go  in,  if 
they  think  proper. 

Then  there  is  no  classification  in  your  day  rooms  ? — Not  shut  up  completely. 

You  do  not  mean  there  is  any  one  room  in  which  violent  patients  are  confined  by 
themselves  during  the  day? — No ;  others  have  access  to  them. 

Is  there  any  one  of  those  three  rooms  into  which  no  violent  patient  is  permitted 
to  enter? — No. 

Then  in  all  the  three  rooms  of  your  establishment,  violent  patients  and  conva¬ 
lescent  patients  are  equally  permitted  to  enter? — No;  we  generally  keep  the  most 
violent  over  number  seven. 

Are  all  the  violent  ones  kept  there? — Yes,  as  well  as  we  can,  but  if  we  merely 
confine  them  in  their  hands,  they  frequently  walk  out;  we  do  not  always  keep  the 
patients  leg-locked,  that  is,  confined  to  the  floor  in  the  room. 

There  are  three  day  rooms,  numbered? — Yes,  one  is  called  number  seven,  the 
others  are  not  numbered  ;  it  is  the  first  room  which  you  enter,  and  then  there  are 
the  small  rooms  for  patients  not  in  a  good  state  of  health,  but  not  ill  enough  to  be 
kept  in  the  infirmary. 

What  is  the  other  ?— It  is  the  large  room. 

In  the  first  room  you  enter,  are  violent  and  wet  patients  admitted  ? — They  may 
come  in  when  they  are  permitted  to  walk  out  tor  the  benefit  of  the  air  ;  there  is  often 
a  few  of  them  in,  but  they  do  not  stop  there. 
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Thomas  Jennings .  patients  in  when  in  a  violent  state. 

" - You  say  they  are  not  permitted  to  stop,  what  is  to  prevent  them  ? — The  servant 

ao  June  1827.  would  take  them  back  to  their  own  rooms. 

Are  the  servants  al  ways  about  ? — Y  es. 

How  many  have  you? — Five  to  attend  the  male  paupers. 

Will  you  give  the  names  of  those  five? — William  Barnard,  Thomas  Dolby, 
Charles  Beach,  James  Essex,  and  Samuel  Painter. 

Are  those  five  regular  servants  ? — Yes,  five  regular  servants,  paid  for  by  the 
establishment. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  servant  who  occasionally  assists,  and  whose  regular 
business  is  to  groom  ? — Thomas  Cooper. 

How  long  have  you  had  five  servants? — We  have  always  had  five,  it  is  our 
number ;  sometimes  we  discharge  a  servant,  and  could  not  get  another  for  a  week 
or  a  few  days. 

How  many  had  you  at  Christmas  last  ? — I  believe  the  same  number. 

Regular  servants  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  I  am  not  certain. 

Recollect  yourself ;  how  many  had  you  at  Christmas  last? — We  had  three;  of 
those  we  have  now,  one  is  gone  away  since.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  had  four 
or  five. 

Are  you  quite  sure  you  had  four  regular  keepers  in  attendance  upon  the  pauper 
male  patients  ? — Yes,  quite  sure  ;  I  am  confident  of  it. 

No  one  of  them  a  convalescent  patient? — No  ;  one  servant  we  had  has  been  a 
patient  some  years  back,  but  is  as  free  from  disorder  as  any  person  now,  or  as  he  was 
before ;  he  came  back,  and  we  hired  him  as  a  servant,  and  have  paid  him  regular 
wages  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  a  most  excellent  servant  he  is. 

When  you  speak  of  four  servants,  do  you  speak  exclusive  of  the  porter  at  the 
gate  ? — Yes,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  patients  j  and  we  have  a  cook  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  patients,  and  a  bread-cutter. 

You  mean,  at  Christmas  last  you  had  four  regular  keepers  in  attendance,  besides 
the  groom  and  the  porter  at  the  gate  ? — Yes,  exactly  so ;  the  impression  on  my  mind 
is  we  had  five. 

Solely  in  attendance  upon  the  pauper  lunatics? — Yes,  and  for  no  other  purpose ; 
they  never  go  out  of  the  place ;  they  get  the  patients  up,  and  make  those  beds  in 
the  crib  rooms,  the  two  servants  who  have  the  care  of  the  paupers. 

None  of  the  patients  are  employed  ? — -They  frequently  assist  the  convalescent 
patients. 

You  have  stated  there  are  three  rooms  for  the  classification  of  male  prisoners; 
have  you  an  infirmary  for  the  sick  male  patients  besides? — Yes. 

More  than  one  infirmary  ? — One  for  the  men,  and  the  other  for  the  women. 

Have  you  any  means  of  separating  an  outrageous  patient  from  a  quiet  one,  sup¬ 
posing  he  is  sick  ? — No ;  we  have  no  classification  in  the  infirmary ;  we  have  a  sitting 
room  in  the  infirmary. 

How  many  yards  have  you  for  the  pauper  patients? — Two. 

Are  they  confined  to  any  particular  class,  or  open  to  all  classes  ? — One  is  for  the 
male,  and  the  other  the  female ;  the  building  runs  between  them. 

Speaking  of  the  male  paupers,  is  this  one  room  open  to  lunatics  under  all  kinds 
of  lunacy? — Yes,  if  they  are  fit  to  w^alk  out. 

How  many  male  paupers  have  you  ? — I  cannot  exactly  remember  it  now ;  we  are 
under  one  hundred  now,  I  believe. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  wdth  those  pauper  lunatics  there  are  no  other  class  of 
patients  ? — Certainly  not,  unless  it  is  any  one  sent  from  the  county,  if  they  pay  the 
same  price. 

Are  there  private  patients  with  those  pauper  lunatics  ? — If  they  pay  the  same 
price. 

You  have  those  three  rooms? — Yes. 

Are  you  at  all  aware  there  is  a  particular  order  of  the  commissioners  that  all  your 
rooms  should  be  numbered  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

Did  they  never  remonstrate  ? — The  rooms  were  numbered  eight  or  nine  years 
back,  which,  I  believe,  originated  in  the  order  of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  but 
-since  that  we  have  whitewashed  and  painted,  and  obliterated  the  numbers,  and  they 
have  never  been  put  on. 
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They  have  never  made  any  inquiry  ? — No  ;  they  have  seen  the  number  upon  one  Mr. 

of  the  doors,  perhaps.  Thomas  Jennings. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  many  sick  patients  you  have  now? — There  are  three  ^ 

I  believe  ;  I  do  not  call  them  bodily  ill ;  they  are  paralytic  cases  that  are  in  the  20  June  l82^' 

infirmary. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  sick  patients  you  have  had  at  any  one  time  ? _ 

Very  few  ;  they  have  been  in  a  very  healthy  state ;  there  have  been  as  many  of  them 
as  six  or  seven,  but  they  are  chiefly  there  from  paralytic  causes ;  we  have  had  no 
contagious  disease  ever  since  I  have  been  there. 

Do  you  keep  any  minute  of  the  names  of  the  persons  sick  at  a  time  ?—  No, 

I  do  not. 

How  is  it  communicated  to  Mr.  Warburton  ? — He  is  in  the  habit  of  going  round 
the  house  twice  a  week,  or  Doctor  Warburton,  his  son,  and  seeing  them. 

How  long  is  Mr.  Warburton  in  the  house? — It  depends  upon  circumstances ; 
sometimes  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  sometimes  two  hours  or  more. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  it  often  happens  that  he  is  there  more  than  an  hour? _ 

Yes,  oftener  more  than  less. 

Does  he  go  over  the  whole  of  the  establishment? — Yes,  except  the  bed  rooms; 
he  does  not  go  over  them  every  day. 

Do  you  consider  an  hour  and  a  half  as  sufficient  to  visit  the  establishment,  and 
ascertain  the  state  of  those  who  are  sick  ? — It  is  sufficient  to  go  through  the  rooms, 
but  not  if  you  are  to  speak  to  every  patient  individually ;  but  in  going  through  this 
room,  he  could  see  in  five  minutes  whether  they  were  all  well,  and  if  not,  ask  what 
was  the  matter. 

How  often  do  you  go  round? — Every  day ;  and  there  are  very  few  days,  except 
when  I  am  called  out  on  particular  business,  as  here,  that  I  do  not  go  round  six 
times. 

On  the  Sunday? — Yes. 

How  often  are  the  females  visited  on  the  Sunday  ? — By  Mrs.  Jennings,  or  her 
sister. 

Are  you  never  absent  from  the  establishment  ? — Never  together ;  Mrs.  Jennings 
and  myself  have  never  been  absent,  except  once  or  twice ;  once  when  we  went  to 
the  play,  and  then  Mr.  Talbot  stopped  in  the  house  for  us. 

Have  you  not  a  place  at  Woodford  Bridge? — Yes,  for  my  children,  but  we  are 
never  out  together ;  sometimes  I  go,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Jennings. 

You  mean  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  you  yourself  or  Mrs.  Jennings  see 
every  patient  in  the  establishment  every  day? — Yes,  I  do,  and  when  I  go  out,  I  see 
the  patients  before  I  go ;  I  take  the  children  to  church  at  about  half  past  nine,  and 
I  have  always  been  round  the  male  part  of  the  establishment  once  or  twice  before 
that. 

You  have  told  us  all  the  patients  can  obtain  admission  into  this  large  room  by  the 
garden,  except  those  that  are  leg-locked ;  will  you  explain  about  the  leg-lock  ? — 

We  do  not  do  it  by  numbers,  only  when  necessary;  sometimes  there  is  notone, 
sometimes  a  dozen. 

When  is  it  necessary  ? — When  they  are  in  a  very  high  state. 

Have  you  any  leg-locked  now? — Very  likely  there  may  be  ;  there  was  not  this 
morning. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  practice  in  Bedlam  ? — I  believe  it  is  :  I  do  not 
know  that  we  ever  had  a  dozen,  but  I  would  rather  say  more  than  less. 

You  say  Mr.  Warburton’s  visits  are  twice  a  week? — Yes  ;  or  his  son,  the  doctor. 

Regularly  the  same  days? — Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Warburton  does  not  come  every  week? — No,  not  always  ;  since 
the  Doctor  has  been  in  the  habit  of  coming,  he  has  not  always  come. 

Generally  about  the  same  hour  in  the  day? — Yes,  in  the  morning  part. 

Not  in  the  night? — No. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  his  being  there  of  a  night  ? — No,  not  to  go  round 
the  establishment. 

Does  he  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  ? — He 
inquires,  if  he  sees  a  patient  out  of  health  ;  he  asks  who  attends  him,  or  when  he 
was  attended,  and  I  give  him  every  particular,  and  he  says  perhaps  there  might  be 
some  alteration  made  in  his  diet,  or  in  his  medicine,  but  he  is  not  a  medical  man, 
and  is  not  so  particular. 

Does  he  ever  give  any  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  pauper  lunatics,  as  to 
their  mental  treatment  ? — Frequently. 
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Can  you  say  that  his  visits  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exercise  any  positive  influence 
over  the  establishment? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

Anything  that  happened  he  must  be  made  acquainted  with? — Yes  ;  because  he 
goes  round  very  frequently  when  I  am  not  there,  and  the  convalescent  patients  will 
tell  him. 

You  conceive  he  superintends  the  health  of  those  patients  as  far  as  their  recovery 
from  their  mental  disorder  is  concerned? — Yes. 

And  efficient  control  in  that  respect? — Yes. 

If  he  considers  that  your  treatment  is  not  efficient  he  gives  directions  to  alter  it  ? — 
Decidedly  so. 

You  absence  is  never  over  the  night? — Never ;  I  have  slept  out  only  two  nights 
since  I  have  had  that  place  at  Woodford,  which  is  more  than  a  year. 

What  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  you  felt  yourself  able  to 
control? — Yes;  when  I  have  given  orders,  then  Mrs.  Jennings  was  always  there. 

Anything  that  was  done  in  the  course  of  Sunday  was  done  under  your  direction, 
as  much  as  if  you  were  there? — Yes,  under  my  direction,  certainly;  and  when 
I  came  home,  I  always  found  it  was  done ;  I  felt  satisfied  that  the  patients  were 
always  taken  care  of  the  same  as  if  I  had  been  there  ;  I  have  always  had  confidence 
in  the  servants. 

You  have  been  in  this  establishment  nine  years,  then  you  must  have  seen  the 
commissioners  on  their  visitation? — Yes,  always. 

Do  they  ever  remonstrate  upon  any  thing  going  on  in  the  house  ? — No. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  house  ? — They  have  said  it  was  crowded. 

As  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  house  or  the  treatment  of  the  patients  ? — They  never 
made  any  mention  to  me  of  anything,  only  that  the  house  was  too  crowded. 

Did  they  say  that  to  you  as  being  superintendent,  or  did  you  overhear  their  con¬ 
versation? —  I  heard  them  conversing  one  with  another;  they  have  sometimes  said 
the  ground  was  too  crowded. 

They  never  complained  of  the  keepers  being  insufficient? — No,  they  never  made 
a  complaint  of  that  kind  to  me. 

Were  you  keeper  in  1817  ? — No,  I  believe  not ;  I  was  there. 

You  are  not  at  all  aware  of  a  complaint  of  the  keepers  being  insufficient  ? — No  ; 
it  was  not  likely  a  complaint  would  be  made  to  us  now. 

How  many  keepers  were  there  then  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Cannot  you  say  how  many  keepers  there  were  then? — No.  I  attended  to  my 
own  business. 

You  must  remember  how  many  keepers  there  were  to  assist  you  ? — When  I  was 
a  servant  I  was  on  the  gentlemen’s  side  ;  I  was  a  very  short  time  with  the  pauper 
patients  ;  when  I  went  there  first,  I  went  among  the  pauper  patients,  and  then  I  was 
soon  removed  to  the  other  side. 

Were  not  you  in  the  habit  of  living  with  the  other  keepers  ? — No ;  the  servants  have 
their  meals  in  their  own  room,  therefore  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  servant  may  be 
in  the  house  six  months  without  another  seeing  him. 

Do  you  think  there  were  more  or  less  than  now  ? — -I  think  rather  less,  speaking 
from  memory. 

Does  the  number  of  keepers  vary  much? — No,  except  a  servant  is  discharged. 

Do  you  ever  remember  any  complaint  being  made  of  the  insufficient  quantity  of 
clothing  ?— No. 

Do  you  remember,  in  1822,  a  complaint  of  the  ventilation  being  insufficient?— 
Never. 

From  the  commissioners? — No  ;  if  there  had  been  a  complaint  made,  I  must  have 
heard  of  it ;  I  was  then  the  same  as  now. 

We  have  the  records  of  the  commissioners,  and  we  find  that  such  a  complaint 
was  made ? — I  never  heard  it;  it  w7as  not  made  to  me. 

And  very  few  of  the  chambers  having  chimnies,  was  that  ever  mentioned  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  w7as  mentioned. 

Has  it  been  remedied? — Where  there  are  chimnies  they  had  been  stopped  up 
previous  to  that  complaint ;  it  has  been  common  to  put  boards  in  the  chimnies,  but 
since  that  they  have  been  taken  out. 

What  is  the  custom  as  to  persons  who  die  in  the  house  ? — We  have  a  room  on 
purpose ;  we  have  a  dead  room,  or  shell  room ;  we  get  them  washed  clean,  and 
shaved,  if  they  are  men,  and  put  them  in  the  shell,  and  carry  them  there. 

The  patients  have  no  opportunity  of  being  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  dead 
bodies  ?— None  whatever. 

What 
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What  is  the  habit  of  the  commissioners  when  they  visit  the  house  ;  do  they  read  to 
you  those  remarks  they  make  ? — No  ;  they  do  not  make  remarks  while  with  us. 

You  are  not  acquainted  with  them  ? — No,  unless  they  make  it  verbally. 

You  never  received  any  thing  in  writing  from  them? — Never. 

Have  there  been  any  complaints  of  the  rooms  being  too  crowded  ? — Yes,  I  have 
heard  that  complaint  more  than  once. 

Not  made  to  you  ? — No ;  one  of  the  commissioners  might  turn  round  to  me  and 
say  “  You  are  too  full  here,  you  are  crowded.” 

Knowing  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  did  you  lessen  the  number  ? — 
We  sent  them  to  another  house  ;  Mr.  Warburton  has  a  house  adjoining,  called  the 
Red  House,  which,  though  much  better  built,  and  better  adapted  to  appearance, 
still  it  is  not  so  full,  therefore  we  have  repeatedly  sent  them  there. 

When  the  commissioners  came  the  next  time,  did  you  state  you  had  done  so  ? — 
Most  likely  I  did  ;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Did  they  make  any  remark  upon  the  state  of  the  house  then? — No,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  they  have. 

You  have  stated  that  you  considered  the  visits  of  Mr.  Warburton  were  of 
a  nature  to  give  him  a  general  control  over  the  w  hole  ? — Yes. 

You  think  nothing  can  materially  go  wrong  in  the  establishment  without  it  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Warburton? — Certainly  not. 

You  think  that  no  abuse  or  mal-practice  could  exist  to  any  degree  without  his 
knowledge  ? — Certainly  not. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Warburton  being  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  it  being  your  custom  to  confine  the  crib  patients  from  Saturday  evening  to 
Monday  morning? — I  cannot  account  for  it;  and  previously  to  hearing  Mr.  War-? 
burton  state  that  to  the  Board  of  St.  James’s  Hanover  Square,  I  considered  he  did 
know  it ;  but  it  has  always  been  the  practice  since  it  has  been  an  establishment,  and 
I  think  it  is  the  same  at  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital. 

You  do  not  withdraw  your  former  statement,  that  Mr.  Warburton  has  a  sufficient 
control  over  the  establishment,  when  it  is  stated  to  you  that  that  practice  was  not 
known  to  Mr.  Warburton  to  have  taken  place? — I  should  consider,  that  if  any 
patients  who  were  so  confined  had  considered  it  a  hardship  or  an  abuse,  I  should 
think  they  would  have  made  Mr.  Warburton  acquainted  with  it. 

Then  are  you  aware  that  the  crib  patients  were  so  confined  ? — A  certain  class  of 
them  was. 

The  crib  patients  ? — Yes  ;  not  all ;  not  indiscriminately. 

But  a  certain  class  of  them  were  so  confined  ? — They  were  put  to  bed  on  Saturday 
night,  got  up  on  Sunday  morning,  washed  and  given  their  breakfast ;  they  were 
served  with  their  dinner  at  the  usual  hour,  which  is  either  boiled  beef  or  mutton ;  at 
the  usual  hour  in  the  evening  they  were  got  clean,  and  during  the  day  they  were 
cleaned  if  they  dirted  themselves  two  or  three  times ;  their  beds  were  put  right  again, 
and  their  supper  given  them,  and  put  to  bed  at  the  same  time. 

You  mean  to  state  that  this  class  of  crib  patients  were  taken  from  their  cribs, 
washed  and  cleaned  on  the  Sunday  morning  ? — I  do  distinctly  state  that. 

And  you  mean  that  that  practice  is  not  only  the  practice  now,  but  that  it  has 
been  the  practice  up  to  and  previous  to  last  Christmas? — Ever  since  I  have  been 
there ;  indeed  it  is  not  the  practice  now  to  let  them  lie  a-bed ;  the  parish  of  Saint 
George’s  objected  to  it ;  we  are  always  ready  to  redress  any  thing ;  I  would  always 
give  way  to  a  body  of  gentlemen. 

Why  do  you  select  Sunday  as  the  only  day  in  the  week  upon  which  they  should 
be  so  confined  ? — Because  I  was  sure  they  should  have  a  day  of  rest ;  we  were 
not  visited  by  the  committees  or  friends  of  the  patients,  and  that  they  would  not  have 
any  other  day. 

Then,  according  to  your  impression,  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  crib 
patients  to  be  confined  every  day  in  their  cribs  ? — No  ;  but  if  a  patient  is  in  a  high 
state  of  disorder,  and  has  exerted  himself  six  days,  I  think  one  day  out  of  seven 
he  is  better  in  bed ;  but  it  is  not  confined  to  Sunday,  many  are  in  bed  on  other 
days. 

You  consider  it  beneficial  to  confine  one  class  of  patients  every  Sunday? — I  con¬ 
sider  it  beneficial  to  confine  any  patients  if  they  are  in  a  high  state  of  disorder. 

Then  why  did  you  give  it  up  ? — I  stated,  however  wrong  it  might  appear,  I  would 
give  way  to  a  public  body;  if  ten  people  considered  it  right,  I  would  give  up  my 
opinion  to  that  ten. 

You  consider  it  a  great  advantage  to  confine  them  one  day  out  of  seven? — Yes. 
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And  yet  you  give  up  that  opinion  ? — Yes,  if  the  College  of  Physicians  or  any 
Thomas  Jennings,  respectable  body  suggested  it. 

^ - It  was  quite  accidental  your  selecting  a  Sunday  ? — It  Mas  always  so;  I  did  not 

20  June  1827.  select  it. 

Did  you  always  find  the  confinement  produce  good? — It  was  not  to  the  same 
patients ;  there  may  be  ten  confined  this  M^eek,  and  ten  next,  and  nine  may  be 
different. 

You  consider  that  confinement  has  a  tendency  to  soothe  them  ? — Yes. 

It  is  not  only  the  patients  in  the  crib  w'ard? — No,  certainly  not. 

Do  you  confine  your  other  patients  on  the  same  day? — Yes,  if  they  are  in  the 
same  state. 

Do  you  do  it? — We  have  very  few  private  patients  that  want  confinement. 

Do  you  confine  those  other  patients  that  are  in  a  high  state  on  Sunday  too  ? — 
Yes,  or  any  other  day,  if  necessary. 

Do  you  confine  any  other  patients,  except  pauper  patients,  who  are  in  a  high 
state,  from  Saturday  to  Monday? — No,  we  do  not;  we  have  none  that  require  it; 
I  do  not  suppose  we  have  above  three  patients  under  any  kind  of  confinement. 

It  is  only  pauper  patients? — They  are  double  the  number  ;  they  are  of  the  lower 
order  too,  and  consequently  the  state  they  are  brought  up  in  is  to  be  seen  even  in 
a  state  of  disorder. 

How  came  you  to  adopt  this  system,  had  you  learnt  it  from  Mr.  Warburton? — 
It  was  not  adopted  by  me,  it  was  the  system  in  the  house. 

It  was  the  old  system? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  is  adopted  in  any  other  houses  of  Mr.  Warburton? — 
I  do  not  know. 

You  never  asked  the  medical  man  whether  it  vras  fit? — No. 

Was  Mr.  Dunston  aware  they  Mere  confined  ? — Not  a  doubt  of  it. 

You  understand  it  to  be  the  practice  of  Saint  Luke’s? — Yes,  I  think  I  may  state 
it  is. 

Mr.  Dunston  is  the  surgeon  to  Saint  Luke’s? — Yes. 

Do  you  observe  much  difference  in  the  liability  to  excitement  between  the  poorer 
and  richer  classes? — Yes,  generally  speaking,  the  poorer  classes  are  higher  and  more 
turbulent  in  their  disposition. 

Do  you  mean  that  no  patients  are  confined  in  those  crib-rooms  all  Sunday  except 
the  violent  patients? — I  really  do,  or  the  wet  and  dirty  patients. 

Have  you  not  a  class  of  patients  called  the  wet  patients,  who  are  not  violent,  who 
are  confined  all  Sunday? — Yes. 

Then  what  reason  can  you  give  for  confining  the  wet  patients  not  violent  in  their 
disorder  during  the  whole  of  Sunday  ? — I  have  stated  they  are  the  better  for  one 
day’s  rest  out  of  seven. 

<  You  have  said  that  as  to  the  patients  in  a  violent  state,  that  does  not  apply  to  wet 
patients? — Yes,  it  does,  or  a  patient  in  a  paralytic  state;  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  them  to  sit  in  their  chairs  and  sleep  all  day  Mhen  they  do  not  sleep  at  night. 

That  person  that  is  in  that  state  of  apathy  would  be  equally  composed  if  in 
a  room,  taken  up  from  his  crib,  as  if  left  in  his  crib? — I  do  not  consider  that;  if 
a  person  is  in  a  state  of  apathy,  he  would  sleep  more  comfortable  in  a  bed  than 
in  a  chair. 

In  point  of  fact  you  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  this  species  of  confinement 
exclusively  to  pauper  patients? — Yes. 

Yet  you  state  it  to  be  a  treatment  likely  to  contribute  to  their  recovery? — Yes. 

Then  why  do  you  not  apply  it  to  others  ? — We  have  seldom  any  that  require  it. 

In  the  course  of  nine  years  is  it  not  probable  that  one  instance  should  have 
occurred  of  an  individual  who  would  have  derived  advantage  from  it?' — Frequently; 
if  they  require  it,  they  lie  a-bed. 

I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  remember  ever  having  applied  this  species 
of  confinement  to  any  but  pauper  patients? — What  I  should  say  to  that  is,  I  do  not 
recollect  it,  but  if  any  Mere  in  that  state,  I  should  recommend  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  it  ever  happen  that  any  but  the  pauper  patients  were  so 
confined  ? — Frequently. 

Periodically  ? — If  his  disorder  was  periodical. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  periodical  disorder,  but  of  periodical  confinement;  did  you 
ever  apply  it  to  any  but  pauper  patients? — Yes,  I  have,  I  think. 

In  your  previous  answer,  you  have  said  you  did  not? — If  I  said  so,  I  did  not 
mean  it. 

Will 
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Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  you  ever  did  confine  from  Saturday  night  to 
Sunday  morning  any  but  pauper  patients? — Yes. 

Regularly  every  Sunday? — Yes,  not  the  same  patient;  if  there  was  a  patient  in 
a  high  state  of  excitement  this  Sunday  and  well  the  next  Sunday,  he  was  not  con¬ 
fined  the  next  Sunday. 

What  is  the  whole  number  of  patients  ? — About  430. 

Out  of  that  what  is  the  number  of  paupers  ? — I  think  about  264  or  265. 

A  little  more  than  half? — Yes. 

I  thought  you  stated  the  number  of  male  paupers  was  under  100? — We  have 
generally  rather  more  females  than  males,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  number. 

What  wras  the  number  of  persons  you  w7ere  in  the  habit  of  confining  from  Satur¬ 
day  to  Monday? — We  had  never  any  specific  number. 

What  was  the  greatest  number  ? — As  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty,  through  the  house. 

Out  of  about  half  the  establishment  ? — Yes. 

Of  the  other  half,  you  have  no  recollection  that  any  individual  was  confined 
periodically  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  any  one. 

Do  you  remember  the  practice  applying  to  any  number  of  individuals  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  patients? — Yes,  I  do. 

That  of  periodically  confining  them  ? — Yes,  that  of  confining  them  one  day  in  the 
w7eek,  and  that  day  was  chiefly  Sunday. 

Was  the  day  of  confinement  applied  by  you  to  the  private  patients,  always  the 
Sunday? — Yes,  always  the  Sunday. 

What  number  of  private  patients  did  you  ever  confine? — Never  more  than  two 
or  three  or  four. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  you  have  applied  this 
species  of  peculiar  confinement  indiscriminately  to  richer  and  poorer  patients  ?— -  Yes, 
if  they  were  in  a  high  exhausted  state. 

You  have  made  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  pauper  and  other  patients? 
— No,  we  never  made  any  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  though 
the  price  paid  was  different. 

The  question  referred  to  this,  whether  there  ever  has  existed  in  your  establish¬ 
ment,  that  species  of  peculiar  confinement,  which  the  Committee  understand  ap¬ 
plied  exclusively  to  the  pauper  patients,  not  only  from  other  testimony,  but  your 
own,  and  w'hich,  now  seeing  an  impression  is  made  by  your  answer,  you  seem  de¬ 
sirous  of  contradicting? — If  I  gave  an  answer  in  that  way,  it  was  from  not  under¬ 
standing  the  question. 

It  has  been  stated,  you  were  in  the  habit  of  chaining  down  the  crib  patients  in 
an  evening,  about  an  hour  previous  to  dusk,  in  things  called  cribs,  which  are  boxes 
containing  straw,  and  leaving  them  there  till  the  following  morning,  locked  in,  with¬ 
out  any  attendance  being  paid  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  night,  let  whatever  would 
occur,  is  that  a  true  description? — Never;  that  has  never  been  done,  or  has  it  ever 
been,  that  I  have  not  gone  round  among  the  male  patients  at  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
and  seen  every  male  patient. 

That,  is  not  true  ?  —  No,  there  never  was  a  more  exaggerated  statement. 

After  ten? — No  ;  it  is  always  my  practice  to  clear  the  kitchen  of  the  servants 
at  ten  o’clock,  and  then  about  a  quarter  or  twenty  minutes  after,  I  go  round  the 
yard  to  see  the  lights  out,  and  then  I  go  into  the  crib  patients,  and  men’s  apart¬ 
ments,  and  see  that  they  are  all  covered  up,  and  are  comfortable. 

Are  they  all  chained  down  ? — Many  of  them,  most  of  them. 

Are  they  all  of  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  you  might  not  put  a  paralytic  patient 
there,  one  not  sensible  to  the  calls  of  nature  without. 

It  is  further  stated,  on  the  Saturday  evening  those  patients  were  locked  down 
in  the  same  state,  and  kept  till  Monday  morning  without  being  unchained,  or  allowed 
to  get  up  to  relieve  themselves  in  any  way  whatever? — That  is  as  false  a  statement 
as  was  ever  made,  the  patients  are  always  attended  to  in  the  way  described. 

Repeatedlv  visited  and  cleaned  ? — Yes. 

The  straw  changed  on  the  Sunday? — Yes,  if  dirty;  and  always  changed  twice 
a  week,  if  clean  ;  sometimes  the  patients  do  not  dirty  their  straw  ;  if  it  is  in  the  least 
wTet,  it  is  changed  every  day,  if  wet. 

That  practice  took  place  previous  to  last  Christmas  ? — Always,  ever  since  I  have 
been  there. 

It  has  been  further  stated,  on  the  Monday  morning,  like  other  mornings  when 
they  get  up,  there,  were  many  of  them  in  a  very  filthy  state,  and  have  been  seen 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  snow  has  been  upon  the  ground,  put  into  a  tub  of 
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Mr.  cold  water,  and  washed  down  with  a  mop,  is  that  true  ? — I  never  heard  a  more 

Thomas  Jennings,  exaggerated  or  barefaced  falsehood  in  all  my  life. 

In  what  respect  is  it  true? — I  think  I  could  take  an  oath  that  I  never  saw  a  mop 
20  June  1827.  use(j  three  times  to  the  patients  since  I  have  been  there. 

Independently  of  the  mop,  is  it  the  practice,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  take  those 
patients  and  wash  them  in  cold  water? — Never  ;  there  is  a  copper  close  by  the  door, 
if  any  gentleman  has  been  there,  I  dare  say  they  have  seen  it,  between  the  straw 
rooms  ;  it  is  always  heated  in  the  winter  time,  it  is  heated  so  as  to  be  warm  before 
it  is  light ;  it  is  mixed  with  cold  water,  and  flannel  is  taken  into  the  room. 

Is  soap  allowed  in  the  establishment  ? — Always. 

To  the  pauper  patients  ? — It  is  given  to  the  servants,  and  the  servants  give  it  to 
the  patients. 

How  often  are  the  towels  changed? — Twice  a  week,  and  three  times  in  general ; 
but  never  less  than  twice,  it  is  a  jack  towel. 

How  many  persons  use  it  ? — If  the  patients  have  not  a  towel  of  their  own,  they 
use  it,  many  of  them  have  a  piece  of  cloth  of  their  own. 

How  many  make  use  of  it  ? — All  in  the  ground  that  have  not  towels  of  their  own. 

When  you  confine  your  private  patients  to  their  beds,  how  are  they  confined  ;  in 
what  way  ? — If  they  are  in  the  same  state  they  are  confined  in  the  same  way  as 
the  pauper  patients. 

Chained? — Yes,  as  often  as  wanted. 

Does  it  often  happen  ? — Not  so  frequent  in  proportion  as  among  the  other 
patients. 

How  often  in  the  course  of  a  week  have  you  any  private  patients  chained  now  to 
their  beds  ? — I  should  think  we  have  one  or  two ;  we  have  one  very  violent ;  I  dare 
say  he  is  now  a-bed. 

Never  more? — Seldom  more ;  we  have  seldom  less. 

Have  you  one  or  two  private  patients  put  in  as  pauper  patients  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  one  pauper  patient  in  bed  now. 

You  confine  not  only  violent  pauper  patients,  but  the  w  et  and  dirty  ones  ? — They 
lay  on  straw  the  same  as  the  others. 

They  are  chained  down  ? — No,  not  if  it  is  a  paralytic  case. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  confine  in  the  cribs  the  wet  and  dirty  pauper 
patients  during  Sunday? — We  do  not  confine  them  in  the  crib. 

Do  you  or  not  confine  them  during  the  Sunday  to  the  cribs? — Violent  patients 
we  do ;  but  a  paralytic  patient  that  does  not  need  confinement,  we  do  not  confine 
them  on  Sunday  or  any  other  day. 

You  said  confinement  for  the  high  or  exhausted  patients  wras  beneficial? — Yes. 

And  if  you  saw  a  patient  of  that  kind  sleeping  in  his  chair,  you  would  think  it 
better  to  put  him  in  his  bed? — Yes. 

Would  you  chain  him  ? — No,  if  we  could  be  sure  he  would  not  get  up. 

Suppose  he  was  not  willing  to  go  to  bed  ? — A  patient  in  that  lost  state  is  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  giving  an  opinion;  he  must  be  judged  for. 

A  person  may  prefer  dozing  in  his  chair  to  going  to  bed  ? — I  have  never  heard 
any  opinion  against  it. 

Are  those  wet  patients  confined  on  the  Sunday  able  to  get  up  to  wash  them  ? — If 
they  were  lifted  up. 

Are  they  able  to  get  out  of  their  cribs  themselves  ? — No. 

What  prevents  them  ? — They  never  attempt  it ;  they  are  able  if  they  choose  it. 

Are  they  chained  ? — Not  the  last ;  the  wet  patients,  if  we  are  satisfied  they  will 
not  or  cannot  get  out,  they  are  not  chained. 

Is  it  only  the  violent  patients  that  are  confined  during  the  Sunday  or  not? — No ; 
there  is  a  certain  part,  as  I  stated  before,  the  paralytic  or  those  wet  and  dirty,  are 
confined  as  well  as  the  violent. 

The  fact  is,  that  previous  to  these  investigations  you  have  confined  all  the  crib 
patients  on  the  Sunday  ? — No,  we  did  not;  and  if  any  patient  was  in  a  high  violent 
state,  if  he  was  more  tranquil  of  a  Sunday  morning  and  wished  to  get  up,  he  was 
got  up. 

What  are  wet  patients  ?— Patients  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature. 

Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  the  paralytic  and  wet  patients? — Certainly; 
when  a  person  is  in  a  very  paralytic  state,  he  is  lost  to  the  calls  of  nature. 

Are  all  wet  patients  paralytic  patients  ? — Certainly  not. 

With  regard  to  your  private  patients,  do  you  confine  anybody  with  the  violent 
patients? — No,  we  do  not  indeed ;  we  have  not  any  one  that  requires  confinement. 

Did 
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Did  you  ever  do  it? — Yes. 

Anybody  but  the  violent  ? — Yes. 

Has  it  not  been  the  custom  to  appoint  a  convalescent  patient  to  be  what  is  called  v 
a  crib-room  man? — No,  never;  they  frequently  assist  in  the  bed-rooms  and  in  the 
crib- rooms  ;  they  had  never  any  appointment. 

There  was  never  any  such  appointment  as  a  crib-room  man  being  a  convalescent 
patient  ? —  Never. 

And  it  never  was  the  custom  in  your  establishment  for  this  crib-room  man  to 
undress  the  crib-room  patients,  to  place  them  in  the  straw,  and  chain  them  down, 
and  the  keepers  to  come  round  to  see  that  they  w  ere  safely  deposited  ? — No,  never  ; 
they  frequently  assisted  the  keepers. 

You  said  there  were  a  certain  class  of  patients  whose  straw'  you  only  changed  twice 
a  week  ? — Yes. 

What  is  that  class? — The  class  of  patients  very  high  and  violent,  in  a  state  of 
disorder  that  are  not  tit  to  lie  on  a  bed  without  confinement,  and  still  they  lie  clean. 

Are  they  not  constantly  confined  to  their  crib? — Yes,  those  kind  of  patients  are. 

Is  the  attendance  upon  them  so  constant,  that  they  never  dirty  the  straw  in  the 
mean  time  ?• — It  is  very  seldom  they  do  ;  I  cannot  say  it  does  never  occur. 

Does  not  it  constantly  occur  ? — No  ;  they  are  frequently  confined  only  by  one 
hand,  and  then  they  can  reach  the  tub  ;  there  is  a  tub  under  every  bed 

If  they  cannot  reach  it  ? — Then  the  servant  attends  to  them  ;  so  that  it  happens 
very  seldom  a  person  wets  his  bed,  though  in  that  state. 

Do  you  mean  that  there  is  any  servant  so  constantly  in  attendance  upon  those 
patients,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  help  them  ? — I  have  stated,  it  may  not  be  so  always, 
but  in  general  it  is. 

With  five  keepers,  is  it  possible  there  should  be  any  thing  like  constant  attendance 
upon  them?  —  Yes,  because  those  patients  in  that  state  want  a  great  deal  more 
attention  than  the  others  ;  the  others  are  capable  of  going  to  bed,  and  getting  up 
and  dressing  themselves  constantly  ;  the  attention  of  several  of  the  servants  is  directed 
to  those  who  cannot. 

You  positively  asserted,  that  there  were  only  certain  of  the  crib  room  patients 
confined  to  their  cribs  during  the  Sunday,  that  those  were  confined  ;  upon  ail 
examination  of  their  state  on  Sunday  morning,  and  you  can  answer  for  their  having 
been  always  taken  from  their  cribs  and  washed  upon  the  Sunday  morning? — Yes. 

You  positively  state  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact?- — 'Yes. 

Did  you  not  tell  us,  that  you  were  absent  every  alternate  Sunday  from  the  esta¬ 
blishment? —  I  did. 

How  can  you  then  answer  for  that  practice  having  been  constantly  carried  into 
execution  during  your  absence  ? — I  believe  I  stated  I  never  went  out  on  a  Sunday 
morning  before  nine  or  ten  o’clock;  consequently,  have  seen  every  thing  of  this  sort 
put  into  practice.  I  take  my  children  to  church,  and  come  home  in  the  afternoon. 

And  this  was  done  before  nine? — Yes. 

You  are  present  when  it  is  done? — Yes  ;  not  every  one  ;  I  could  not  be  in  three 
rooms  at  a  time.  I  saw  it  was  done. 

There  was  no  fire  in  any  of  those  rooms? — Not  in  any  of  the  bed-rooms. 

No  flues? — Not  in  the  crib  rooms. 

There  was  no  glass  to  the  windows  ? — Yes,  there  is  glass  to  the  w  indows  chiefly. 

There  are  crib  rooms  in  this  establishment,  in  the  windows  of  which  there  is 
never  any  glass  ? — There  is  one,  or  there  was  one ;  there  is  glass  now  ;  then  there 
were  shutters  to  the  window. 

But  in  order  to  admit  light,  you  must  open  the  whole  shutter? — No,  not  open  the 
whole  shutter,  the  shutter  folded. 

It  was  the  constant  practice  to  open  that  window  in  such  a  manner  in  the  summer 
and  winter,  to  let  in  the  air? — When  we  w'ant  to  get  the  patients  up  ;  in  the  winter 
time  they  are  put  to  bed,  and  got  up  by  candle  light;  then  it  was  shut. 

It  was  open  during  the  light  of  the  day  ? — Yes. 

What  wTas  the  covering  of  those  patients  at  night? — Two  blankets,  and  what  w'e 
•call  a  rug  or  coverlet. 

Each  crib  patient? — Yes. 

They  had  that  previous  to  Christmas  last? — Yes,  and  always  since  I  have  been 
there,  what  is  called  a  Scotch  blanket;  a  large  one  is  thrown  over  the  straw,  and  the 
patient  laid  on  it,  and  then  the  other  half  is  laid  over  him  ;  then,  on  the  top  of  that 
is  put  a  small  blanket ;  then  over  that  is  put  a  rug,  and  that  is  tucked  in  on  each 
side. 
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Were  not  many  of  those  patients  who  are  necessarily  confined  during  the  day  in 
the  crib-rooms,  confined  with  nothing  more  upon  their  persons  than  those  two 
blankets? — Yes,  that  is  frequently  the  case. 

No  clothes  whatever? — No  body  clothes  when  they  are  in  bed ;  we  never  do. 

During  the  whole  day,  in  the  winter  and  summer,  this  window  was  open  without 
any  glass  ? — No  ;  if  the  room  was  too  hot  any  particular  time,  it  was  opened,  if  not, 
we  shut  it. 

Do  you  mean  you  shut  them  up  in  total  darkness  ? — Yes,  if  it  was  a  dark  day. 

All  day? — Yes. 

Do  you  consider  there  being  shut  up  in  darkness  was  advantageous  to  them  ? — 
Advantageous,  I  considered  it. 

How  often  were  those  blankets  changed  ? — We  have  always  two  sets  for  the  wet 
patients ;  if  a  patient  wets  his  blanket  to  night,  in  the  morning,  when  the  bed  is 
made  up,  we  have  iwo  blankets  more  to  put  on  the  crib  ;  and  those  two  blankets 
wet  last  night  would  be  put  in  the  drying  room  till  they  were  dry,  and  then  they  were 
put  in  the  closet,  and  made  use  of  the  following  day,  so  that  the  patient  does  not 
have  those  blankets  till  the  night  following. 

How  often  are  they  washed  ? — They  are  washed  every  day,  if  they  are  dirty ; 
then  we  have  a  drying  room  that  will  dry  a  thick  blanket  through  in  three  or  four 
hours. 

Will  you  tell  me  when  Mr.  Warburton  first  became  acquainted  with  this  practice 
of  patients  being  confined  on  the  Sunday  ? — Till  I  heard  Mr.  Warburton  speak  about 
it  at  St.  George’s  in  February,  I  thought  he  knew'  it. 

«.  How  do  you  account  for  his  not  knowing  it? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  he  express  any  opinion  of  its  propriety  or  impropriety  ? — No. 

Has  he  ever  since  that  expressed  any  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — No. 

Did  he  ever  reprehend  that  practice? — It  has  been  discontinued. 

Did  he  ever  express  his  astonishment  that  it  existed? — He  said  he  did  not  know 
of  it. 

Did  he  express  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  proper  practice? — He  stated  it  was  not. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  at  any  length  upon  the  subject? — No. 

W  as  it  in  consequence  of  his  expression  of  opinion  it  w'as  improper,  it  was  dis* 
continued  ? — No  ;  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of  the  wish  of  the 
Board ;  Mr.  Warburton  concurred  in  it,  and  it  w'as  immediately  adopted. 

Then  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  St.  George’s,  you 
have  discontinued  the  practice  as  to  all  the  pauper  patients  which  you  thought  ad¬ 
visable? — Yes. 

Out  of  deference  to  one  body  of  gentlemen  totally  unacquainted  with  the  treatment 
of  mental  insanity,  you  have  discontinued  the  practice  as  to  all  the  other  patients  ? — 
Yes. 

.Has  that  practice  been  discontinued  as  to  private  patients? — Yes,  certainly. 

Are  you  always  so  complying  as  to  the  regulations,  that  if  any  person  objects  to 
a  regulation,  you  always  cease  to  enforce  that  regulation  as  to  those  patients  with 
respect  to  whom  he  has  a  particular  interest,  and  extend  it  to  all  the  others  ? — Yes* 
certainly  we  do ;  it  must  become  a  general  rule  of  the  establishment  or  we  cannot 
carry  it  on ;  for  instance,  as  to  the  confinement ;  we  used  to  confine  them  in  strait 
waistcoats  till  Lord  Robert  Seymour  came  to  our  house ;  he  was  constantly  about 
it ;  we  have  discontinued  it  in  consequence  of  his  objection ;  I  have  heard  him  say, 
if  he  thought  the  use  entirely  of  the  strait  waistcoat  was  not  abolished  before  he  died, 
he  thought  he  could  not  rest  in  his  grave. 

And  for  the  sake  of  his  resting  in  his  grave  you  have  done  away  wdth  it  ? — He  was 
a  man  of  some  consequence. 

Do  you  ever  consult  a  medical  man  upon  the  propriety  of  changing  this  treatment  ? 
* — No. 

If  Mr.  Warburton  had  expressed  any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  would  you  have 
changed  it  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  persons,  the  directors  of  the  poor? — 
Yres. 

Without  any  reference  to  a  medical  man? — Yes  ;  I  should  have  taken  it  upon 
myself;  I  should  have  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Warburton,  and  if  he  did  not  object  to 
it,  I  should  adopt  it. 

Did  Mr.  Warburton  object  to  it  as  being  improper,  or  as  rendering  the  establish¬ 
ment  unpopular,  and  detrimental  to  his  pecuniary  advantage  ? — He  did  not  state  to 
me  his  grounds  for  the  objection  ;  he  said  he  did  not  know  of  it,  and  that  it  should 
be  discontinued. 
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He  did  not  say  it  applied  to  one  particular  parish  more  than  another? — As  I  have 
stated  before,  if  any  alteration  is  made  it  is  general. 

Has  Mr.  Warburton,  since  the  discovery  of  your  practice  of  confining  these  patients 
on  a  Sunday,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  in  strong  terms  to  you  for  your  conduct? — 
No,  he  has  not ;  not  in  strong  terms,  only  what  I  have  stated ;  that  he  did  not  know 
of  it,  and  that  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  since  the  discovery  you  have  lost  any  part 
of  that  confidence  you  formerly  possessed  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  think  so. 

Have  you  any  notion  that  Mr.  Warburton  has  had  it  in  contemplation  to  dismiss 
you  from  the  establishment  in  consequence  of  that  ? — I  cannot  say  what  his  thoughts 
are,  but  I  was  so  hurt  in  consequence  of  the  false  representations  made,  I  thought 
of  going  myself. 

What  were  the  representations? — About  the  patients  being  washed  with  mops 
and  birch  brooms,  I  saw  in  one  of  the  newspapers ;  such  things  must  be  revolting 
to  human  nature  ;  it  was  not  very  pleasant  to  me  to  go  to  St.  George’s  parish,  or  any 
other  place,  when  such  reports  were  afloat. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  February  last,  Lord  Robert  Seymour  and  two  other 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  visited  your  establishment  ? — 
Lord  Robert  Seymour  has  visited  it  very  frequently. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  February  ?— - Yes,  I  recollect  that  very  well ;  it  was  between 
eight  and  nine  o’clock. 

Will  you  state  it  was  past  eight  o’clock  ? — A  quarter  past  eight ;  I  sawr  in  a  letter 
I  received  it  was  twenty  minutes  to  eight ;  that  might  arise  from  a  difference  in  the 
clocks,  but  I  believe  ours  to  be  right. 

Did  they  demand  admission  to  see  the  pauper  patients  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary- 
le-bone  ? — Lord  Robert  Seymour  said,  “  I  have  come  to  see  our  patients  I  said, 
“  not  to  night,  my  Lord,  certainly He  said,  “  cannot  we  see  them  I  said, 
“  not  to  night,  certainly,  my  Lord  I  repeated  it  again. 

Did  you  give  any  reason  for  his  not  seeing  them  ? — I  said  it  was  past  the  usual 
hour  of  visiting;  and  also  I  said  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  take  gentlemen 
through  the  females  apartments,  where  the  females  were  going  to  bed,  or  in  bed. 

Did  you  not  mention  that  it  was  past  the  hour  mentioned  by  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ? — Very  likely  I  did;  but  the  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  I  did  not  mention 
the  Act. 

The  chief  ground  you  advanced  was  with  regard  to  the  females  ? — Yes. 

How  far  is  that  applicable  to  the  males  ? — After  that,  Lord  Robert  said,  “  cannot 
we  see  the  males  ?”  I  said  “  no,  not  to  night it  was  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
night,  in  the  month  of  February. 

What  objection  did  you  advance  beyond  that  ? — That  it  was  not  the  usual  practice, 
and  I  stated  to  Lord  Robert  Seymour  and  the  gentlemen,  “  you  will  please  to  under¬ 
stand,  my  Lord,  I  take  this  refusal  entirely  upon  myself.”  A  request  of  that  kind 
I  never  had  made  before,  and  I  took  the  responsibility  of  it  upon  myself. 

Did  they,  or  did  they  not,  see  any  of  the  pauper  patients  that  night? — Not  one. 

You  would  not  let  them  visit  them  ? — I  did  not. 

You  refused  them? — Yes. 

Did  you  conceive  that  all  the  business  of  the  house  was  finished  that  night ;  was 
the  house  shut  up  or  only  the  rooms  of  the  patients  ? — Our  servants  were  not  gone 
to  bed,  nor  were  the  private  patients ;  they  seldom  go  to  bed  till  nine  o’clock. 

Were  any  tradesmen  about? — No. 

There  was  a  coffin  being  carried  in  at  that  moment  ? — Y  es. 

Did  not  that  disturb  the  patients? — No  ;  for  yougo  through  the  kitchen,  and  the 
shell  room  has  no  connection  with  any  other  rooms  ;  no  patients  can  see  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  visiting  patients  after  they  are  once  in  bed  is  injurious 
to  their  health  ? — Yes,  particularly  by  strangers  ;  for  instance,  upon  my  going  among 
the  men,  they  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  me ;  I  go  in  very  quietly  to  see  that  they 
are  all  covered  up,  and  then  I  lock  the  room  and  come  out. 

Do  you  think  that  observation  is  applicable  to  all  the  patients  ? — \  es. 

Do  you  think  that  so  essential  as  to  make  it  a  proper  ground  for  your  refusal  r  — 
That  was  not  the  ground. 

What  other  was  there  ? — I  said  it  was  irregular,  and  past  the  visiting  hours. 

You  meant  those  alluded  to  in  the  Act? — No,  I  did  not;  the  hours  prescribed 
by  the  Act  are  from  eight  or  nine  till  five  ;  we  admit  the  friends  of  the  patients  to 
see  them  from  nine  till  four  in  the  winter,  and  from  nine  to  six  in  the  summer. 

You  spoke  with  reference  to  that? — Yes,  as  being  the  general  practice  of  the 
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house;  Lord  Robert  did  not  state  any  reason ;  if  he  had  stated  any  reason,  he 
should  have  seen  them  ;  but  he  came  and  demanded  admission  as  if  he  had  come 
at  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day ;  as  he  came  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  I  thought  proper 
to  refuse  him. 

You  are  of  opinion  that  visiting  after  this  hour  was  injurious? — Yes;  but  that 
should  not  have  prevented  me  allowing  them  to  go  round  if  they  had  stated  they 
had  any  object  in  view. 

Do  you  not  admit  visitors  now  after  those  hours  in  consequence  of  what  then 
passed? — We  have  stated  since  we  should  not  object;  and  had  we  known  their 
object,  we  should  not  have  objected  then. 

You  do  permit  the  officers  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  to  visit  after  those 
hours  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

Does  that  extend  to  the  other  parishes  ? — No  ;  they  have  not  made  the  request. 

Would  you  have  refused  if  they  had  ? — No. 

You  would  have  given  uo  your  judgment  then  in  deference  to  private  opinion  ? 
—Yes. 

You  afterwards  refused  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  when  you  saw  the  Board  ? — 
I  was  never  before  that  Board,  and  cannot  say  what  passed. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  Mr.  Warburton  communicated  to  you  upon  the  subject  of 
this  visit;  did  he  approve  or  disapprove  of  it? — He  did  not  say  the  one  or  the 
other. 

He  approved  of  the  alteration  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  did  ;  then  there  was  a  request 
made  when  Mr.  Warburton  was  before  the  Committee,  that  they  should  visit  them 
at  any  time  they  liked. 

Have  you  found  any  evil  result  from  the  visiting  of  the  patients  late  in  the  evening 
by  the  medical  attendant  of  the  parish  of  St.  George’s  ? — He  has  never  visited  them 
after  dark. 

Some  short  time  after  this  visit  of  Lord  Robert’s,  do  you  recollect  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Roberts  and  some  other  gentlemen  from  the  parish  of  St.  George’s? — I  recol¬ 
lect  a  Mr.  Roberts  and  another  gentleman  rather  pock-marked  coming  one  after¬ 
noon  in  a  coach,  about  five  o’clock  ;  they  said,  “  We  have  come  from  our  Board  on 
purpose  to  see  your  infirmaries  ;”  I  said,  “  Very  well,  I  will  show  them  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.”  I  went  straight  with  the  two  gentlemen  to  the  women’s  infirmary :  they 
looked  at  it,  and  I  took  them  from  there  to  the  men’s  infirmary  straight.  When 
they  had  seen  the  men’s  infirmary,  they  state  that  they  asked  me,  “  Have  we  seen 
all  the  house  ?”  The  question  they  put  to  me  was,  “  Have  we  seen  all  the  beds  in 
both  infirmaries  ?” 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  you  recollect  they  only  asked  to  see  the 
infirmaries  ? — That  was  the  impression  upon  my  mind  ;  it  was  then,  and  is  now  : 
they  put  that  question  to  me  at  St.  George’s  ;  they  said  they  asked  me  whether  they 
had  seen  all  the  house.  I  suppose  it  must  be  so ;  but  my  impression  was,  that 
they  asked  whether  they  had  seen  all  the  infirmaries. 

When  they  first  came,  your  impression  is,  that  they  asked  to  see  the  infirmaries  ? 
— Yes. 

When  they  had  seen  the  infirmaries,  the  only  question  they  put  was,  whether  they 
had  seen  the  whole  of  the  infirmaries? — Yes,  as  I  understood  them. 

Do  you  assert  that  you  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  their  having  applied  to 
see  any  other  parts  of  the  establishment  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  have  no  recollection 
of  the  kind  ;  if  they  had,  they  should  never  have  been  refused. 

Do  you  recollect,  the  next  day,  or  immediately  after  that  visit,  Mr.  Roberts  and 
those  people  coming  again  to  see  the  establishment  ? — A  day  or  two  afterwards 
several  gentlemen  came ;  I  was  not  in  the  way,  and  three  or  four  patients  came 
with  them. 

And  you  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge?—  No,  I  was  gone  into  the 
city  on  particular  business ;  I  was  not  away  above  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  they  had 
been  during  that  time. 

Your  wife  was  at  home? — Mrs.  Jennings  was  at  home. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  were  admitted  ? — They  went  straight  forward  ;  they 
never  stopped  anywhere. 

When  you  returned,  were  you  told  they  had  been,  and  that  they  had  seen  the 
whole  of  the  establishment? — Yes  ;  Mrs.  Jennings  told  me  that  they  had,  and  that 
they  had  brought  patients  with  them;  and  Mrs.  Jennings  as  well  as  myself  were 
surprised  at  it,  for  if  they  had  applied  they  tieed  not  have  brought  any  patients  with  • 
them. 

Did 
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Did  she  say  anything  of  the  astonishment  they  expressed  at  being  admitted  to  five 
rooms,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  had  never  known  before  ? — Yes. 

Were  deputations  from  those  parishes  in  the  habit  of  visiting  your  establishment? 

*  Always. 

When  they  came,  was  it  your  practice  to  show  them  the  whole  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  ?— They  did  not  see  those  rooms. 

You  did  not  take  them  into  those  rooms? — I  do  not  know'  that  I  have  never: 
not  latterly. 

Wrhat  was  your  reason  for  excepting  those  rooms?— No  particular  reason;  one 
reason  was,  that  they  were  not  adjoining  the  other  bed  rooms,  and  they  never  ex¬ 
pressed  any  desire,  or  anxiety,  or  curiosity ;  and  I  conceived  they  were  not  rooms 
to  be  made  a  public  spectacle  of,  although  necessary.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
pleasant  to  any  gentleman  to  see  a  place  like  that,  though  necessary  to  put  the 
patients  in. 

Do  you  conceive,  that  in  an  establishment  of  that  sort,  it  can  be  proper  that  any 

part  of  it  should  be  exempted  from  the  inspection  of  the  proper  authorities  ? _ If  it 

was  improper  ;  I  had  no  other  motive  than  I  have  stated. 

There  were  some  crib-rooms  into  which  you  took  those  visitors  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  there  are  any  I  showed  them ;  and  another  thing  was,  there  was  one  of  the 
crib-rooms  they  said  they  had  never  seen ;  the  windows  opened  into  the  yard,  the 
same  as  the  window's  of  this  room  do. 

Have  you  more  than  five  crib-rooms  in  the  establishment?— Yes,  I  believe 
we  have. 

Y  ou  know  very  w'ell  it  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  five  crib-rooms,  in  particular 
those  persons  expressed  their  astonishment? — Yes. 

Why  was  it  you  excepted  those  particular  rooms  from  the  inspection  of  this 
deputation  ? — I  have  stated  why  ;  I  can  only  repeat  the  same  answer. 

WThy  did  you  make  a  distinction  between  those  five  rooms  and  the  others ;  your 
reason  is,  that  they  were  disgusting  and  not  fit  for  public  inspection? — It  was  nothin^ 
of  the  kind,  those  rooms  were  well  attended  to. 

You  said  that  it  was  shocking  to  humanity  and  not  fit  for  public  inspection  ? — Cer¬ 
tainly;  I  did  not  think  it  was  proper  to  make  a  public  spectacle  of  rooms  vvhich, 
though  necessary,  no  gentleman  of  feeling  would  like  to  see ;  the  rooms  were  as 
comfortable  as  the  state  of  the  patients  would  admit  of. 

You  made  no  scruple  of  admitting  those  gentlemen  to  the  other  crib -rooms  ? _ 

I  have  no  recollection  of  their  seeing  any  other  crib-rooms. 

Was  it  your  intention  always  to  except  the  crib-rooms  from  inspection? — Yes, 
except  from  the  College  of  Physicians  or  Lord  Robert  Seymour ;  he  has  been  there 
many  times,  in  every  room  in  the  house;  he  has  been  there,  I  can  say,  twenty  times, 
and  I  have  asked  his  lordship  to  take  his  glove  off  and  feel  that  the  cribs  were  drv 
and  clean. 

Was  that  in  these  very  rooms? — Yes,  there  is  not  any  room  in  the  house  he  has 
not  seen. 

You  were  aware  that  these  gentlemen  were  coming  from  a  public  body? — I  do 
not  mean  to  contend  that  it  was  right ;  I  only  state  my  reasons,  and  that  it  was  not 
done  from  any  improper  motive. 

Did  you  ever  refuse  to  show  these  crib-rooms  to  any  one  that  requested  it  ? — No  ; 
one  of  the  crib  rooms  is  at  the  top  of  the  hall,  the  hall  is  whitewashed,  and  the  door 
of  that  room  is  painted  black,  it  was  as  conspicuous  as  possible. 

Were  there  any  patients  belonging  to  this  particular  parish  in  any  of  those  crib- 
rooms? — Mrs.  Jennings  said  there  were  two  females  in  bed,  but  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  parish  of  St.  George’s  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

Were  you  at  home  in  August  last,  when  Mr.  Hall  and  a  reverend  gentleman  from 
th  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  visited  your  establishment? — No,  I  think  not;  I  think 
I  came  home  before  they  left. 

Were  you  present  when  they  went  up  into  the  infirmary  on  that  day? — No. 

Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month,  so  as  to  answer  to  the  state  of  the 
infirmary  ? — I  understood  it  was  Colonel  Clitheroe  that  went  and  found  fault  with 
one  of  the  cribs. 

The  statement  made  to  this  Committee  w'as,  that  upon  those  individuals  visiting  the 
infirmary,  it  was  so  offensive  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  stay  in  it ;  this  is  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Hall  as  to  his  visit  on  the  2(ith  of  August:  “  I  gained  access  with  Mr.  Bird- 
w'ood  into  this  infirmary,  there  we  found  a  considerable  number  of  very  disgusting 
objects,  a  description  of  pauper  lunatics,  which  I  should  conceive  to  be  chiefly  idiots, 
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in  a  very  small  room  ;  they  were  sitting  on  benches  round  the  room,  and  several  of 
them  were  chained  to  the  wall ;  the  air  of  the  room  was  highly  oppressive  and  offen¬ 
sive,  insomuch  that  I  could  not  draw  my  breath ;  I  was  obliged  to  hold  my  breath 
while  I  staid  to  take  a  very  short  survey  of  the  room.”  Can  you  state,  upon  your 
own  knowiedge,  what  was  the  real  fact  as  to  the  state  of  the  room  on  that  day? — We 
have  a  small  room  in  our  infirmary  over  the  warming  room,  and  it  is  kept  for  paralytic 
patients,  or  patients  not  able  to  stir,  because  it  is  warm  in  the  winter. 

This  was  in  August ;  can  you  contradict  the  statement  here  made  ? — I  cannot 
think  the  room  w?as  in  the  state  described. 

You  do  not  speak  from  any  particular  recollection  ? — I  was  not  there  at  the  time ; 
I  do  not  think  the  room  was  ever  in  that  state. 

Do  you  visit  that  room  ? — Every  day. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  stranger  visit  that  room? — Frequently;  the  staircase 
comes  into  one  of  our  sitting  rooms,  and  the  door  is  chiefly  open. 

You  were  absent  at  this  time  ?— Yes,  I  think  I  came  home  before  they  left ; 
I  think  they  were  at  the  gate  when  I  came  home. 

Nothing  passed  between  you  ? — No;  I  bowed,  and  they  passed  on. 

Did  you  visit  that  room  that  evening  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  find  it  in  a  proper  state? — Yes. 

In  as  good  a  state  as  it  usually  is  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  room  whitewashed  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  afterwards? — The  whole 
house  is  whitewashed  once  a  year,  and  this  room  where  the  paralytics  are,  they 
dirty  the  walls  by  spitting  and  so  on,  and  that  is  whitewashed  three  or  four  times  a 
year  ;  but  we  did  not  do  it  in  consequence  of  any  report. 

You  say  positively,  in  consequence  of  that  visit,  no  alteration  was  made  ? — No, 
none ;  nothing  more  than  would  have  been  done. 

Was  there  any  whitewashing  the  next  morning? — I  do  not  recollect  when  it  was 
done,  it  was  soon  after. 

But  that  whitewashing  and  that  cleaning  was  in  no  degree  occasioned  by  the  visit 
of  those  gentlemen  ? — In  no  degree  whatever  ;  I  can  state  that  upon  oath. 

There  was  no  alteration  on  account  of  the  visit  of  Colonel  Clitheroe? — None. 

What  is  the  size  of  this  room  where  these  cribs  are  placed  ? — I  have  not  got  the 
dimensions. 

How  far  are  the  cribs  from  each  other? — There  was  one  thing  stated  very  in¬ 
correct,  that  there  was  one  room  containing  fifteen  or  sixteen  cribs,  only  eighteen 
feet  long. 

Was  that  room  as  large  as  the  room  in  which  we  now  are  ? — It  is  longer,  but  not 
so  high ;  it  is  twenty-nine  feet  three  inches  long,  by  sixteen  feet  two  inches  and  a 
half  wide,  and  ten  feet  high. 

That  contained  sixteen  cribs  ? — Fifteen  then ;  it  contains  thirteen  now ;  the  cribs 
were  very  nearly  a  yard  wide,  and  they  could  not  be  put  in  the  space  mentioned. 

A  double  row  of  cribs  ? — Yes. 

As  close  as  they  can  be  placed  ? — No ;  they  are  full  half  a  yard  apart,  more  than 
a  foot. 

What  is  the  custom  in  your  establishment,  with  regard  to  the  letters  written  by 
any  of  the  patients  confined  in  it  ? — They  are  always  sent,  if  they  are  proper  to  be 
sent,  according  to  their  destination. 

Who  is  the  judge  of  that  propriety? — I  judge  of  that  myself. 

You  open  every  letter  belonging  to  every  patient,  that  he  may  be  inclined  to 
send?— Yes;  it  is  the  rule  to  send  them  unsealed,  but  if  any  patient  says,  I  want 
to  write  a  letter  to  my  brother,  or  wife  or  husband,  and  to  seal  it,  I  say,  do  so ;  but 
the  rule  is,  that  they  shall  be  sent  open ;  if  they  have  any  private  communication  to 
make  to  any  near  friend  or  relative,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it. 

Do  you  inspect  all  letters  that  come  to  the  establishment  for  patients  ? — Not  at 
all ;  they  are  delivered  to  them  unopened. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Solomons  writing  any  letters  to  his  friends  during  the 
time  he  was  in  your  establishment? — Yes,  two  or  three  ;  I  know  he  wrote  one  or 
two  to  a  brother. 

What  became  of  those  letters? — I  sent  them. 

You  positively  assert  they  were  put  into  the  post  ? — I  do. 

What  is  your  object  in  inspecting  the  letters? — Sometimes  they  are  for  very 
irrational  purpoes,  and  full  of  nonsense. 

Do  you  withhold  them  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

v  You  intercept  them? — Yes,  if  they  are  nonsensical  letters,  and  sometimes  they 

are 
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are  very  disgusting;  patients  in  a  very  high  state  of  disorder  sometimes  write  very 
disgusting  letters. 

The  commissioners  report,  on  the  30th  of  December  1822,  that  the  three  houses 
in  the  care  of  Mr.  Jennings,  are  too  much  crowded  ;  did  they  report  that  to  you? — • 
It  is  very  likely  they  did  ;  I  believe  they  did  make  that  report ;  and  in  consequence 
of  that  report,  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  patients  removed  to  the  next  door. 

On  the  first  of  July  1823,  the  commissioners  again  report,  that  these  houses 
were  too  much  crowded  ;  did  they  say  any  thing  to  you  upon  that  subject  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  that  they  did  ;  it  is  most  likely  they  did. 

Was  any  thing  done  in  consequence? — Patients  were  sent  next  door  four  different 
times. 

Was  there  not  a  certain  number,  that  the  commissioners  mentioned  as  being  such 
as  they  approved  of;  were  patients  sent  away  each  time  that  they  complained? 


— Yes. 


And  fresh  patients  must  have  been  brought  in,  to  cause  a  repetition  of  the  com¬ 
plaint? — Fresh  patients  were  admitted. 

Why  does  it  appear  that  the  three  houses  throughout  under  your  care - ? — 

I  must  beg  pardon,  I  have  only  one  house  ;  Mr.  Warburton  has  only  three  houses 
altogether. 

This  addition  of  fresh  patients,  which  again  caused  the  complaint  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  was  it  by  order  of  Mr.  Warburton,  or  did  you  admit  them  under  your 
discretion  ? — I  admit  them  under  my  discretion. 

You  enter  into  the  contracts  with  the  parishes  for  their  pauper  patients? — Yes. 

Are  any  of  those  contracts  reduced  into  writing? — No. 

Then  how  is  it  understood  between  you  and  the  parishes  what  articles  you  are  to 
provide  for  the  patients,  and  what  you  are  to  make  an  extra  charge  for? — The  sum 
stated  is  to  include  every  thing  except  clothing. 

You  make  no  extra  charge  for  medicines? — To  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  we 
did,  but  not  the  others. 

Did  you  charge  them  less  per  head  in  consequence  of  not  supplying  medicines  ? — 
No,  we  did  not. 

Whatever  agreement  is  entered  into  is  entirely  verbal? — Yes. 

And  made  with  you? — Yes,  chiefly;  but  those  parishes  have  been  with  Mr.  War¬ 
burton  before  I  came  there,  so  that  the  agreement  was  made  when  they  originally 
came,  and  they  raise  or  lower  the  patients  according  to  the  true  price. 

Do  you  receive  the  money  generally? — Yes;  I  generally  receive  all  money,  and 
pay  and  settle  the  whole  accounts  with  most  of  them,  I  may  say  altogether  ;  I  do 
not  suppose  Mr.  Warburton  has  received  100?.  since  I  have  been  with  him. 

With  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  patients,  how  are  they  treated  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  ? — That  depends  upon  the  appearance  of  the  patients  ;  if  they  are  very  high 
and  violent,  we  are  obliged  to  confine  them ;  if  they  are  tractable  or  quiet,  they  are 
allowed  to  walk  about,  or  put  to  bed. 

Is  that  at  all  times  left  to  your  discretion,  or  is  it  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  War¬ 
burton  ? — It  is  left  to  my  discretion,  but  if  there  is  any  alteration  to  suggest,  he 
suggests  it. 

Does  he  pay  particular  attention  to  those  who  have  been  brought  in  lately  ? — 
Yes  ;  Doctor  Warburton,  particularly. 

Does  Mr.  Dunston  do  so  too? — Yes;  they  are  shown  to  Mr.  Dunston  the  first 
time  he  comes  ;  if  they  are  in  an  ill  state  of  health  or  violent  when  they  come  in, 
Mr.  Dunston  or  Mr.  Cordell  are  sent  for,  if  they  are  not  in  a  violent  state,  they  are 
left  till  they  come  again. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  Doctor  Warburton  or  Mr.  War¬ 
burton,  or  Mr.  Dunston,  or  Mr.  Cordell,  give  directions  as  to  the  future  treatment 
of  the  patients? — Yes. 

Do  those  directions  extend  to  medicine  or  diet  ? — They  go  to  both? 

Then  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  some  selection  of  diet,  when  patients  are  first 
brought  in? — Yes,  if  it  is  required  from  their  bodily  health. 

Do  you  look  at  the  certificates  sent  in  with  the  patients  ? — Yes. 

Does  Mr.  Dunston  sign  your  certificates? — Yes. 

And  Mr.  Cordell  ?— ' Yes. 

Does  Doctor  Warburton  ever  sign  them  ?  —  No,  never. 
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Doctor  John  War  bur  ton,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

THE  Committee  understand  that  you  are  anxious,  in  consequence  of  the  indis¬ 
position  of  your  father,  to  be  examined  before  the  Committee  as  to  such  points 
within  your  knowledge  as  may  be  material  to  your  father’s  establishment? — Such  is 
the  case. 

Will  you  state  those  points? — More  especially  as  to  the  part  I  have  taken  for  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years  in  assisting  my  father  in  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
houses  at  Bethnal  Green. 

Will  you  state  what  part  you  have  taken  when  you  have  assisted  your  father,  and 
what  portion  of  your  time  you  have  given  to  that  purpose? — The  general  mode  in 
which  I  have  visited  those  houses  has  been  when  my  father  has  been  in  London,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  in  going  twice  a  week  regularly  to  the  houses  upon  the  Tuesday 
and  Friday  ;  if  my  father  has  at  any  time  been  absent  from  London,  I  have  made 
a  point  of  visiting  these  houses  for  him,  and  whenever  I  have  been  out  of  town,  he 
has  remained  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  them  in  my  absence. 

The  Committee  are  to  understand  that  on  the  Tuesday  and  Friday  these  houses 
are  visited  either  by  you  or  by  your  father? — Yes,  generally,  with  very  few  exceptions; 
I  cannot  say  there  may  not  have  been  a  Tuesday  or  Friday  when  circumstances  may 
have  prevented  it,  but  it  is  the  general  practice  that  one  or  the  other  of  us  should 
visit  those  houses  on  those  days. 

With  the  exception  of  those  Tuesday  and  Friday  visits,  you  have  given  no  other 
portion  of  your  time  to  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  patients  in  those  esta¬ 
blishments? —  Not  generally,  certainly ;  I  have  at  other  times  visited  them,  but  not 
considered  it  a  point ;  they  have  not  been  my  visiting  days. 

How  long  do  those  visits  of  yours  generally  last? — Generally  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

Do  you  consider  that  a  visit  of  an  hour  and  a  half  twice  a  w’eek  would  enable 
you  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  patients  in  these  establish¬ 
ments? — As  far  as  the  superintendence  I  have  taken  of  them  goes,  I  have  considered 
that  as  sufficient;  I  have  not  taken  upon  myself  the  medical  direction  of  these 
houses,  nor  have  1  considered  myself  as  the  physician  to  those  establishments,  con¬ 
fining  my  attention  wholly  and  solely  as  the  physician  to  Whitmore  House,  which 
belongs  to  my  father,  and  to  private  patients  who  may  be  in  private  lodgings. 

What  do  you  mean  by  superintendence,  as  you  have  not  given  your  care  to  the 
recovery  of  these  patients,  either  as  to  bodily  or  mental  diseases? — I  have  gone 
round  the  house,  and  seen  most,  if  not  ail,  the  rooms  in  the  house,  certainly  all  the 
sitting  rooms ;  I  have  looked  at  the  patients  as  I  passed,  and  if  any  patient  has 
struck  me  as  requiring  particular  attention,  I  have  paid  that  attention  to  him 
immediately  myself,  if  the  medical  man  was  not  coming  that  day;  if  he  was  coming, 
I  have  desired  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Jennings,  to  point  out  such  patient  to  the 
medical  gentleman  when  he  arrived. 

The  Committee  are  to  understand  that  no  curative  process  with  regard  to  mental 
recovery  has  ever  been  carried  on  in  that  house  under  your  direction? — In  some 
cases  it  has ;  I  consider  there  is  a  curative  process  carried  on ;  I  have  pointed  out 
patients,  and  desired  it  might  be  mentioned  to  the  medical  man  that  I  wished  such 
and  such  treatment  to  be  followed. 

But,  generally  speaking,  it  falls  under  the  direction  of  the  other  medical  man  ? — 
Yes. 

Have  you,  when  you  have  been  occasionally  attending  this  establishment,  ever 
thought  it  your  duty  to  direct  that  any  pauper  patient  should  be  removed  from  the 
common  diet  to  the  sick  diet? — Yes,  I  have. 

Are  you  aware  that  any  sick  pauper  patient  has  been  so  accommodated  with  that 
sick  diet  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  has  been  done,  I  have  ordered  it. 

Did  you  ever,  upon  your  inspection  of  the  house,  visit  the  male  infirmary,  or 
rather  the  male  infirmaries  ? — Yes,  I  have,  certainly. 

Are  you  aware  that  any  one  of  those  infirmaries  was  in  a  state  so  offensive  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  an  individual  to, remain  in  it  without  considerable  personal 
inconvenience  ? — I  myself,  upon  my  visits,  have  never  found  it  so. 

Did  you  visit  it  in  August  last? — I  cannot  say  as  to  the  month  or  day  I  visited 
that  infirmary ;  the  patients  in  the  infirmary  I  have  always  considered  as  being  con¬ 
stantly  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Dunston,  the  medical  gentleman  who  attended  ;  and 
therefore,  unless  upon  asking  Mr.  Jennings,  he  has  told  me  there  was  any  case  that 
required  my  immediate  attention,  I  have  not  gone  into  these  infirmaries  constantly. 
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The  Committee  understood  you  to  state  that  you  thought  your  duty  of  supervision 
was  to  see  that  the  rooms  were  in  a  proper  state? — Yes,  the  rooms  generally. 

Do  you  conceive  the  infirmary  is  an  unimportant  room  to  be  in  a  cleanly  state? — 
Whenever  I  have  seen  it,  which  has  been  several  times,  it  has  been  in  a  cleanly 
state. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  infirmary  is  so  entirely  under  Mr.  Dunston  that  you  do 
not  consder  it  so  important  for  you  to  visit  it? — I  consider  it  more  immediately 
under  Mr.  Dunston's  inspection,  and  his  visits  are  more  frequent  than  mine. 

It  has  been  stated  before  the  Committee,  that  two  gentlemen  went  into  the  infir¬ 
mary,  which  was  found  in  so  disgusting  a  state  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them 
to  draw  their  breath,  that  they  found  pauper  patients  chained  to  the  wall,  and  that 
the  filth  was  such  as  to  be  most  disgusting? — I  have  never  seen  it  in  that  state; 
the  principal  mode  of  restraint.  I  have  noticed  in  that  infirmary,  which  generally 
speaking,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  has  been  occupied  by  paralytic  patients, 
is  this,  there  is  a  small  arm  that  goes  between  each  patient,  a  kind  of  arm-chair,  and 
the  general  restraint  has  been  either  a  leather  strap,  or  a  chain  passed  through  holes 
in  the  different  arms,  so  as  to  prevent  the  paralytic  patients  falling  forward  out  of 
the  chair.  I  am  certain  upon  my  visits  I  never  saw  a  patient  chained  to  the  wall ; 
that  is  the  only  restraint  I  have  seen. 

Are  you  aware  of  this  visit  of  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Birdwood  having  taken  place  in 
August  last  ? — I  really  am  not  aware  of  the  names,  but  I  heard  of  it  sometime  after¬ 
wards,  in  August ;  I  was  absent  from  town  some  short  time,  with  my  wife,  during 
August  and  part  of  September,  and  therefore  I  cannot  really  precisely  say  I  am  aware 
of  these  gentlemen  having  been  there ;  it  was  some  time  after  my  return,  which  was 
towards  the  29th  or  30th  of  September,  I  heard  of  it. 

Was  it  your  custom,  whenever  you  visited  the  establishment,  to  inspect  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment  ? — All  the  day  rooms,  with  the  exception,  I  beg*o  say,  of 
the  infirmaries. 

Therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  it  might  have  happened  that  those  infirmaries  have 
not  been  inspected  by  you  for  a  very  considerable  time? — It  might  have  happened 
that  they  have  not  been  inspected  by  me  above  four  or  five  times  a  year. 

Did  you  think  the  crib-rooms  part  of  what  you  considered  it  your  duty  to  attend 
to? — I  have  frequently  been  in  them,  but  I  never  made  a  practice  of  going  there 
upon  any  particular  day. 

It  is  not  your  practice  regularly  to  visit  them  ? — No,  nor  the  sleeping  rooms. 

Nor  any  other  part  except  the  day- rooms  ? — The  day- rooms. 

That  was  your  regular  visit  ? — Yes. 

It  was  not  your  regular  practice  to  visit  the  other  parts? — No;  1  had  a  reason  for 
it ;  every  time  I  have  been  over  the  house  I  have  found  it  very  far  from  dirty,  on  the 
contrary,  clean  ;  and  I  was  unwilling  that  any  particular  day  should  be  known  for 
my  visiting  the  crib-rooms  or  the  sleeping  rooms ;  and  I  have  very  frequently  gone 
there  without  giving  the  superintendent  any  notice ;  when  I  have  visited  the  patients 
I  have  said,  “  now,  Jennings,  I  will  go  into  the  sleeping  rooms,”  or  “  the  crib-rooms,” 
without  giving  any  specific  notice  to  him. 

Were  you  aware  of  the  practice  in  this  establishment,  previous  to  these  investiga 
tions  taking  place,  of  confining  these  crib  patients  from  the  evening  on  Saturday 
till  the  Monday  morning,  without  removing  them  from  their  bed  ? — The  violent 
patients,  and  many  paralytic  and  epileptic  patients',  I  have  been  aware  of  their  being 
confined  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 

Because  you  should  know,  that  your  father  has  stated  before  this  Committee,  as 
he  previously  stated  before  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Mary-le-bone,  that  if  such 
a  practice  had  taken  place  in  the  establishment,  it  was  without  his  knowledge  t — 

I  beg  to  state,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  my  father’s  reason  for  that  statement,  that 
he  understood  that  all  the  pauper  patients  indiscriminately  had  been  confined,  and 
if  that  was  the  case,  he  certainly  disapproved  of  it,  and  so  should  I,  most  decidedly. 

The  statement  made  is,  that  the  crib  patients,  by  which  we  understood  those  who 
sleep  upon  straw,  those  who  are  either  violent,  or  those  who  are  insensible  to  the 
calls  of  nature,  that  they  were  confined  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning, 
are  you  aware  of  that  practice  ? — I  was  aware  of  the  violent  patients,  the  paralytic 
and  epileptic  patients. 

The  wet  patients  ? — I  do  not  mean  wet  patients,  I  mean  persons  labouring  under 
fits,  either  paralysis  or  epilepsy. 

You  were  not  aware  of  the  wet  patients  ? — Not  of  its  being  a  general  rule  for  the 
wet  patients  ;  for  those  who  are  constantly  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature,  I  have 
been  aware  they  were  so  confined ;  most  of  those  are  subject  to  fits. 
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Dr.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  that  was  done  with  your  approbation? — 

John  W arburton.  j  certainly  do  approve  of  it ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  my  own  private 

- - — - *  practice  I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  patients  in  a  violent  state  frequently  for  one  day, 

so  June  1827.  and  oftener  more  than  one  day,  in  bed. 

These  were  not  violent  patients  but  crib  patients  ? — All  paralytic  patients  or 
epileptic  patients  ;  1  should  say  it  was  beneficial  to  them  to  be  kept  in  bed  a  day. 

Will  you  state  whether  you  see  any  particular  reason  for  those  particular  patients 
being  kept  in  bed  on  the  Sunday,  or  whether  your  principle  would  extend  to  any  day  ? 
— No  ;  my  principle  reason  for  selecting  Sunday,  in  a  large  establishment,  has  arisen 
from  the  rule  of  the  house,  that  not  any  visitors  are  suffered  to  come  to  the  house  to 
see  their  friends  on  the  Sunday,  and  until  of  late,  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  serves 
me,  not  any  of  the  parish  officers  have  visited  the  house  on  a  Sunday  ;  I  therefore 
conceive  that  where  a  patient  has  been  violent  during  a  portion  of  the  week,  it  is 
requisite  he  should  be  kept  tranquil  one  day,  and  that  Sunday  is  the  best  day  on 
account  of  being  a  non-visiting  day,  for  that  purpose. 

Are  you  not  aware  there  were  many  persons  so  confined  in  this  house  on  the 
Sunday  who  were  not  violent  patients  nor  paralytic? — No,  I  am  not. 

Then  if  any  persons  were  so  confined  who  were  not  either  paralytic  or  violent,  you 
would  consider  that  improper? — Yes,  unless  they  were  constantly  insensible  to  the 
calls  of  nature,  then  I  should  say  it  is  not,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  case  in 
Saint  Luke’s  Hospital. 

What  is  your  system  with  regard  to  private  patients  ;  was  the  same  course,  in  point 
of  fact,  followed  as  to  them  ? — It  was  not  followed  as  to  the  specific  day,  but  it  is 
followed  in  practice. 

It  is  not  regular  and  periodical  as  it  is  with  the  paupers  ? — No ;  because  the  visi¬ 
tations  as  to  the  private  patients  are  not  so  constant ;  and  if  the  patient  is  in  a  state 
not  fit  to  be  seen,  the  friends  have  generally  taken  that  as  our  opinion,  and  have  not 
seen  them. 

Were  they  not  so  confined  during  the  Sunday  as  to  set  their  attendants  at  liberty? 
— Upon  my  word  I  believe  not. 

You  distinctly  state  that  the  attendants  on  those  persons  who  were  confined  during 
the  Sunday  did  not  have  that  as  a  holiday  or  day  of  recreation  by  the  confinement 
of  those  crib  patients  ? — I  most  fully  believe  they  had  not ;  I  believe  it  was  more 
trouble  to  the  keepers  to  attend  the  patients  in  the  cribs  than  when  they  were  up. 

*  Does  it  require  the  same  number  of  keepers  to  attend  on  a  certain  number 

of  persons  chained  to  their  cribs  that  it  would  if  they  were  at  liberty  ? — I  should 
think  it  would  require  more  time  for  a  certain  number  to  be  devoted  by  a  certain 
number  of  keepers. 

Were  there  as  many  persons  in  attendance  during  the  Sunday  on  those  persons 
chained  to  their  cribs  as  there  were  in  attendance  on  them  when  at  liberty  ? — I  believe 
there  were  the  same  number  of  persons  in  attendance  upon  all  the  pauper  patients 
on  those  days  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  was  a  day  on  which  the  attendants  were  allowed 
to  go  out. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  on  Sunday? — Yes,  I  have  occasionally  been  there,  but 
not  very  often. 

Did  you  ever  go  on  a  Sunday  into  those  crib  rooms  and  see  those  patients  so 
confined? — No,  I  never  saw  them  on  Sunday,  I  have  on  other  days. 

You  of  course  never  were  present  on  Monday  morning  when  those  patients  were 
taken  up,  and  therefore  know  not  the  course  of  cleaning? — No. 

The  whole  of  the  statement  you  make  as  to  the  treatment  of  these  patients  depends 
upon  the  belief  you  have  in  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Jennings? — Yes. 

You  know  little  of  your  own  knowledge  upon  the  subject? — Not  of  the  patients 
upon  a  Sunday. 

You  know  little  of  your  own  knowledge  as  to  the  establishment,  except  what  you 
learn  from  the  keepers? — No,  I  do  not  say  that,  because  I  see  it  twice  a  week. 

You  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  as  to  the  establishment  except  what 
you  may  have  collected  during  your  visits? — No. 

Did  you  ever  receive  any  complaint  from  Mr.  Dunston  of  the  state  of  the 
infirmary? — No. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  reporting  upon  the  state  of  the  infirmary  ? — He  has 
reported  the  state  of  the  patients,  but  I  never  heard  any  complaint  of  the  state 
of  the  infirmary. 
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Jovis,  21  die  Junii,  1827- 
ROBERT  GORDON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Mr.  John  Dunston,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  the  attendant  apothecary  and  surgeon  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  establish* 
ment? — I  am. 

How  long  have  you  had  the  medical  superintendence  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  esta¬ 
blishment? — The  last  twenty-five  years. 

What  other  establishment  of  a  similar  description  do  you  medically  attend  ? — I  am 
surgeon  to  St.  Luke’s  hospital. 

Do  you  attend  any  other  establishment  except  St.  Luke’s  hospital  and  Mr.  War- 
burton’s  ? — 'Not  in  general;  I  occasionally  go  to  visit  patients  at  other  establishments. 

What  other  establishments  ? — I  have  occasionally  seen  patients  at  Burroughs  at 
Hoxton,  and  Sir  Jonathan  Miles’s,  but  I  do  not  consider  there  is  any  responsibility 
attaching  to  me  beyond  the  individual  patients  that  I  see  at  those  places. 

Do  you  practise  generally  as  a  surgeon,  independently  of  those  avocations  you  have 
described  ? — I  do. 

Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Old  Broad-street,  in  the  city. 

How  often  do  you  attend  at  St.  Luke’s  ? — I  attend  the  weekly  committees  there, 
and  I  attend  all  surgical  cases  that  I  may  be  required  to  attend. 

How  often  do  you  attend  Mr.  Warburton's  establishment  at  Bethnal  Green? — 
Every  other  day ;  or  if  any  thing  prevents  myself  attending,  a  professional  friend 
attends  for  me,  or  a  competent  assistant ;  but  most  generally  myself,  sometimes 
every  day,  sometimes  twice  a  day 

How  many  hours  do  you  give  up  to  the  medical  superintendence  of  the  patients  in 
Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  upon  your  visits  every  other  day  ? — It  depends  upon 
the  number  and  the  urgency  of  the  cases  ;  I  may  have  to  see,  it  may  be, from  one 
to  tour;  I  should  say  the  average,  taking  the  year  round,  may  be  three  hours  a  day. 

Do  you  consider  it  a  part  of  your  duty  to  see  and  examine  professionally  into  the 
health  of  every  patient  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  whenever  you  shall  so 
visit  it  ? — I  go  round  the  establishment  and  make  my  own  observations  ;  if  any  case 
particularly  requires  my  attendance,  if  I  do  not  see  it  it  is  pointed  out  by  the 
attendant. 

Then  in  point  of  fact,  you  depend  upon  the  representations  of  Mr.  Jennings,  or 
some  of  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  in  order  to  point  out  to  you  such  persons 
as  may  require  your  medical  attendance? — Not  entirely;  I  see  with  my  own  eyes 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  and  if  I  do  not  happen  to  see  a  case,  it  is  pointed  out  to  me. 

Do  you  make  that  answer  with  regard  to  the  bodily  ailments,  or  to  the  mental 
ailments  ? — To  both. 

Do  you  consider  that  you  are  responsible  for  any  curative  process  that  may  be 
going  forward  in  that  establishment  with  regard  to  the  minds  of  the  patients  ? — 
Most  certainly. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  pauper  patients  of  that  establishment  are  passing  under 
any  curative  process  for  their  minds  under  your  direction? — Unquestionably. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  steps,  with  regard  to 
the  pauper  patients  of  that  establishment,  you  follow  with  reference  to  the  curative 
process  of  their  mental  maladies  ? — I  fear  I  should  not  make  myself  understood  if 
I  were  to  speak  professionally ;  but  I  use  all  such  means  for  their  recovery  as  I  do 
for  the  patients  that  are  private. 

The  question  does  not  refer  to  the  bodily  ailment,  but  the  question  refers  to  the 
mental  ailment  ? —  I  speak  of  both  ;  I  consider  myself  responsible  for  both. 

With  regard  to  the  mental  disorders  of  the  patients,  what  steps  are  you  in  the 
habit  of  pursuing  ? — Such  steps  as  the  individual  cases  appear  to  call  for. 

Will  you  state  what  steps  you  take  ? — I  do  not  know  how  exactly  to  answer  the 
question  ;  if  the  case  is  one  of  high  excitement  the  steps  are  to  reduce  that  excite¬ 
ment,  if  it  be  one  of  depression,  the  steps  naturally  to  be  taken  are  to  remove  such 
depression,  if  it  be  dependent  upon  any  bodily  disease,  to  direct  the  attention  par¬ 
ticularly  to  that  bodily  disease  which  superinduces  the  infirmity  of  mind. 
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Then  you  expressly  declare  that  you  do  turn  your  attenlion  to  the  cure  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body  of  the;  lunatic  pauper  patients  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  not  consider  that  variety  of  diet  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  care 
and  management  of  such  patients? — There  are  some  cases  that  require  peculiarity  of 
diet,  in  which  case  it  is  directed  and  attended  to. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  directing  pauper  patients  to  be  placed  upon  an  improved 
diet  in  that  establishment  ? — Very  frequently. 

Will  you  state  the  name  of  any  one  individual  whom  you  have  so  directed  to  be 
placed  upon  a  sick  diet  within  the  last  fortnight  ? — I  have  a  wife  who  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  dying,  and  I  believe  for  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  not  been  in  attendance 
there ;  my  friend,  Mr.  Cordell  has  been  in  attendance  for  me  ;  I  came  up  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  this  Committee  yesterday  ;  but  the  cases  are  very  nume¬ 
rous  in  whichl  have  so  done. 

Is  Mr.  Cordell  a  partner  of  yours  ? — No. 

Is  it  your  custom  to  superintend  the  care  of  a  patient  for  a  certain  portion  of 
time,  and  then  to  leave  the  further  care  of  that  patient  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Cordell  ? — 
Under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned  I  have  so  done,  it  is  not  my  custom. 

Do  you  keep  any  register  of  the  nature  of  the  cases  under  your  care  and  of  the 
medicines  by  you  administered  ? — No. 

Then  how  is  it  possible  for  Mr.  Cordell  who  assists  you  in  the  superintendence  of 
that  house,  if  he  shall  come  to  take  up  the  further  cure  of  a  case  which  has  been  com-1 
menced  by  you,  to  be  able  satisfactory  so  to  do  ? — From  a  previous  communication 
with  him  upon  the  subject  of  that  case  in  which  I  detail  to  him  the  history  of  the 
case  and  the  treatment  which  has  been  adopted. 

Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  know  by  heart  the  cases  of  all 
those  500  patients  that  are  placed  under  your  care?  —  I  have  never  500  patients 
under  my  medical  treatment  at  one  time,  the  house  does  not  contain  above  450 ; 
and  perhaps  out  of  that  number  one  in  ten  may  be  under  my  care. 

Then  under  w'hose  care  are  the  rest  placed  ? — I  mean  to  say  there  are  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  either  mentally  or  bodily  requiring  attention ;  the  others  are  con¬ 
firmed  cases  of  derangement  in  which  nothing  more  can  be  done  medically  than 
paying  attention  to  the  bowels. 

You  must  be  aware  that  at  one  period  there  wfere  upwards  of  570  persons  in  that 
establishment? — In  the  two  houses  there  might  be. 

You  have  already  stated  that  you  consider  those  persons  as  under  your  medical 
care,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  bodily  but  to  their  mental  ailments,  and  you  have 
also  stated  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  those  patients  and  of  occasionally 
refraining  from  those  visits  and  allowing  Mr.  Cordell  to  continue  the  further  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  cure  ;  the  Committee  therefore  repeat  the  question,  how  it  is  possible 
for  Mr.  Cordell  to  know  what  steps  have  been  previously  taken  by  you  unless  any 
register  of  the  cases  of  those  patients  and  of  the  medicines  administered  is  pre¬ 
served  ? — In  explanation  of  that  I  would  say  this ;  that  I  take  with  me  what  I  call 
a  list  of  such  patients  as  are  under  my  care,  together  with  the  remedies  that  are 
given  to  them,  but  I  do  not  keep  such  document;  as  the  paper  is  worn  out,  I  re¬ 
peat  it,  the  paper  that  is  previously  used  I  throw  away,  and  this  list  I  read  to 
Mr.  Cordell  and  communicate  to  him  the  particulars  of  such  cases,  and  of  course 
he  is  competent  to  act  upon  that  information. 

Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Cordell  has  the  benefit  of  that  paper  in  case  you  are  not 
able  to  attend  yourself? — Certainly,  if  I  request  Mr.  Cordell  to  attend  I  state  to 
him  the  cases  to  which  I  wish  call  his  attention. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  Mr.  Cordells  attention,  when  he  visits 
for  you,  is  only  called  to  such  cases  as  you  have  placed  upon  that  paper? — No  ;  if 
any  cases  have  intervened  since  the  time  of  my  previous  attendance  they  are  of 
course  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Cordell,  and  he  goes  round  the  house  as  I  do,  and  sees  if 
there  be  any  new  case. 

You  do  not  consider  that  every  person  who  shall  be  mentally  afflicted  is  in  point 
of  fact  so  far  an  invalid  as  to  require  the  constant  attention  and  superintendence  of 
a  medical  man  ? — Certainly  not. 

Then  in  fact  you  pay  no  attention  to  the  curative  process  in  restoring  those  other 
individuals  who  have  not  bodily  ailments? — I  have  not  made  myself  understood  ; 
my  attention  is  directed  to  all  cases  where  the  malady  is  capable  of  amelioration 
from  medicine ;  I  would  say  this,  taking  twenty  patients  for  example,  out  of  that 
twenty  ten  shall  have  been  twelvemonths  at  Bedlam  or  Saint  Luke’s  Hospital, 
Others  shall  have  been  in  their  present  situation  many  years,  I  should  say  distinctly 

that 
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that  I  have  no  hope  of  ameliorating  those  cases  by  medicine  ;  I  should  say  that  thus 
far  their  general  health  required  attention  to  see  that  there  was  no  bodily  illness 
supervened  upon  their  disease  of  mind ;  the  other  ten  I  will  admit  are  curable  or 
capable  of  relief,  and  so  far  as  their  cure  is  capable  or  relief  can  be  effected,  there  are 
no  means  left  untried. 

Is  it  the  fact  that  your  attention  is  solely  directed  to  their  bodily  complaints,  and 
that  you  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  other  gentle  means  which  may  bring  about 
a  cure  without  medicine  ? — If  I  see  any  case  that  would  be  likely  to  be  relieved  by 
any  peculiar  plan  of  treatment  I  suggest  it. 

Does  Mr.  Cordell  look  to  that  ? — I  have  no  doubt  he  does. 

Have  you  ever  made  those  suggestions  in  writing? — No* 

You  attend  both  the  houses  of  Dr.  Warburton  ? — I  do. 

You  attend  likewise  at  Saint  Luke’s? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  private  houses  of  your  own  ? — Not  any. 

None  where  single  patients  are  ? — No. 

There  is  a  person  of  the  name  of  Dunston  steward  of  Saint  Luke’s? — He  is  my 
father. 

Has  he  ever  had  any  establishment  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Do  you  attend  any  private  houses  ? — I  attend  in  such  cases  as  I  may  be  sent  for. 

Are  you  in  regular  attendance  at  any  private  houses  ? — Not  any  except  Mr.  War- 
burton’s  establishments. 

Do  you  know  the  house  that  was  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mary  Foulkes  ? 
—I  do  not ;  I  know  there  is  such  a  woman,  I  never  was  in  her  house  to  my  know¬ 
ledge. 

Does  not  the  house  in  Mount-street  belong  to  your  father  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
it ;  I  know  very  little  about  my  father’s  property. 

Do  not  you  know  anything  about  his  business  ? — 1  know  he  occupies  the  situation 
of  superintendent  at  Saint  Luke's  Hospital. 

You  attend  at  other  establishments  as  a  professional  man  ? — Occasionally. 

Will  you  mention  those  establishments? — I  have  seen  patients  at  Sir  Jonathan 
Miles’  and  at  Mr.  Burrough's  at  Hoxton  ;  I  have  seen  cases  at  their  own  houses 
occasionally. 

Do  you  attend  at  any  other  establishments  ? — No. 

At  no  infirmary  ? — No. 

And  that  is  your  whole  professional  employment? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  practise  generally  as  a  surgeon  ? — I  have  said  that 
I  do  practise  generally. 

Then  you  mean  that  that  is  your  whole  professional  employment  as  to  any  public 
establishment  ? — Exactly. 

Your  private  practice  is  very  considerable,  is  not  it? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
very  considerable. 

You  have  am  ample  share  of  practice? — I  presume  that  I  have  a  fair  share 
of  practice. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  or  no  you  can  recollect  the  circum¬ 
stances  attanding  the  death  of  one  Ferguson  in  the  last  spring? — I  did  not  attend 
him  at  his  death,  but  up  to  a  very  short  period  of  it. 

At  what  period  before  his  death  did  you  discover  that  that  man  required  medical 
attendance  ? — He  was  under  my  care  some  weeks. 

What  was  the  matter  with  him  ? — He  died  from  general  dropsy  and  effusion 
into  the  chest. 

Was  not  there  a  representation  made  by  the  visiting  surgeon  of  Saint  Pancras  as 
to  that  man’s  disorder  some  days  previous  to  his  death  ? — A  few  days  previous  to 
his  death  I  heard  that  he  desired  that  he  might  be  bled,  but  I  should  consider  that 
in  bleeding  him  I  should  have  accelerated  his  death. 

When  did  he  desire  him  to  be  bled? — I  do  not  recollect  the  date  immediately. 

Was  that  the  first  time  that  you  heard  that  this  surgeon  had  considered  him  in 
H  dangerous  state  of  health  ?— I  think  it  was. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  the  time  when  he  stated  that  that  man 
should  be  bled,  was  the  first  intimation  that  you  had  of  any  other  medical  person 
taking  notice  of  his  disease  ?— I  should  state,  that  Mr.  Cordell  is  frequently  at  the 
house  without  my  request;  he  is  intimate  with  Mr.  Jennings,  and  he  is  frequently 
there  without  my  request ;  he  has  frequently  asked  to  see  the  patients  that  may 
icome  in  in  the  intervening  days  of  my  regular  attendance,  and  I  recollect  Mr.  Cordell 
stating  to  me  the  case  of  this  said  Ferguson,  and  that  he  had  been  required  to  be 
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bled  by  the  attendant  surgeon  of  the  parish  to  which  he  belonged,  Mr.  Dillon,  who  ' 
has  alluded  to  the  case  in  a  very  unwarrantable  way  in  a  pamphlet  he  has 
published. 

Had  you  any  communication,  through  Mr.  Jennings,  as  to  Mr.  Dillon’s  opinion 
of  the  state  of  that  man’s  health  ? — Not  from  Mr.  Jennings,  from  Mr.  Barnard,  who 
had  the  care  of  him. 

How  long  previous  to  Ferguson’s  death  was  that  communication  made  to  your' 
-7—1  cannot  fix  the  date  with  precision. 

Was  that  man  confined  to  his  bed? — Not  confined  to  his  bed,  he  was  able  to 
walk  about. 

Do  you  think  that  his  walking  about  in  that  state  of  disease  was  or  was  not  good 
for  him  ? — I  consider  it  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  immaterial  whether  he  did  or  did 
not,  it  could  not  be  injurious  to  him,  and  if  it  afforded  a  little  relief  to  his  mind  it 
might  be  beneficial. 

If  he  complained  very  much  of  the  noise  that  was  about  him,  would  it  not  have 
been  more  alleviating  to  his  mind  to  have  been  removed  from  that  noise? — He  might 
have  been  removed  from  it  if  he  wished. 

Where? — Into  rooms  where  he  would  not  have  been  affected  by  noise. 

Do  you  take  upon  yourself  to  state  that  he  never  expressed  any  wish  to  that  effect  ? 
He  never  expressed  it  to  me. 

How  often  did  you  see  him,  previous  to  his  death,  during  the  last  six  weeks ;  two' 
or  three  times  ? — More  than  that. 

How  long  before  his  death  did  you  see  him  ? — A  very  few  ,days  previous  to  his 
death ;  Mr.  Cordell  saw  him  the  day  previous. 

Did  you  make  any  alteration  as  to  his  diet? — Yes. 

How  soon  did  you  cause  that  alteration  to  be  made? — So  soon  as  I  saw  the 
general  state  of  debility  in  which  he  was,  I  desired  that  he  might  have  such  things 
as  would  tend  to  keep  up  his  system. 

How  long  previous  to  his  death  did  you  ascertain  that  state  of  debility  ? — It  was 
some  weeks  ;  I  suppose  it  might  have  been  about  five  weeks. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  he  was  removed  to  what  is  called  sick  diet  about  five 
weeks  previous  to  his  death  ? — There  is  no  regular  sick  diet,  but  such  things  are 
ordered  as  are  deemed  suited  to  the  case  ;  he  was  put  upon  a  more  liberal  diet  than 
the  usual  allowance  of  the  house,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  debility  in  which 
he  was. 

Was  that  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth  ? — By  word  of  mouth. 

Then  all  directions  as  to  change  of  diet  are  made  by  word  of  mouth  and  not  by 
writing? — I  did  not  make  it  in  writing. 

To  whom  do  you  give  the  directions  as  to  change  of  diet? — Most  commonly 
Mr.  Jennings  is  with  me  in  going  round;  if  he  is  with  me,  to  him,  if  not,  to  the 
person  having  the  care  of  the  patients. 

Then  if  those  individuals  happen  not  to  have  good  memories  they  may  make 
a  mistake  ? — Such  a  thing  is  possible  but  not  probable..  » 

When  you  visit  a  number  of  patients  do  not  you  think  it  is  possible  that  some 
misapprehension  of  your  directions  may  take  place? — I  should  think  not,  for  this 
reason,  if  I  had  yesterday  given  directions  for  a  change  of  diet  to  A.  B.  or  G.  I  should 
to-morrow,  when  I  saw  him,  ask  if  such  change  had  been  carried  into  effect. 

Would  you  be  able  to  do  that  upon  your  own  memory  ? — I  should. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  your  memory  is  so  good,  that  after  investigating  the 
number  of  patients  placed  under  your  care  in  that  establishment,  upon  your  next 
visit  you  are  able  to  recollect  the  different  sorts  of  diet  that  you  verbally  directed 
with  respect  to  each  patient ;  that  you  are  able  to  recollect,  without  any  note,  that 
some  were  to  be  placed  upon  a  low  diet  and  others  to  be  placed  on  a  higher  diet,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  inquire  whether  your  directions  have  been  specifically  complied 
with? — I  should  think  that  no  particular  exercise  of  memory  would  be  required; 
I  have  the  names  of  the  patients  and  the  nature  of  the  medicine  prescribed. 

You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  made  no  note  ? — I  make  a  note,  but  I  keep 
none,  as  soon  as  the  list  is  full  I  renew  it. 

How  long  may  you  keep  that  ? — About  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Can  you  show  the  Committee  any  of  those  papers  ? — I  have  not  one  about  me, 
but  I  have  one  at  home  that  is  in  use. 

Are  there  not  different  descriptions  of  insanity? — Yes. 

Does  every  description  of  insanity  receive  the  same  diet,  unless  your  attention  is 
particularly  called  to  the  case  by  some  bodily  ailment? — I  believe  it  does. 

.  Do 
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Do  you  conceive  that  a  man  that  is  furiously  mad  should  be  placed  upon  the 
same  diet  as  a  man  that  is  melancholy  mad  ? — No  ;  I  should  say  that  the  patient 
.that  is  furiously  mad  requires  a  better  diet  than  the  one  that  is  melancholy  mad. 

Will  jTou  state  that  that  difference  of  fare  is  observed  throughout  Mr.  Warburlon’s 
establishment  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is. 

Is  that  in  consequence  of  your  directions,  or  in  consequence  of  the  general  rule  of 
.the  house  ? — In  consequence  of  both  ;  there  is  a  general  rule  that  patients  in  a  state 
•of  high  excitement  and  exhaustion  require  more  support  than  others. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  that  variation  is  observed  with  regard  to  every  one? — 
I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

What  is  your  reason  for  coming  to  that  conclusion  ? — The  reason  that  I  have 
stated,  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  the  house;  and  it  is  peculiarly  pointed  out 
by  myself  as  the  medical  attendant. 

How  do  you  know  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  the  house  ? — As  I  know  any 
thing  else. 

That  being  the  case,  must  not  there  be  a  great  variety  of  diet  in  so  large  an  esta¬ 
blishment  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  variety  of  diet  would  be  so  great.  There  is 
a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  diet  given  to  the  individual  and  the  quality  of  it ; 
.that  is  to  say,  in  one  instance,  meat  and  table  beer  is  given,  in  other  cases,  instead 
of  solid  meat,  some  beef-tea  and  porter  is  given. 

And  also  different  proportions  of  diet  ? — Different  proportions  of  diet. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  that  is  adhered  to  in  every  instance  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Warburton  with  respect  to  pauper  Lunatics  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

Can  you  be  deceived  in  that  fact  ? — I  might  be  deceived,  because  I  do  not  see  it 
administered  to  the  individuals. 

Have  you,  as  the  medical  attendant,  ever  inquired  into  the  fact  of  what  the  diet 
of  each  individual  is?  —  I  have  unquestionably. 

You  see  the  patient  when  he  is  first  sent  in,  and  then  you  prescribe  the  diet  upon 
which  you  conceive  he  ought  to  be  maintained  ? — I  do  not  precisely  do  that;  if 
there  be  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  case  requiring  peculiarity  of  diet,  I  point  it  out, 
that  it  may  be  attended  to. 

If  there  is  no  peculiar  diet  directed,  they  go  upon  the  common  diet  of  the  house? 
— Exactly. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  average  difference  of  diet  in  ten  patients  that  may  be 
brought  in,  how  many  of  those  ten  patients  may  be  upon  the  same  diet  ? — Out  of 
those  ten  patients  probably  half  of  them  or  more  might  be  patients  such  as  I  have 
alluded  to,  whom  medical  treatment  would  give  no  relief  to,  and  they  would  go  upon 
the  regular  establishment  of  diet  throughout  the  house. 

Then  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  those  cases  not  only  no  cure  could  be  effected,  but 
no  alleviation  of  the  disorder  ? — Certainly  not. 

Among  the  other  five,  how  many  varieties  of  diet  might  there  be? — I  might 
perhaps  direct  that  one  might  have  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  in  the  course  of  the 
day .  I  might  direct  that  another  might  have  different  treatment. 

Then  a  large  proportion  of  those  that  are  admitted  do  require  special  diet  ? — 
A  large  proportion  of  all  those  that  are  admitted  require  and  have  special  diet. 

You  are  speaking  of  the  pauper  lunatics? — I  know  no  distinction  between  them 
and  the  others  ;  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  one  is  as  much  attended  to  as  that  of 
the  other. 

Then,  in  fact,  any  general  return  of  the  dietary  of  that  house  of  confinement  would 
not  convey  a  correct  idea  to  the  Committee  of  the  sort  of  diet  upon  which  the 
patients  generally  live?— There  are  very  great  variations  from  the  regular  diet,  cer¬ 
tainly. 

You  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  infirmary? — Yes.  , 

-  Has  it  always,  in  your  opinion,  been  in  a  fit  and  proper  condition  for  the  reception 
of  sick  inmates? — Indeed  it  has  ;  I  am  only  astonished  that  it  can  be  in  so  fit  a  state 
as  it  is. 

Is  it  not  positively  dean  and  sweet? — If  I  go  into  the. room  at  the  moment  that 
a  patient  has  had  an  evacuation,  of  course  their  must  be  a  smell,  but  it  is  immediately 
removed,  and  the  patient  is  made  as  clean  and  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

W  ere  you  in  attendance  last  August? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  in  any  part  of  the  month  of  August  the  infirmary  was  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  dirty  state?  — I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  particular. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  the  state  of  that  infirmary  in  the  month 
of  August  last?— 1  am  not  aware  that  there  was.  . 
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There  was  nothing  to  which  your  attention  was  called? — No. 

This  is  the  statement  which  has  been  given  to  the  Committee ;  a  gentleman  says, 
“  We  went  into  the  infirmary,  and  found  a  considerable  number  of  very  disgusting 
objects,  a  description  of  pauper  lunatics,  I  should  conceive  chiefly  idiots,  in  a  very 
small  room,  they  wrere  sitting  on  benches  round  the  room,  and  several  of  them  were 
chained  to  the  wall ;  the  air  of  the  room  was  highly  offensive  and  oppressive,  inso¬ 
much  so,  that  I  could  not  draw  my  breath ;  I  was  obliged  to  hold  it,  while  I  took 
a  very  short  survey  of  the  room  does  that  describe  the  general  state  of  the  infir¬ 
mary  ? — It  has  never  so  suggested  itself  to  me. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  that  is  not  a  true  representation  ? — 
I  cannot  do  that ;  I  do  not  know  the  precise  moment  when  that  gentleman  was  there ; 
I  cannot  tell  what  might  have  given  rise  to  the  statement  there  made. 

Was  it  in  that  condition  in  any  part  of  the  week  between  the  20th  of  August  and 
the  1  st  of  September  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Then  that  statement  is  incorrect  ? — It  may  happen  when  I  go  into  the  room  that 
that  which  I  have  alluded  to  has  occurred,  a  patient  may  have  had  a  natural  eva¬ 
cuation,  which  must  produce  an  offensive  smell,  but  if  I  go  in  half  an  hour  after, 
the  effect  of  that  is  gone. 

There  is  a  further  description  of  it  in  these  words  ;  “  It  contains  a  sort  of  patients 
called  wet  patients,  they  are  chiefly  in  petticoats  ;  they  are  known  to  gentlemen  in 
the  habit  of  inspecting  houses  of  this  description  ;  they  appear  to  be  of  the  worst 
description  of  decided  idiots,  and  the  room  was  exceedingly  oppressive  from  the 
excrement  and  the  smell  which  existed  there do  you  conceive  that  to  be  a  correct 
description  of  that  room  at  that  period  ? — I  would  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  any 
man  unless  I  had  ample  reason  to  do  it ;  it  was  the  impression  upon  Mr.  Hall’s  mind 
I  have  no  doubt. 

Was  that  impression,  according  to  your  mind,  correct  or  not? — I  cannot  say, 
unless  I  had  been  present  at  the  time ;  I  have  already  admitted  that  such  a  thing 
may  occur,  and  having  admitted  that,  I  cannot  question  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hall. 

From  your  frequent  visits  to  this  infirmary,  do  you  conceive  it  probable  that  such 
was  the  state  of  the  room  at  the  time  ;  is  it  an  ordinary  or  an  extraordinary  occur¬ 
rence  ? — I  will  not  say  that  it  is  not  possible,  but  I  will  say,  that  if  Mr.  Hall  had 
made  a  second  visit  he  would  not  have  found  the  same  thing  ;  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  would  have  been  corrected  in  consequence  of  anything  Mr.  Hall  said  ;  but  the 
circumstance  in  all  probability  w  ould  not  have  transpired  that  he  should  have  gone, 
a  second  time,  at  the  moment  when  such  a  temporary  nuisance  existed. 

Do  you  make  a  point  of  going  to  the  infirmary  every  time  that  you  visit  the 
establishment  ? — I  do;  it  is  in  the  infirmary  that  the  most  serious  cases  occur. 

Then  you  consider  the  infirmary  under  your  particular  care  ? — I  consider  all  the 
patients  under  my  particular  care. 

The  question  refers  to  the  actual  state  of  the  infirmary  ? — If  I  wrere  to  go  into 
the  infirmary,  and  saw  anything  that  militated  against  the  well-doing  of  the  patients, 
I  should  conceive  it  my  duty  to  state  it,  and  to  have  it  corrected. 

You  consider  the  state  of  the  infirmary  as  a  room  to  be  under  your  owTn  particular 
care? — Not  exclusively  under  my  care;  under  my  care  medically. 

You  consider  it  your  first  duty  in  visiting  the  house  to  visit  the  infirmary,  as  that 
is  the  particular  object  of  your  attention  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  never  go  to  that  establishment  without  visiting  the  infirmary? — No. 

When  a  new  patient  is  brought  in,  does  he  undergo  examination  by  you  ? — If 
to-day  is  my  day  of  attendance,  if  he  be  brought  in  during  the  time  I  am  there,  I  see 
him  then ;  if  not,  I  see  him  the  next  day  of  my  attendance,  unless  it  be  a  case  of 
urgency,  when  I  am  sent  for. 

Do  you  make  any  difference  between  those  that  are  sent  as  incurable  from  Saint 
Luke’s  or  from  Be'dlam,  and  those  that  are  not  sent  in  that  w^ay  ? — Certainly. 

What  difference  do  you  make  ? — I  consider  the  cases  that  are  sent  from  Saint 
Luke’s  and  from  Bedlam  as  admitting  very  rarely  of  any  amelioration  of  their 
disease. 

Do  you  think  that  an  individual  that  is  afflicted  with  insanity  for  above  a  twelve- 
month  is  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine? — Not  entirely  ;  but  I  presume  that  the 
cases  that  are  relieved  after  twelve  months  continuance  of  the  disease  bear  a  very 
minute  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  cases. 

Do  you  sign  certificates  of  admission  to  that  establishment? — Sometimes. 

It  has  been  stated,  with  regard  to  the  infirmary,  that  one  of  the  convalescent 

paupers 
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paupers  was  employed  to  clean  the  windows,  and  that  the  stench  of  the  room  was  Mr. 

so  great  that  it  made  him  positively  sick ;  is  that  probable  ? — I  should  think  not.  John  Dunston . 

Have  you  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  that,  according  to  your  view,  is  not  pos-  v ^  ~~~ 
sible? — Indeed  I  think  not;  a  man  must  be  placed  under  very  peculiar  circum-  21  June  l827* 
stances  with  respect  to  his  stomach  to  be  sick  under  such  an  operation. 

How  many  have  you  seen  sick  in  that  room  at  one  time  ? — Some  eight  or  ten. 

What  is  the  size  ot  the  room  ?— -That  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

Is  it  as  large  as  this  ( Committee-room  No.  i)? — It  is  as  large  as  this,  not  so  high. 

Is  it  well  ventilated  ?— Every  possible  care  is  taken  in  ventilating  all  the  rooms. 

Is  there  any  means  either  of  giving  warmth  or  of  letting  in  fresh  air? — There  is 
a  stove  in  the  room,  and  there  are  ventilators  in  the  room. 

Then  according  to  your  belief,  the  statement  you  have  heard  read  of  the  state  of 
the  infirmary  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  the  usual  state  of  it  ? — Certainly  not,  of 
the  usual  state  of  it. 

How  often  in  the  course  of  a  day  do  you  suppose  that  that  infirmary  is  cleaned  ? 

— I  believe  that  when  a  patient  has  had  occasion  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  the  faeces 
are  removed  as  instantaneously  as  they  can  be ;  they  are  not  suffered  to  remain. 

Is  there  only  one  male  infirmary  ? — There  are  two  rooms  in  which  the  male  pa¬ 
tients  are  particularly  kept ;  if  they  should  exceed  the  number  that  those  rooms  are 
capable  of  accommodating,  there  is  a  room  in  which  they  may  be  put. 

There  are  three  rooms  then,  in  fact,  in  which  sick  male  patients  are  occasionally 
placed? — Yes;  sick  patients  may  be  placed  also  in  private  rooms:  there  are  two 
rooms  that  are  distinctly  appropriated  to  invalids  on  the  male  side,  and  there  is 
a  third  that  is  occasionally  used  for  them. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  see,  when  you  visit  that  establishment,  all  those 
three  rooms  ? — I  believe  I  see  every  room  in  the  house. 

And  specifically  those  three  rooms  ? — Certainly. 

Do  the  observations  you  have  made  with  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  those  rooms 
refer  to  all  those  three  infirmaries,  or  only  to  one  of  them  ? — To  the  whole  of  them. 

Do  you  recollect  the  infirmary  being  whitewashed  in  August  last  ? — I  do  not 
remember  the  precise  time ;  it  frequently  is  whitewashed.  » 

You  must  have  heard  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Birdwood  and  Mr.  Mills  to  the  infirmary 
about  that  period  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  what  has  been  now  intimated  to  you 
by  the  Committee  is  the  first  that  you  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Hall’s  saying  it  was  so 
offensive  ? — -I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Hall  before. 

Have  not  individuals  from  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  visited  that  institution,  and 
expressed  dissatisfaction? — I  heard  that  Lord  Robert  Seymour  had  visited  the 
house,  and  expressed  great  indignation  at  not  being  allowed  to  visit  the  patients 
late  in  the  evening. 

Was  any  representation  made  to  you  by  any  individual  that  objections  had  been; 
made  to  the  state  of  the  infirmary  in  August  last  ? — There  w  as  not. 

Do  you  not  consider,  that  as  you  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  in¬ 
firmary,  it  was  the  duty  of  such  persons  to  communicate  to  you  that  those  com¬ 
plaints  had  been  made  with  regard  to  that  infirmary  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
their  duty ;  I  think  that  courtesy  should  have  led  them  to  do  SO. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  you  w  ere  perfectly  unaware  of  any 
such  complaint  having  been  made  ? — Yes. 

Has  it  ever  happened  that  you  thought  that  the  establishment  was  too  much 
crowded  with  patients  ? — It  has  been  occasionally. 

Have  there  ever  been  representations  made  by  you  as  to  the  propriety  of  reducing 
the  number? — I  have  considered  it  too  crowded. 

Have  you  ever  made  a  representation  so  strong  as  to  cause  their  removal,  or 
a  portion  of  them  ? — The  difficulty  was  where  to  remove  them  to ;  there  have  been 
occasionally  patients  removed  from  the  one  house  to  the  other  in  consequence  of 
the  crowded  state  of  the  house. 

You  do  not  know  in  consequence  of  what  representation  they  were  removed? 

^No. 

But  you  have  never  made  a  representation  that  has  produced  that  effect? — 

I  would  not  say  that  it  was  not  from  my  representation  that  the  house  was  too 
crowded.  : 

Did  you  ever  take  upon  yourself  to  state  to  the  persons  having  the  superintendence 
of  the  establishment,  that  the  crowded  state  of  the  patients  was  injurious  to  them? 
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— I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  crowded  to  that  excess ;  I  have  stated  it  in  con- 
J  versation  to  Mr.  Jennings. 

Have  you  ever  given  directions  that  it  should  be  relieved,  or  that  you  could  not  be 
answerable  for  the  state  of  the  patients  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  conceive  it  be  so  crowded 
as  to  injure  the  state  of  the  patients  health. 

What  was  the  inconvenience  ? — There  was  an  inconvenience  in  the  number  of 
persons  sleeping ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  have  been  better  if  there  had  not  been  so 
many. 

You  have  stated  that  the  house  was  never  so  crowded  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 
patients? — Not  to  their  health. 

Or  to  their  mental  recovery  ? — No. 

Is  the  house,  generally  speaking,  well  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  a  lunatic 
asylum? — The  White  House  is  not  so  well  constructed  as  it  might  be,  because  it 
consisted  of  more  than  one  house  originally,  and  that  very  old. 

It  does  not  admit  of  much  classification,  does  it  ? — The  classification  adopted 
there  is  as  to  high  and  low  cases. 

Is  there  any  classification  as  to  convalescents? — Yes,  to  a  certain  degree,  not  to 
a  great  extent,  nor  does  it  appear  desirable. 

In  point  of  fact,  all  the  male  patients  can  mix  with  each  other,  if  they  like? — If 
they  are  not  in  a  state  of  confinement. 

By  confinement,  you  mean  positive  coercion? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  do  or  do  not  ? — I  believe  occasionally. 

Is  that  one  point  to  which  your  treatment  extends  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any 
practical  advantage  arises  from  what  is  termed  classification. 

Therefore,  you  never  make  that  a  point  of  your  medical  inquiry  ? — No,  except 
the  keeping  the  noisome  and  disagreeable  patients  from  those  in  a  state  of 
convalescence. 

But  so  far  as  the  mental  disease  is  concerned,  you  conceive  that  those  who  are 
very  much  deranged  may  as  well  mix  with  the  others  as  not  ? — I  believe  there  are 
many  cures  in  consequence  ;  I  believe  there  are  more  cures  effected  in  establishments 
of  that  description,  than  of  isolated  cases. 

Is  not  there  some  separation  between  the  noisy  patients  and  those  that  are  quiet? 
— Yes,  the  noisy  patients  are  confined. 

Are  not  many  of  the  patients  noisy  that  are  not  dangerous? — Yes. 

Are  they  kept  confined,  merely  because  they  are  noisy? — Not  in  restraint,  but 
they  are  kept  in  a  room  by  themselves.  I  have  said  that  the  classification  goes  so 
far  as  to  exclude  high  patients  from  those  in  an  opposite  state. 

And  therefore  you  exclude  high  patients  by  keeping  them  confined?  —  I  keep 
them  in  a  room  alone. 

Therefore  the  high  patients  and  the  low  patients  never  can  mix? — I  do  not  say 
never,  because  the  patients  may  open  the  door. 

Are  there  no  means  of  preventing  that  ? — Not  unless  you  lock  the  patients  up. 

Then  how  can  there  be  any  thing  like  a  classification,  if  it  is  left  to  the  patient, 
whether  he  chooses  to  go  into  the  next  room  or  not? — A  direction  is  given  to  the 
patients  not  to  do  so. 

Then  you  trust  to  an  insane  patient  minding  what  you  say  to  him  ? — They  are  not 
so  insane  as  not  to  know  what  you  say  to  them. 

Then  the  high  patients,  who  of  course  do  not  care  what  happens  to  the  low 
jiatients,  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  next  room,  unless  they  mind  your  injunctions? — 
Unless  they  are  so  furious  as  to  be  kept  in  confinement. 

Is  there  any  restraint  upon  the  innocent  high  patients,  excepting  that  which  arises 
from  your  injunction  to  them? — If  a  patient  of  that  description  did  not  obey  an 
injunction  given  to  him,  he  would  have  a  further  degree  of  restraint  imposed  upon 
him. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say,  that  there  are  restrictions  enough  to  prevent 
that  class  of  patients  mixing  with  the  other  class? — I  think,  as  far  as  regards  the 
general  practice,  there  are. 

In  point  of  fact,  are  not  all  the  violent  patients  accessible  to  the  convalescent 
patients? — Not  all  of  them. 

You  know  that  there  are  three  day  rooms  in  which  the  pauper  patients  assemble, 
is  there  any  one  of  those  day  rooms  specifically  appointed  for  the  reception,  during 
the  day,  of  the  violent  patients,  into  which  no  convalescent  patient  can  enter  ? — Not 
exactly  that ;  not  in  which  no  convalescent  patient  can  enter ;  but  it  is  a  thing  of 
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rare  occurrence,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  understanding  that  the  patients  are  kept 
apart  in  those  rooms. 

Is  there  any  room  of  those  three  specifically  appointed  for  convalescent  patients, 
into  which  no  furious  patient  can  enter  ? — But  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  other  might 
happen. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  understanding  you  speak  of ;  do  you  mean  that  direc¬ 
tions  are  given  by  the  superintendent  to  the  patients  themselves,  that  they  are  not  to 
enter  into  those  rooms,  or  that  any  prevention  takes  place  by  the  personal  exertions 
of  any  of  the  keepers  or  servants  ? — Direction  is  given  to  the  servants  to  keep  such 
patients  as  are  high  and  noisy  in  a  room  by  themselves,  and  to  keep  such  as  are  in 
an  opposite  state  by  themselves,  but  the  doors  of  those  rooms  being  open,  it  may 
occasionally  happen  that  a  furious  patient  w  ill  go  into  the  ward  of  one  that  is  not 
furious,  or  a  patient  that  is  not  furious  will  go  into  the  w  ard  of  one  that  is  furious. 

Have  they  separate  airing  grounds? — No,  they  have  the  same  airing  grounds. 

Are  they  all  together  in  the  airing  grounds? — They  are  not  there  at  the  same 
time. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  know,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that 
they  are  separated  in  their  airing  grounds  ? — The  high  patients  and  the  patients  in  an 
opposite  state  are  not  in  that  airing  ground  together,  but  upon  the  accident  that  I 
before  stated,  casually. 

Do  you  make  a  point  of  regularly  visiting  the  establishment  every  other  day, 
whether  there  are  bad  cases  or  not? — Yes;  except  sometimes  on  a  Sunday  I  may 
not  do  it. 

What  is  your  attendance  at  St.  Luke’s,  do  you  go  over  the  establishment  regu¬ 
larly  ?  — Not  over  the  establishment  regularly  ;  I  see  such  surgical  cases  as  I  am 
directed  to  attend  ;  I  attend  only  as  surgeon. 

You  state  that  you  occasionally  do  not  attend  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  on  a  Sunday; 
are  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  treatment  of  the  crib  patients  on  a  Sunday? — 
— I  have  seen  it. 

What  is  their  treatment  ? — They  are  generally  kept  in  bed  upon  a  Sunday. 

Are  they  forcibly  confined  to  bed  ? — Some  forcibly  confined,  and  others  not  con¬ 
fined,  but  lying  there  voluntarily. 

What  is  the  nature  of  their  complaints  ? — They  are  generally  paralytic  or  furious 
patients. 

How  long  does  that  confinement  last  ? — They  are  put  to  bed  on  the  Saturday,  and 
I  believe  they  lie  in  bed  the  whole  of  Sunday. 

Do  you  conceive  it  beneficial  to  patients  in  that  state  that  they  should  have 
a  periodical  confinement  of  that  nature  ? — I  so  tar  consider  it  beneficial,  that  I  fre¬ 
quently  desire  them  to  be  put  to  bed  at  other  periods  ;  I  believe  Sunday  is  the  day 
selected  for  that  purpose,  as  being  one  upon  which  they  are  not  interrupted  by 
visitors. 

How  long  have  you  been  aware  of  that  practice  in  the  establishment  of  confining 
the  crib  patients  from  Saturday  evening  till  Monday  morning  i — It  has  held  ever 
since  I  have  known  the  establishment. 

Does  that  exist  in  the  other  establishment  at  the  Red  House  ? — It  does. 

Are  you  aware  of  that  practice  having  been  altered  lately  ? — I  am  not. 

You  are  not  aware  of  Mr.  Warburton  having  expressed  any  disapprobation  ot 
it?— No. 


You  are  not  aware  of  any  representation  having  been  made  by  the  parish  of 
St.  George’s,  and  the  practice  having  been  discontinued  in  consequence? — No. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Warburton  upon  that  suhject? — 
Not  particularly  upon  that  subject ;  I  have  had  general  conversations  with  him. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  have  had,  since  these  inquiries  have  been  going  on,  no 
communication  with  Mr.  Warburton  upon  the  subject  of  those  patients  being  con-, 
fined  from  the  Saturday  night  till  the  Monday  morning? — No. 

Are  you  frequently  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Mr.  Warburton? — Yes. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  visited  the  establishment  on  a  Sunday  ? — I  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  visiting  generally  on  a  Sunday  up  to  the  period  of  six 
weeks  last. 

You  visited  the  crib-rooms  on  a  Sunday  ? — ^  es. 

Have  you  lately  found  the  crib-rooms  in  the  same  state  as  they  used  to  be  in  ? — 
Yes,  I  find  no  alteration  in  the  crib-rooms,  except  that  there  are  fewer  patients  in 

consequence  of  some  having  been  removed. 

When  you  say  that  they  are  confined  upon  a  Sunday,  do  you.  mean  that  they  are 
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not  taken  up  any  part  of  that  day  ? — I  did  not  make  use  of  the  term  confined;  they  lie 
in  bed  ;  the  more  furious  ones  are  confined,  the  others  lie  there ;  and  if  they 
expressed  any  desire  to  be  taken  up  they  would  be  so. 

Are  they  washed  on  a  Sunday  ?^— Yes. 

Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I  have  frequently  been  in  the 
crib-rooms  on  a  Sunday  when  the  actual  washing  has  been  going  forward. 

What  is  the  number  of  patients  at  St.  Luke’s  ? — Three  hundred,  but  they  are 
not  full. 

Is  there  a  resident  medical  man  there  ? — There  is. 

If  that  is  thought  necessary,  is  it  possible  for  you  to  pay  sufficient  medical  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  large  number  which  there  is  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  ? — Unquestionably  it  is 
possible. 

You  say  that  you  have  been  present  at  the  washing  of  crib  patients  on  a  Sunday 
morning  ;  at  what  hour  was  that  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Are  you  aware  whether  they  are  washed  with  cold  water  or  with  warm  water  ? — 
With  warm  water,  certainly. 

Will  you  recollect,  if  possible,  the  time  when  you  saw  those  patients  so  washed, 
and  the  hour  at  which  you  saw  them  ? — I  cannot  state  either  the  day  or  the  hour, 
because  I  am  there  at  all  hours ;  but  this  I  mean  to  say,  that  I  have  seen  patients 
washed  in  a  crib-room  on  a  Sunday,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  practice  when  a  patient 
requires  it,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  to  do  it. 

Have  you  not  stated  that  you  generally  went  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  ? 
— I  go  at  any  hour  that  is  most  convenient  to  myself. 

What  is  the  usual  hour  at  which  you  do  go  to  that  establishment? — The  usual 
hour  may  be  about  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock. 

At  what  hour  on  a  Sunday  have  you  ever  been  at  that  establishment? — At  various 
hours. 

Were  you  ever  at  that  establishment  as  early  on  Sunday  as  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  ? — I  think  I  have. 

Not  earlier  than  ten? — I  should  think  not  earlier  than  ten,  because,  unless  there 
is  something  particular,  I  do  not  leave  home  till  ten. 

Then  you  never  were  at  that  establishment  on  a  Sunday  earlier  than  ten  o’clock  ? 
—I  do  not  think  it  is  probable  ;  I  may  have  been. 

You  do  not  think  it  probable  that  you  ever  were  at  that  establishment  earlier  than 
half-past  nine  ?— It  is  not  probable. 

Unless  you  had  been  called  there  specially,  you  would  not  have  been  there  earlier 
than  that? — Certainly  not. 

-  Do  you  go  of  yourself,  or  are  you  sent  for  on  a  Sunday  ? — I  have  been  there  oa 
a  Sunday  when  it  came  in  the  regular  course  of  my  attendance. 

This  washing,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  repeated  several  times  a  day? — Yes. 

You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  washing  to  which  you  have  alluded  is  the  first 
Washing  that  they  had  in  the  day  ? — I  wish  to  say,  that  it  was  an  individual  case  of 
washing,  arising  from  necessity. 

Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  ever  were  at  the  establishment  so  as  to  see 
all  the  crib  patients  have  their  general  morning  washing? — No. 

Are  you  able  to  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  what  the  covering  of  those  crib 
patients  was  in  their  cribs  ? —  Generally  two  blankets,  sometimes  but  one. 

Were  they  always  chained  naked  in  the  crib  upon  straw  ? — They  are  naked,  they 
have  no  body  linen. 

Do  you  consider  that  one  blanket  is  sufficient  ? — I  should  think,  in  the  cases  that 
I  have  in  my  recollection,  that  it  was. 

In  winter  ?■— Yes. 

or:Are  you  at  all  aware  that  the  commissioners  have  remonstrated  more  than  once 
on  the, ground  that  the  two  blankets  were  insufficient? — No;  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  the  commissioners  have  expressed  a  belief  that  in  the  Red  House  they  had  not 
sufficient  covering  in  the  winter. 

Do  you  conceive  it  possible,  that  any  patient  lying  in  one  of  those  cribs  perfectly 
naked  in  the  depth  of  winter,  could  possibly  be  sufficiently  warm  with  one  single 
blanket? — Ido  believe  that  the  quantity  of  straw  they  have  keeps  them  quite  as 
warm  as  a  blanket,  or  probably  more  so,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  able  to  throw  that 
off,  when  they  would  a  blanket. 

D  oes  the  straw  lie  over  them  ? — They  lie  in  the  straw. 

Are  the  crib  patients  laid  naked  in  the  straw;  is  there  any  blanket  or  rug  between 
them  and  the  straw  ?— I  have  said  that  they  generally  have  two  blankets,  one  above 
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and  one  beneath  them ;  but  a  patient  of  that  description  would  never  keep  the  Mr. 

blankets  in  that  position,  they  are  generally  surrounded  with  the  straw.  *ofin  Dwston. 

You  have  alluded  to  a  certain  visit  paid  by  Lord  Robert  Seymour  to  that  esta-  V  ' 

blishment  at  night,  when  he  was  refused  admission? — I  have  heard  of  it.  01 1111116  l8*7* 

Do  you  think,  medically  speaking,  that  there  was  any  valid  ground  for  refusing  the 
admission  of  properly  authorized  visitors  at  any  hour  of  the  night  or  day? — If  I  had 
been  the  superintendent  I  should  have  thought  it  not  correct. 

Speaking  of  it  as  a  medical  question,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  either  the 
bodily  or  the  mental  health  of  the  patients  would  be  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
occasional  visits  of  properly  authorized  persons  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night? — 

Not  seriously  inconvenienced,  but  they  might  be  made  uncomfortable;  the  females 
are  not  void  of  delicacy  although  they  are  in  that  situation. 

Then  you  think  it  would  be  improper  to  allow  visitations  of  that  description  ? — 

I  think  it  would  be  improper. 

And  injurious  to  their  health? — I  think  many  of  them  might  be  excited. 

What  is  the  regulation  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  house  as  to  the  hours  at  which  it  may 
be  seen  by  properly  authorized  visitors? — I  believe  it  may  be  seen  at  any  time  except 
when  they  are  in  bed. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  alteration  having  been  made  in  any  of  the  rules  in  that 
respect,  subsequently  to  that  visit  of  Lord  Robert  Seymour  ? — No. 

Then  if  any  such  alteration  has  taken  place  it  is  without  your  knowledge  ? — It  is, 

I  have  no  interference  with  the  visitation. 

Then,  in  point  of  fact,  can  you  state  whether  any  such  alteration  has  taken  place  ? 

—I  cannot. 

When  you  say  that  you  consider  the  patients  are  sufficiently  warm  with  one  blanket, 
do  you  mean  that  the  state  of  fever  they  are  in  contributes  to  their  general  animal 
warmth? — No  ;  those  are  cases  in  which  there  is  less  animal  warmth  than  in  others  ; 
there  is  a  great  deprivation  of  nervous  energy,  and  consequently  a  wrant  of  warmth, 
but  the  straw  appears  to  me  to  keep  them  warmer  than  a  blanket  would  do. 

They  are  wet  patients,  are  they  not? — The  cribs  are  so  constructed  that  the  wet 
runs  off  through  the  straw,  when  it  would  not  run  through  a  blanket. 

Would  not  the  straw  become  wet  ? — It  does  not  become  wet  so  readily  as  might 
be  imagined  ;  it  is  not  absorbed  by  the  straw,  it  passes  through ;  there  is  a  substance 
now  that  has  attracted  the  notice  of  persons  having  the  charge  of  such  patients, 
common  sea  weed,  which  is  said  to  possess  advantages  over  the  straw,  in  being 
softer  and  admitting  also  the  passage  of  fluids  through  it. 

Is  it  your  decided  opinion,  that  the  patients  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment, 
consisting  of  nearly  500,  have  sufficient  medical  attendance,  both  for  mind  and 
body  by  your  visits  every  other  da}',  averaging  three  hours  each,  and  when  you 
cannot  attend,  by  Mr.  Cordell  visiting  for  you  ? — It  is. 

Is  there  any  classification  at  Saint  Luke’s? — Not  beyond  keeping  noisy  and 
offensive  patients  separate. 

Upon  the  same  system  as  is  pursued  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  ? — Just  the  same. 

Are  they  confined  upon  the  Sunday  in  the  same  manner  ? — They  are. 

When  you  give  your  orders  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  do  the  patients 
hear  you  ? — Most  generally. 

Have  the  patients  ever  complained  that  the  orders  wrere  not  fulfilled  ? — No. 

How  many  regular  male  keepers  are  there  attending  upon  the  pauper  lunatics  in 
Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment? — The  average  number  of  keepers  is  one  for  about 
25  patients. 

If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  every  other  day,  you  must  know  how  many 
there  are  in  the  establishment? — I  made  a  calculation  from  curiosity  a  few  days 
back,  and  it  is  about  one  to  25  at  Mr.  Warburton’s. 

As  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment,  the 
Committee  wish  to  know  how  many  keepers  there  were  attending  upon  the  male 
pauper  patients  previous  to  Christmas  last  ? — Five  I  think. 

Five  regular  keepers  ? — Five  regular  keepers. 

No  one  of  them  was  a  convalescent  patient? — No,  I  am  speaking  of  servants. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  their  names  ? — The  names  of  two  I  recollect  as  having 
been  long  there,  and  those  are  Thomas  Dolby  and  Bernard. 

Can  you  state  the  names  of  any  others  ? — I  do  not  know  their  names. 

During  the  time  that  you  have  known  the  establishment  has  it  been  the  custom  to 
employ  five  regular  keepers  there? — I  do  not  know  any  variation  in  the  number 
of  keepers,  it  has  been  in  the  same  proportion  I  believe. 
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Has  it  never  been  the  practice  to  employ  convalescent  patients  as  under  keepers? 
— The  convalescent  patients  occasionally  assist  in  the  care  of  the  other  patients,  not 
permanently. 

Do  you,  as  a  medical  man,  approve  of  beating  the  patients  ? — Decidedly  not. 

Do  you  think  that  you  should  have  been  informed  whenever  any  patients  have 
been  beaten? — Yes. 

Therefore  you  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the  strap  is  never  administered  ? — 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

If  a  complaint  was  made  by  a  patient  you  would  attend  to  it? — Most  decidedly, 
I  have  frequently  done  so. 


Mr.  William  Daniel  Cordell ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

ARE  you  a  surgeon  ? — I  am. 

Do  you  occasionally  attend  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  at  Bethnal  Green 
to  assist  Mr.  Dunston  ? — I  do. 

And  you  occasionally  attend  for  him  during  his  absence  ? — Always. 

It  frequently  happens,  therefore,  that  you  attend  when  Mr.  Dunston  is  out  of 
town  ‘ — Always. 

In  case  Mr.  Dunston  has  commenced  a  curative  process  either  of  mind  or  body 
upon  any  patient,  how  are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  which  he  has  pursued  ? — 
Most  readily,  I  have  access  to  his  books ;  and  I  am  always  furnished  with  a  list 
containing  the  names  of  the  patients  and  the  particular  nature  of  the  disorder,  with 
the  course  of  medicine  they  are  pursuing ;  it  is  done  in  a  very  laconic  and  in  a  very 
correct  way,  because  it  would  not  be  competent  for  me  or  any  other  person  merely 
seeing  a  composition  of  pills  or  pow'ders  to  know  w'hat  it  was. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  that  written  statement  which  is  given 
by  Mr.  Dunston  to  you  contains  the  medicines  that  have  been  administered  to  those 
patients,  and  a  general  statement  of  the  case  ? — Exactly  so. 

When  you  commence  the  treatment  of  a  patient  that  Mr.  Dunston  has  not  seen, 
do  you  follow  the  same  plan  in  returning  this  written  paper  to  him  ?: — Identically 
so  ;  I  put  down  the  patient’s  name,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  prescribe  the 
medicine  and  send  it  to  his  house  where  every  thing  is  prepared,  and  from  his  house 
they  are  furnished. 

Then  all  the  medicines  are  prepared  at  Mr.  Dunston’s  house  ? — The  whole. 

When  you  have  occasion  to  order  any  medicine  to  be  administered  to  any  patient, 
do  you  send  the  prescription  to  Mr.  Dunston? — Alwrays  ;  Mr.  Dunston’s  house  is 
very  near  my  own;  I  very  frequently  walk  to  his  house  myself,  and  to  his  assistant 
explain  why  I  deviate  from  anything  that  has  been  pursued. 

Do  you  ever  give  directions  for  an  alteration  of  diet  ? — If  I  see  necessary. 

Do  you  ever  see  it  necessary  to  give  any  directions  for  an  alteration  of  diet  in 
the  establishment  ? — I  do. 

To  whom  do  you  give  those  directions  ? — Either  to  the  servants,  to  the  keepers,  or 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jennings  ;  in  fact  I  may  say  that  Mrs.  Jennings  invariably  goes 
round  the  female  part  of  the  establishment  with  the  surgeons  ;  that  is  myself  as  one 
of  those  that  regularly  attend  as  well  as  any  visiting  surgeon  that  comes. 

Do  you  ever  give  those  instructions  for  changing  the  diet  with  regard  to  the  male 
patients  in  writing  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary ;  I  would  if  it  were  necessary. 

How  do  you  know  that  those  directions  you  have  given  have  not  been  neglected, 
do  you  keep  any  record  of  the  diet  that  you  order  for  each  individual  patient? — I  do 
not  keep  any  record,  the  patients  not  being  mine  ;  I  attend  as  the  substitute  for 
Mr.  Dunston,  and  I  ask  the  question,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  a  correct 
answer  is  given  me ;  has  so  and  so  been  followed  ;  if  I  find  a  man  sinking,  I  say  let 
this  man  have  wine,  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  wine  give  him  brandy,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  most  strictly  followed. 

Are  you  speaking  with  regard  to  the  pauper  patients? — I  am  speaking  with 
regard  to  the  pauper  patients;  with  respect  to  the  higher  order  of  patients,  of 
course  if  we  recommend  champaigne  or  burgundy  it  is  followed  immediately  with¬ 
out  any  restriction. 

W'hat  sort  of  register  is  it  that  Mr.  Dunston  keeps  of  the  patients? — A  very  cor- 
rect  one. 

Is  it  in  a  book? — A  large  folio  volume,  and  I  believe  for  neatness  as  wrell  as 

O 

correctness  of  detail  it  is  a  pattern  for  every  professional  man  to  adopt. 
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Does  that  constitute  the  means  you  have  of  going  on  with  the  system  of  medical 
attention  ? — Precisely. 

That  constitutes  the  instructions  which  he  hands  over  to  you? — Perfectly  so  ;  for 
months  back  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer,  and  I  have  never  found  his  young  man 
fail  in  the  reference ;  I  have  said  look  at  that  book,  I  am  applied  to  for  a  repetition ; 
he  says  I  have  looked  and  I  cannot  find  it ;  I  say  go  back  further,  and  it  is  invariably 

found. 

Is  this  book  kept  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  or  at  Mr.  Dunston’s? — At  Mr.  Dunston’s. 

In  that  book  is  there  any  thing  else  besides  Mr.  Warburton’s  patients  ? — I  believe 
it  may  contain  at  other  parts  of  the  book  his  private  practice,  he  has  a  separate 
common  book  for  Mr.  Warburton’s  house,  but  that  is  what  is  called  a  day  book  ;  but 
that  is  all  very  faithfully  transcribed  into  the  book  for  reference  at  future  occasions. 

So  that  if  you  were  to  visit  any  person  that  was  such,  you  might,  upon  reference 
to  that  register  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  patients,  discover  the  system  of  treatment  which 
had  been  followed  for  weeks  before? — Precisely  so. 

When  you  visit  the  patients,  he  hands  the  book  over  to  you? — Yes. 

At  this  moment  he  is  not  attending  the  establishment,  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  his  wife  ? — No,  he  has  a  very  able  assistant. 

At  this  moment  you  are  doing  the  business  for  him? — I  am. 

Therefore  you  have  the  book  in  your  possession? — No,  I  do  not  have  it  in  my 
possession.  I  only  have  it  when  I  want  to  use  it ;  the  bock  is  at  his  house  ;  I  take 
an  extract  from  it ;  the  book  is  a  voluminous  one,  and  I  send  it  immediately  back  to 
Mr.  Dunston,  in  order  that  the  preparations  that  may  be  required  may  be  made. 

Does  the  register  contain  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  the  prescriptions  that 
are  given,  and  the  diet  that  is  directed  to  be  given,  or  what  does  that  register  contain  ? 
—  The  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the  medicines  which  they  are  taking,  and  from 
that  I  should  naturally  infer,  if  I  see  the  person,  the  diet  that  would  be  suitable 
under  those  circumstances. 

So  that  in  point  of  fact,  you  could  trace  for  years  back  by  that  book  the  system  of 
management  that  has  been  administered  to  all  the  pauper  patients  in  that  establish¬ 
ment? — No  doubt  of  it. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  register  and  the  day  book  ? — I  believe  the  day 
book  is  only  a  rough  copy  book. 

Are  you  quite  sure  about  all  those  things  being  contained  in  the  register? — Most 
undoubtedly,  and  if  I  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  I  find  it  correct. 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  describe  that  book  to  the  Committee  accurately? — 
It  contains  the  name,  the  complaint  and  the  medicine. 

What  do  you  call  that  day  book? — I  should  call  it  the  day  book. 

Are  the  contents  of  that  day  book  afterwards  transcribed  into  a  register? — I 
believe  always. 

Have  you  ever  seen  that  register? — I  have  constant  access  to  it. 

And  if  vou  wish  to  refer  to  any  case  that  has  occurred,  you  can  always  find  it? 
—Yes.  " 

How  far  back  do  you  think  you  could  trace  the  medical  treatment  of  any  case  in 
that  book? — That  is  not  possible  for  me  to  answer. 

For  a  twelvemonth  ? — For  years  and  years ;  I  could  not  answer  that  question 
■with  accuracy,  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Dunston  had  a  partner  who  about  four  or  five 
years  since  died ;  during  the  life-time  of  his  partner,  he  scarcely  ever  required  my 
assistance,  unless  it  was  some  very  important  operation ;  since  his  death,  I  can 
vouch  for  its  accuracy. 

That  is  for  six  years  back? — Yes. 

Then  for  six  years  back  you  can  trace  every  thing  in  that  book  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

You  attended  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ferguson?— I  did. 

Did  you  attend  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  disease? — I  never  saw  him  till  the 
day  before  he  died  ;  I  might  have  seen  him,  but  I  recollect  the  case  perfectly  well. 

From  this  book,  which  you  have  described,  will  it  be  in  your  power  to  state  to  the 
Committee  the  course  of  medicine  through  which  that  man  went,  and  also  the 
course  of  diet  upon  which  he  was  subsisted  ? — With  regard  to  the  diet,  it  would  be 
better  answered  by  the  keeper,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  diet  that  was  pre¬ 
scribed  would  be  most  regularly  furnished  to  him. 

In  the  book  you  have  mentioned,  could  you  find  any  entry  by  which  you  could 
state  to  the  Committee  the  medical  and  the  dietary  treatment  of  that  patient  for  six 
weeks  previous  to  his  disease?- -I  think  the  medical  treatment  without  doubt. 
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You  say  that  the  medicines  which  are  administered  furnish  a  criterion  to  you  of 
the  sort  of  diet  upon  which  the  patient  ought  to  be  put? — Very  nearly  so. 

Are  they  enough  to  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  the  diet  was  ? — The 
diet  is,  in  many  cases,  regulated  according  to  circumstances;  often  the  patient 
cannot  or  will  not  take  the  diet  that  is  prescribed. 

Therefore  the  book  will  not  contain  the  diet? — No. 

As  to  that  man’s  positive  disease,  what  did  he  die  of? — Dropsy,  decidedly;  and 
if  the  Committee  w  ill  allow  me  to  give  my  opinion  upon  that  case,  I  shall  feel  great 
pleasure ;  the  day  before  that  man  died,  I  was  requested  by  one  of  the  most  valuable 
servants  in  that  establishment  to  see  the  man  and  to  bleed  him ;  the  moment  I  was 
requested  by  Mr.  Bernard  to  do  so,  “  Mr.  Bernard,”  I  said,  “  bleed  this  man  !”  my 
phrase  was,  “  Good  God  !  the  man  wants  blood  put  in  him  his  legs  were  swollen, 
he  was  dropsical  of  the  chest,  and  a  general  dropsy,  and  a  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt; 
I  requested  that  the  man  might  have,  in  addition  to  the  diet  that  he  had,  some  wine, 
and  if  he  had  taken  wine,  a  little  brandy ;  the  man  was  sinking  fast,  and  the  phrase 
I  made  use  of  was,  “  this  man  is  dying,  he  is  moribund.” 

Did  you  ever  look  back  to  the  medical  treatment  of  that  individual  in  Mr. 
Dunston’s  book? — I*  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Was  that  individual  in  a  state  of  health  in  which  it  would  have  been  beneficial  to 
him  to  be  removed  from  the  noise  to  which  he  was  exposed? — I  am  not  aware  of 
any  particular  noise  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

Did  he  complain  of  being  racked  by  the  noise? — That  is  a  very  common  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  patients  ;  they  say  they  have  a  noise  and  a  confusion  in  their  ears. 

You  think  that  the  medical  treatment  of  Ferguson  is  stated  in  the  book  you  have 
referred  to? — The  medical  treatment  decidedly. 

Will  you  put  down  upon  paper  the  description  of  that  book? — I  should  call  it  the 
Bethnal  Green  Pauper  Book  or  the  White  House  Book,  but  I  do  not  write  in 
that  book,  I  only  write  on  paper. 

What  should  you  call  it  if  you  wranted  it  to  be  sent  to  you  ? — I  should  say  the 
book  in  which  the  register  of  patients  with  their  medicines  is  recorded. 

Where  is  that  book  kept? — At  Mr.  Dunston’s. 

Had  you  ever  any  list  of  patients  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  ? — I  have  a  list  of 
patients  always  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  “  White  House,  Bethnal  House  men  and 
women.” 

Then  in  fact  all  your  knowledge  of  the  cases  is  derived  from  the  common  day 
book? — From  personal  inquiry  and  investigation. 

You  say  that  the  previous  treatment  you  are  made  acquainted  with  by  some 
document,  is  that  document  upon  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  or  is  it  a  large  book? — 
It  is  extracted  from  a  large  book  into  a  paper. 

Then  the  paper  is  an  extract  from  the  book? — Yes;  there  are  only  a  few  that 
require  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  the  greater  part  are  persons  that  are  uncured 
patients  from  various  quarters,  for  whom  no  medical  treatment  is  tried. 

This  book  has  been  kept  for  a  great  number  of  years? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Dunston  upon  the  subject  of  this  book? 
— Never,  but  when  I  require  it. 

Is  it  kept  as  a  memorandum  of  the  amount  of  medicine  furnished? — In  the  first 
place  he  could  so  refer  to  it,  and  say  that  he  has  furnished  medicine  in  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  as  a  mode  of  information,  if  he  requires  to  know  what 
has  been  done. 

Supposing  Mr.  Dunston  had  been  asked  for  some  register  of  the  treatment  of 
his  patients,  and  to  have  answered  that  he  had  no  register  of  that  nature,  how  can 
you  explain  that  answer? — I  should  find  a  difficulty  in  explaining  that. 

Must  he  not  necessarily,  when  such  a  question  was  put  to  him,  understand  the 
sort  of  book  you  have  been  describing  ? — Certainly. 

If  he  should  have  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  papers  which  you  describe,  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  the  patients,  were  after  a  certain  period  destroyed,  and  if  he 
should  have  declared  to  the  Committee  that  no  register  was  kept,  must  there  not  be 
some  discrepancy  between  your  evidence  and  Mr.  Dunston's? — It  certainly  appears 
so,  but  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  never  received  a  list  but  what  I  received  the  fullest 
information  of  every  patient  that  I  am  required  to  attend  to,  and  I  have  seen  the 
book  repeatedly  to  which  l  have  referred  ;  whether  it  is  now  discontinued  I  do  not 
know ;  I  have  not  occasion  to  look  to  the  books. 

You  have  seen  the  book? — I  have  seen  the  book  repeatedly. 

And 
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And  you  have  already  stated  that  you  could  trace  in  that  book  the  medical  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  patient  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  ?  — I  know  that  it  is  to  be  traced. 

Does  the  book  relate  exclusively  to  Bethnal  Green  and  the  White  House,  or  is  it 
a  book  divided  into  different  chapters ;  one  chapter  relating  to  the  White  House,  and 
-another  chapter  relating  to  another  establishment? — Yes,  but  the  page  referred  to 
has  always  contained  that  description  of  cases,  and  no  others,  which  it  professes  to 
contain  ;  the  way  that  I  obtain  my  information  is  by  writing  or  asking  for  it  rather 
than  going  to  see  it. 

Have  you  had  frequent  recurrence  to  this  book  ? — By  application,  I  am  frequently 
obliged  to  refer  to  it. 

If  it  contains  the  account  of  Mr.  Dunston’s  private  practice,  must  you  not  have 
seen  it  ? —  I  do  not  know  that,  because  there  are  various  heads  ;  three  or  four  pages 
might  be  reserved  for  one  head,  and  three  or  four  for  another,  but  all  under  any  par¬ 
ticular  head  is  confined  to  that  head. 

Have  you  ever  looked  into  this  book  ? — I  have  looked  into  it  many  times  ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  have  seen  the  book  open. 

When  you  have  looked  into  this  book,  has  it  been  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
situation  and  the  treatment  of  any  particular  patient? — Nothing  but  the  treatment. 

When  you  have  looked  into  this  book  for  such  purposes,  you  found  what  you 
wanted  ? — I  found  what  I  wanted. 

You  visited  Ferguson  the  day  before  his  death? — I  did. 

You  then  saw  that  he  w’as  moribund? — Yes,  he  was  brought  to  me  in  the  visiting 
room. 

Was  he  in  a  state  to  sit  up  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Was  he  brought  in  in  a  chair? — No,  led  by  the  keeper  and  his  assistants. 

So  that  you  did  not  see  him  in  the  place  where  he  was  before? — No;  I  had 
seen  him. 

W  as  he  down  in  the  list  given  you  ? — He  was. 

You  have  stated  from  your  owTn  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Dunston  keeps  a  very  correct 
register,  containing  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
patients,  and  you  have  little  doubt  that  the  treatment  of  every  individual  patient  for 
six  years  back  may  be  ascertained  from  that  register  ? — That  is  perfectly  correct. 


Mr. 

TV.  D.  Cordell 


21  June  1827. 


„  Mr.  William  Solomon ,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 


HOW  long  is  it  since  you  left  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment? — I  left  on  the 
3d  of  March  last. 

Previous  to  your  leaving  the  establishment,  can  you  state  how  many  regular 
keepers  there  were  ? — In  the  department  in  which  I  was  placed  there  were  three. 

Were  all  the  male  pauper  lunatics  in  that  department? — In  that  department  the 
whole  of  the  male  pauper  lunatics  were  confined. 

Can  you  state  the  names  of  those  three  keepers? — Thomas  Dolby,  William  Ber¬ 
nard,  and  James  Essex. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Charles  Beech? — Not  any. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Painter  ? — Not  any. 

During  the  whole  time  you  were  there,  did  you  ever  know  more  than  three  keepers 
in  attendance  ? — There  was  a  young  man  who  came  from  the  country  to  be  engaged 
as  Mr.  Jennings’s  groom,  but  the  person  who  was  in  that  situation  remained  in  it, 
and  this  man  took  the  situation  of  a  keeper  for  a  few  weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  groom,  and  in  addition  to  the  porter,  during  the  time  you  wrere 
there  you  never  knew  more  than  three  male  keepers? — No ;  and  the  early  part  of 
the  time  during  some  months  that  I  was  there,  there  were  only  two,  Dolby  and 
Bernard. 

You  are  certain  there  wrere  not  four  at  Christmas  last? — Unless  the  groom  was 
there,  there  were  not. 

You  yourself  have  seen  patients  employed  as  crib-room  men? — Many. 

And  you  can  state,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  you  have  seen  those  patients 
so  employed  in  the  superintendence  of  the  crib-rooms  ? — Certainly,  I  can. 

Did  Mr.  Jennings  see  every  patient  in  the  establishment  in  the  course  of  the  day? 
— I  have  known  the  time  when  Mr.  Jennings  has  not  been  in  the  house  all  the 
week,  except  on  Monday  morning,  unless  it  was  when  he  came  in  with  Mr.  War- 
burton,  and  that  was  not  always  the  case. 

Do  you  mean  that  sometimes  a  whole  week  has  elapsed,  when  you  yourself  have 
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not  seen  Mr.  Jennings  ? — I  can  safely  say  that  that  has  been  the  case  ;  I  have  never 
seen  him  for  a  week  together ;  he  may  have  been  there,  but  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Was  it  the  custom  of  Mr.  Jennings  regularly  to  go  round  the  establishment  every 
Sunday  morning  before  he  left  the  establishment? — That  is  impossible  forme  to  say; 

I  think  there  were  many  times  on  a  Sunday  when  he  never  came  into  the  place,  but 
I  cannot  speak  positively  to  that. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  crib  patients  were  confined  during  the 
Sunday? — There  were  a  few,  I  believe,  that  were  allowed  to  get  up. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  were  taken  up  and  washed  on  the 
Sunday  morning  ? — They  were  not  removed  from  their  cribs,  unless  the  few  that 
were  allowed  to  get  up ;  those  that  remained  in  that  state  from  the  Saturday  to  the 
Monday  were  never  taken  up  and  washed. 

How7  do  you  know  that  they  were  not  taken  up? — Because  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  into  the  room,  and  seeing  them. 

You  never  were  prevented  from  going  into  the  room? — It  wras  not  a  thing  that 
was  allowed,  but  I  used  to  go  about  the  house  as  much  as  any  one. 

Do  you  think  they  could  not  be  taken  up  and  washed  during  the  time  you  -were 
absent  ? — I  am  very  well  aware  that  it  never  was  the  case,  because  there  was  one  of 
the  rooms  that  is  called  No.  7,  and  those  men  were  always  chained  the  whole  of 
Sunday ;  they  never  were  allowed  to  get  up,  and  many  of  them  lay  in  a  very  filthy 
state,  which  I  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  seeing. 

Have  you  seen  them  taken  up  on  Monday  morning? — I  have  seen  them  taken  up 
on  several  mornings. 

And  then  they  were  in  such  a  state  as  showed  that  they  had  been  in  that  state  for 
a  long  time  ? — Many  of  them  were  lost ;  they  were  unconscious  of  the  calls  of 
nature,  and  in  that  dirty  state  they  lay  till  they  were  taken  up.  f 

And  your  impression  is,  that  they  were  so  left  during  the  whole  of  Sunday  ? — 
They  were. 

You  have  been  in  the  crib-rooms  on  a  Sunday,  and  have  seeq  them  in  that  filthy 
state? — Many  times. 

Have  you  seen  them  washed  on  the  Monday  ? — I  have,  and  on  other  days  as  well. 

Was  it  cold  water  or  warm  that  they  were  washed  withPr — I  have  seen  warm  water 
used,  but  generally  cold. 

Y ou  are  aware  that  there  was  a  boiler  of  warm  water  ? — There  was  a  copper,  but 
it  was  not  used  in  general. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  mop  used  ?  —  Yes,  many  times. 

Have  you  seen  them  washed  in  cold  water  in  the  winter  ? — I  have. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  flannel  used  in  the  washing  of  them  ? — No. 

Or  soap  ? — Nor  soap,  in  fact  there  is  no  soap  allowed  to  any  of  the  patients 
in  the  house  in  that  department. 

Do  you  maintain  the  assertion,  that  no  soap  was  allowed  during  the  period  yoji 
were  there  to  any  patients  ? — I  do,  and  only  one  towel  allowed  to  all  the  persons 
that  were  there  during  the  week. 

Were  the  shutters  closed  during  the  whole  day  in  those  crib-rooms  in  the  winter? 
— In  the  room  that  I  allude  to  there  were  no  shutters  in  it ;  there  were  merely  small 
windows  and  iron  gratings. 

Was  there  any  glass  ? — In  some  of  the  rooms  there  was. 

In  those  rooms  where  there  was  no  glass,  were  there  shutters  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  the  letters  that  you 
sent  to  your  brother  were  received  ? — I  have  asked  him  pointedly  the  question,  and 
he  stated  that  he  never  received  any  letter;  and  I  likewise  wrote  to  Mr.  Ramshaw, 
and  he  tells  me  that  he  never  received  the  letter  I  wrote.  Mr.  Dillon  likewise  sent 
a  letter  to  me,  and  I  never  received  it. 

When  you  saw  the  crib  patients  on  a  Sunday,  and  at  other  times,  had  you  any 
means  of  ascertaining  what  covering  they  had  ?— One  blanket  was  what  they  gene¬ 
rally  had,  and  most  of  the  blankets  were  very  thin  and  very  old,  but  latter!)',  in 
consequence  of  expecting  visitors,  they  have  every  morning  taken  in  good  blankets 
to  the  cribs,  and  in  the  evening  those  blankets  have  been  removed.  In  No.  7,  par¬ 
ticularly,  I  know  that  they  used  to  double  the  blankets  up,  and  took  them  to  the 
long  room,  and  there  let  them  remain  till  the  morning. 

Will  you  state  whether  the  male  infirmary  consisted  of  one,  two  or  three  rooms  ? 
— I  think  there  were  three  rooms,  but  I  will  not  be  positive,  for  I  never  was  in 
there  but  once,  and  then  I  wras  so  disgusted  at  the  appearance  of  the  place,  that  ut 
the  time  I  was  ill,  I  lay  upon  a  bench  in  the  hall,  rather  than  go  up  to  the  infirmary. 

When 
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W hen  you  saw  the  infirmary,  were  there  any  faeces  lying  about  the  room? — I  Mr. 

cannot  speak  as  to  that,  but  when  I  went  into  the  infirmary,  I  was  very  glad  to  get  fFi/fowj  Solomon . 
out  as  soon  as  possible.  "  v - ^ - ^ 

Do  you  suppose  that  that  disgusting  state  of  the  infirmary  arose  from  any  neglect  21  ^une  1?27* 
or  from  the  bad  state  of  the  patients?  —  I  suppose  it  arose  from  neglect,  and  likewise 
from  the  bad  state  of  the  patients. 

With  respect  to  the  circumstance  of  their  taking  away  the  blankets,  might  it  not 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  drying  those  that  belonged  to  the  wet  patients  ? — The 
blankets  were  not  put  on  the  cribs  till  after  the  men  were  up,  and  they  were  taken 
away  before  the  men  were  put  into  bed. 

When  did  that  practice  exist  ? — About  three  months  previous  to  my  leaving. 

Yrou  still  maintain  the  statement,  that  during  the  period  you  vrere  there,  three 
beepers  and  the  groom  were  all  that  were  in  attendance  ? — In  the  early  part,  for 
some  months  after  I  was  there,  Dolby  and  Bernard  were  the  only  two  keepers ;  for 
a  month  previous  to  my  leaving,  a  lad  of  the  name  of  James  Essex  was  employed, 
and  there  wras,  during  part  of  the  time,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sharp  who  came  to  be 
employed  as  a  groom,  but  the  old  groom  remaining,  he  was  not  wanted  in  that 
situation,  and  he  remained  there  two  or  three  months  till  he  got  a  situation;  and  if 
that  man  could  be  brought,  he  w’ould  speak  in  the  same  way  as  myself,  for  he  was 
quite  disgusted  with  the  treatment  of  the  patients. 

Where  is  that  man  now  to  be  found? — He  lives  at  Donhead  St.  Andrew's,  in 
Hampshire  or  Wiltshire. 

Do  you  happen  to  be  conversant  with  the  management  of  any  other  private 
madhouses? — No,  I  am  not;  I  have  been  into  other  private  madhouses  to  look  at 

them. 

On  your  former  examination,  you  stated  that  you  conceived  yourself  under  great 
obligations  to  Mr.  Jennings  for  his  kind  conduct  towards  you? — Mr.  Jennings 
always  behaved  very  w^ell  tow’ardsme;  the  only  cause  of  complaint  I  have  is  in 
being  confined  unjustly. 

Supposing  you  had  been  confined  justly,  you  have  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
him? — No. 

And  with  regard  to  your  confinement,  he  showred  considerable  commiseration,  did 
not  he? — As  to  commiseration,  I  wras  treated  much  the  same  as  the  other  patients, 
and  I  dare  say  if  I  had  conducted  myself  as  bad  as  some  of  them  did,  I  should 
have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  I  always  conducted  myself  with  pro¬ 
priety,  and  I  met  w'ith  kind  treatment. 


Mr.  Garrett  Dillon,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

HAVE  you  any  reason  to  suppose,  in  the  case  of  Ferguson,  that  any  change  of  Mr. 

diet  took  place  in  consequence  of  his  being  in  that  debilitated  state? — Not  the  ^Garrett  Dillon, 
slightest  reason. 

Did  you  ever  ask  him,  during  the  time  that  you  took  an  interest  in  his  case, 
whether  any  different  sort  of  food  was  administered  to  him  in  consequence  thereof? 

— No,  never;  I  mentioned  that  I  saw  him  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  and  that 
I  observed  to  Mr.  Jennings  that  he  w’as  feverish,  and  that  animal  food  was  improper 
for  him,  and  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again  till  the  day  before  his 
death  ;  at  that  time  there  was  one  of  my  pupils  with  me,  and  Mr.  Jennings  was  then 
present,  and  the  moment  Ferguson  saw  me,  he  complained  that  he  was  dying, 
that  his  brain  was  bursting  asunder;  I  felt  his  pulse  and  said,  “this  man  ought  to 
be  bled,  he  is  dangerously  ill,  he  should  be  bled  directly ;”  then  Mr.  Jennings  said, 
u  our  medical  man  w  ill  be  here  directly,  and  he  will  bleed  him  ;”  I  felt  a  delicacy  in 
asking  Ferguson  questions  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jennings,  but  I  advised  that  his 
mother  should  be  sent  for  directly;  she  was  sent  for,  and  she  told  me  that  she 
arrived  on  Monday  morning  and  he  was  dead. 

You  cannot  state  whether  that  man  was  ever  placed  upon  any  sick  diet  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  indisposition? — No. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  other  patient  belonging  to  Saint  Pancras  parish  was 
ever  placed  upon  sick  diet  in  consequence  of  indisposition  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

When  you  first  saw  him,  w'ere  there  any  symptoms  ol  dropsy  about  him  ?  Not 
the  slightest. 

The  Committee  understand  that  he  died  of  general  dropsy? — Anasarca  and 
hydrothorax  is  a  disease  rather  commun  among  lunatics,  it  is  a  disease  that  is  diffi¬ 
cult  of  detection  in  lunatics. 
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Do  you  reckon  dropsy  an  original  complaint? — No,  it  is  ar consequent  complaint. 

Had  all  those  symptoms  of  dropsy  come  on  in  the  course  of  the  fortnight? — 
Ferguson  had  no  symptom  of  dropsy  about  him  when  I  saw  him  the  first  day. 
Doctor  Sladebright,  who  has  written  on  insanity,  talks  in  that  manner  of  hydrothorax. 

Had  he  any  symptoms  of  dropsy  before  his  death? — Not  the  slightest;  the 
moment  he  saw  me,  he  said,  “  Mr.  Dillon,  my  brain  is  bursting  asunder.” 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  had  no  symptom  of  dropsy  about  him  the  day 
before  his  death  ? — Not  the  slightest,  my  whole  attention  was  directed  to  his  head. 

Did  you  examine  his  legs?— Swelled  legs  is  a  very  common  thing  with  lunatics. 

Is  that  dropsy? — It  is  anasarca. 

Do  you  believe  that  that  man  died  of  dropsy,  or  not? — I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  pauper  patients  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St,  Pancras 
received  from  the  medical  attendant  there  sufficient  care  either  as  to  body  or  mind  ? — 
It  is  my  opinion  that  they  do  not ;  and  if  this  Ferguson  had  received  proper  care, 
he  would  have  been  in  bed  when  I  saw  him  the  day  before  his  death,  and  he  would 
have  had  the  care  and  attention  of  a  nurse. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  you  think  they  do  not  receive  proper  care  and  atten¬ 
tion?— Generally  speaking,  I  think  they  do  not. 


John  Nettle ,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

John  Nettle.  ARE  you  quite  certain,  that  when  you  were  a  crib  patient  you  were  not  taken  u]> 

— ^ - J  on  a  Sunday  morning? — Yes,  I  am  quite  confident  of  it,  for  I  was  as  much  in  my 

senses  then  as  I  am  now. 

You  mean,  that  you  were  never  taken  up  from  the  Saturday  evening  till  the  Mon¬ 
day  morning  ? — I  never  was. 

W ere  you  never  washed  on  a  Sunday  morning  ? — I  washed  myself. 

Those  that  were  not  able  to  wash  themselves,  were  thev  taken  out  of  their  cribs  ? 
— Those  that  were  dirty  were  taken  down  a  cold  passage,  and  were  put  into  a  tub, 
and  washed  with  a  mop. 

Was  that  on  the  Sunday  morning? — It  was  on  Monday  morning. 

Did  you  wash  yourself  On  the  Sunday  morning? — No,  we  had  no  water;  we 
were  locked  in  the  crib  from  Saturday  afternoon  till  the  time  that  we  got  up  on 
Monday  morning. 

Then  you  had  no  means  of  washing  yourselves  on  the  Sunday  morning  ? — None- 
whatever ;  we  had  only  one  blanket  to  cover  us,  and  it  was  a  very  damp  crib- 
room. 

And  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  were  never  allowed  to  wash  yourself  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  morning? — No. 

Do  you  know  the  hot  copper  that  is  placed  near  some  of  those  crib-rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  warming  water  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  known  the  crib-room  patients  washed  with  water  warmed  in  that' 
copper  ? — When  they  have  been  ill,  not  otherwise ;  not  as  they  went  out  of  the  cribs 
dirty,  they  went  into  the  cold  water ;  the  copper  was  not  lighted  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

You  never  knew  anybody  that  had  been  confined  in  a  crib  from  Saturday  night  to 
Monday  morning  washed  in  water  taken  out  of  that  copper  on  the  Monday  morning  ? 
— Never. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  washed  with  flannel  ? — Never. 

Was  any  soap  given  to  you? — Not  a  bit. 

You  are  quite  sure  there  were  not  two  blankets  and  a  rug  to  every  crib  ? — I  am 
quite  certain  there  were  not  two  blankets  ;  there  were  two  blankets  given  to  us  about 
a  month  before  Christmas,  not  before  that,  and  one  of  them  was  taken  away  again 
when  it  became  warm  weather. 

Were  you  placed  upon  the  straw,  or  was  there  anything  between  you  and  the' 
straw  ? — Some  slept  upon  the  straw,  and  some  put  one  side  of  the  blanket  under 
them. 

Who  brought  you  your  food  on  Sundays? — Mr.  Bernard  assisted,  and  sometimes 
Mr.  Dolbv. 

1/ 

Was  there  a  crib-room  man  that  brought  it  you? — A  patient-keeper,  that  sat  over 
the  men  in  the  cribs,  was  the  man  that  assisted  to  bring  it. 

How  often  in  the  day  was  it  brought? — He  used  to  bring  us  a  pot  of  gruel  about 
eight  o’clock  or  nine  o’clock ;  and  at  about  one  we  used  to  have  boiled  beef  and 
some  potatoes. 


Were 
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Were  you  unchained  to  eat  it? — No,  we  were  chained  in  this  way  (describing it), 
into  a  lock  locked  in  this  way  to  one  side  of  the  crib,  and  I  could  not  get  my  hands 
to  my  mouth. 

You  are  quite  positive  that  you  never  were  unchained  on  a  Sunday?— I  am  quite 
positive  I  never  was,  nor  any  of  the  fourteen  that  was  in  the  room  with  myself. 

And  there  were  none  of  them  but  what  had  their  hands  crossed  ? — Some  were 
locked  all  fours. 

How  were  those  fed  that  were  locked  all  fours  ? — They  would  lay  up  upon  their 
elbow,  and  take  their  victuals. 

How  many  regular  keepers  were  there  to  attend  the  pauper  patients  ? — Only 
Bernard  and  Dolby  regular  keepers. 

When  did  you  come  out  ? — I  was  there  sixteen  months.  I  went  in  at  the  latter 
end  of  August,  and  I  did  not  come  out  till  September  in  the  last  summer. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Beech  as  a  keeper  ? — No. 

Or  Painter? — No. 

There  never  were  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three  regular  keepers  when  you  were 
there  ? — Only  two  regular  keepers,  Mr.  Bernard  and  Mr.  Dolby. 

Besides  the  groom  ? — But  the  groom  was  not  considered  a  keeper. 

What  was  his  name? — His  name  was  Cooper. 

You  are  quite  sure  that  there  were  not  four  or  five  regular  keepers  ? — I  am  con¬ 
fident  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Dunston  there  on  a  Sunday? — I  have  sometimes. 

Often? — Very  often,  I  think. 

Every  other  Sunday? — Very  near;  if  he  did  not  come,  a  little  man  came  in  his 
stead,  Mr.  Cordell. 

Was  Mr.  Jennings  in  the  room  often  on  a  Sunday  ? — No. 

Did  he  always  come  round  every  Sunday  morning,  to  see  you  there  ? — Not  every 
Sunday  morning.  I  wralked  about  the  house  myself,  and  I  very  seldom  saw  him  ; 
I  used  to  clean  the  rooms,  and  to  clean  the  bed  furniture,  and  to  look  it  over  and 
double  it  up,  and  do  every  thing  that  I  was  required  to  do,  from  the  time  that  I  went 
in  the  house  till  I  left  it. 

Were  you  paid  for  that? — I  got  a  second  dinner  for  it,  I  got  a  lunch  for  it ;  but 
there  was  a  man  that  was  employed  to  look  over  the  cribs,  and  do  all  that,  named 
Hare  Hart,  and  he  is  the  man  that  employed  the  patients  to  do  that  work. 

Did  you  ever  write  or  receive  letters? — No;  we  could  not  get  a  letter  out;  if  I 
could  have  written  to  my  master,  I  could  have  got  out  sooner  than  I  did. 

Did  you  ever  try  ?— We  durst  not  send  a  letter  out. 

Did  you  ever  try? — I  have  written  a  letter,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  to 
your  friends,  because  Mr.  Bernard  stands  by  you  all  the  time,  and  if  he  saw  it,  he 
would  take  it  from  you. 


/- 

J 

John  Nettle . 
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Sabbati ,  23°  die  Junii ,  1827. 


ROBERT  GORDON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  TIIE  CHAIR. 


John  Hall,  Esquire,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

THE  Committee  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  persevere  in  the  statement  you  have 
already  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  state  of  the  infirmary  when  you  and  Mr.  Bird- 
wood  visited  it? — Most  assuredly ;  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  alter  my  opinion. 

You  assert  that  that  infirmary  was  in  so  disgusting  a  state,  that  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  you  could  draw  your  breath  in  it? — Certainly. 

A3  there  has  been  some  evidence  to  contradict  that  statement,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  more  particularly  to  state  the  condition  in  which  you  found  that  infirmary? 
—All  I  can  mention  is  the  effect  it  had  upon  me  ;  it  was  so  excessively  disagreeable 
from  the  stench,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  enter  the  room. 

Do  you  suppose  that  that  might  not  have  arisen  from  the  state  of  the  patients 
having  been  neglected  for  a  few  hours  or  for  a  day,  or  do  you  think  it  arose  from 
the  room  not  having  been  cleaned  out  for  a  great  length  of  time  ? — I  should  suppose 
that  it  arose  from  neglect ;  the  reason  I  supposed  so  was  this,  upon  a  subsequent 
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visit  of  Mr.  Birdwood,  in  company  with  Colonel  Clitheroe,  the  room  was  found 
comparatively  sweet  and  clean ;  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  with  that  description  of 
patients  there  will  always  be  a  certain  degree  of  offensive  smell. 

Then  you  mean  to  say  that  the  stench  of  that  room  could  hardly  have  arisen 
from  any  circumstances  which  took  place  before  you  came,  but  that  it  must  have 
been  from  habitual  neglect? — From  neglect  upon  that  occasion. 

Did  the  appearance  of  the  room  strike  you  as  being  that  of  habitual  neglect  or 
of  those  accidental  circumstances  which  do  happen  even  in  the  best  regulated 
infirmaries  ? — It  certainly  implied  neglect ;  the  impression  upon  my  mind  was  then 
and  is  still  that  the  stench  arose  from  the  dirty  state  of  the  patients  as  well  as  of 
the  room  ;  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  workhouses  and  hospitals  a  good 
deal,  but  I  never  witnessed  any  thing  equal  to  that. 

Did  you  not  once  go  to  visit  a  patient  in  a  dying  state? — Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  see  that  patient  in  a  dying  state  in  the  infirmary? — Not  in  the  infirmary. 

Where  did  you  see  that  patient? — I  saw  him  in  a  small  room  which  communicates 
with  one  of  their  sleeping  rooms. 

Did  you  believe  that  that  patient  was  removed  into  that  room  purposely  for  your 
visit? — I  did. 

What  reason  had  you  to  believe  that  that  was  not  the  usual  sleeping  room  of  the 
patient,  but  that  he  was  so  removed  in  order  to  be  shown  to  you? — There  was  no 
appearance  of  a  sick  room  or  even  of  a  sick  bed ;  every  thing  was  remarkably 
clean,  there  were  no  medicine  bottles,  1  did  not  see  a  utensil  of  any  sort  there. 

Did  any  delay  arise  before  you  saw  that  patient  ? — It  was  on  the  same  day  that 
,1  visited  the  infirmary  in  company  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Birdwood,  and  this  was 
the  last  patient  that  we  saw  upon  that  occasion ;  we  had  a  written  list  of  all  our 
patients,  and  we  of  course  asked  for  that  person  whose  name  was  John  Cummins, 
and  w'e  w'ere  not  taken  to  him  till  we  had  gone  over  the  house. 

,  Did  you  ask  to  see  him  when  you  first  went  in  ? — Not  when  we  first  went  in,  but 
in  the  course  of  visiting. 

Did  a  considerable  time  elapse  between  your  asking  to  see  John  Cummins  and 
your  actually  seeing  him  ? — That  I  am  not  aware  of,  but  we  had  been  in  the  house 
above  an  hour  before  we  saw  him. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  keepers  were  aware  it  was  your  intention  to  see  him  ? 
— Certainly,  because  they  saw  that  we  consulted  our  list  and  saw  each  patient. 

Then  your  impression  is,  that  this  man  was  removed  in  a  dying  state  from  the 
infirmary  and  brought  into  that  room  for  you  to  see? — It  was  the  impression  on  my 
mind,  and  it  was  the  impression  of  Mr.  Birdwood  also,  and  that  was  confirmed  by 
what  appeared  upon  entering  the  house ;  in  the  hall  we  saw  two  or  three  parties, 
the  friends  of  this  Cummins,  who  were  coming  to  see  him ;  and  after  we  had  seen 
him  and  had  been  in  the  house  upwards  of  an  hour,  upon  our  going  out,  the  friends 
had  not  seen  him,  thev  were  still  waiting;  in  the  entrance  hall. 

Can  you  give  any  account  of  the  number  of  keepers  you  have  ever  seen  in  yiour 
various  visits  to  the  establishment  employed  about  the  pauper  lunatics? — I  have 
asked  the  question,  and  I  have  generally  understood  that  in  the  yard  in  which  our 
patients  were  placed  there  were  two  keepers. 

Was  that  yard  open  to  all  the  pauper  patients  of  Middlesex  ? — There  were  a  vast 
many  in  the  yard,  I  rather  think  all  the  male  pauper  patients. 

During  your  frequent  inspections  of  that  house,  you  never  knew  of  more  than 
two  regular  keepers  in  attendance? — I  have  always  understood  that  there  were  two 
keepers  to  take  care  of  the  men,  and  two  only. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  believe,  from  your  inspection  of  that  establishment,  that 
convalescent  patients  were  employed,  not  only  as  general  assistant  keepers,  but  that 
some  of  the  convalescent  patients  were  generally  employed  as  crib-room  men? — 
I  w?as  not  aware  of  that ;  when  I  say  keepers,  I  mean  the  keepers  that  we  saw  in 
the  day  rooms  and  in  the  yard  ;  there  might  have  been  other  persons  employed  at 
different  hours  in  the  dormitories. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  visit  upon  which  you  saw  Cummins  ? — I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  the  day. 

Do  you  recollect  the  month  ? — The  month  of  August,  and  I  know  the  day  that 
he  died  ;  he  died  the  28th  of  August. 

Was  it  in  the  latter  end  of  August  1  826? — Yes  ;  I  beg  to  explain,  that  when  we 
went  to  see  the  dying  patient  I  have  mentioned,  the  small  room  in  which  he  was, 
was  locked,  and  the  keeper  unlocked  the  door  of  the  room  to  let  us  in,  and  there 
was  no  person  in  the  room  but  that  patient. 
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William  Barnard ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

WHAT  are  you  ? — I  am  one  of  the  servants  at  the  White  House,  Bethnal  William  Barnard. 
Green.  v ^ - > 

How  long  have  you  been  there? — I  have  been  there  eight  years  or  upwards-  23  June  1827. 

Is  it  your  particular  business  to  attend  the  male  pauper  lunatics  ? — Yes. 

Who  attends  with  you  r — There  is  Thomas  Dolby,  James  Essex,  Samuel  Painter, 
and  Charles  Beech. 

How  long  have  Beech  and  Painter  been  servants  in  the  establishment? — Beech, 

I  believe,  has  been  upwards  of  three  months,  and  Painter  not  quite  so  long. 

Whom  had  you  in  your  establishment,  in  the  room  of  Painter  and  Beech,  at 
Christmas  last? — There  was  one  of  the  name  of  Sharpe,  and  we  had  not  another  ; 
there  were  four  of  us  then. 

At  what  time  did  Sharpe  leave  your  establishment? — I  think  some  little  time  after 
Christmas. 

Was  Essex  there  at  the  same  time  that  Sharpe  was  there? — Yes. 

Essex  is  a  lad  ? — Yes,  a  stout  young  man. 

Wliat  age  ? — I  believe  he  is  getting  upon  twenty. 

At  w'hat  time  did  Sharpe  leave  ? — I  am  not  certain  what  day  it  was,  but  I  think 
it  was  soon  after  Christmas. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  after  Sharpe  left  you,  there  was  not  a  considerable 
time  when  there  was  nobody  in  the  establishment  but  you,  Dolby  and  Essex  ? — Not 
any  considerable  time. 

You  mean  to  say  there  was  not  a  space  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  you  had 
any  additional  keeper? — I  believe  there  was  not  that  space. 

Was  there  a  space  of  two  months  between  the  time  that  Sharpe  left  you,  and  any 
additional  keeper  being  hired  ? — That  I  am  not  positive  of. 

You  must  know  how  that  was  ? — I  think  it  could  not  be  so  long. 

Will  you  state  when  either  Painter  or  Beech  wrere  engaged  in  that  establishment? 

— I  think  it  is  about  three  months,  or  a  little  better,  since  Beech  came. 

You  must  be  able  to  state  to  the  Committee,  whether  from  the  period  that  Sharpe 
left  you,  you  had  only  Dolby,  yourself,  and  Essex,  or  how  long  after  Sharpe  left 
you,  either  of  those  men  were  engaged  ? — I  believe  it  might  be  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Was  either  of  those  men  engaged  before  the  beginning  of  March? — I  believe  not. 

Was  either  of  those  men  engaged  till  after  the  intention  of  removing  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  paupers  from  that  establishment  was  made  known? — I  am  not  positive  as  to 
that. 

Was  Essex  living  with  you  before  Sharpe  came  ? — To  the  best  of  my  memory,  I 
think  he  wTas. 

How  long  has  Essex  been  with  you? — I  think  he  came  about  last  autumn. 

Before  Essex  came,  whom  had  you,  besides  Dolby  and  you  ? — There  was  no 
other  one  with  us  then. 

Therefore,  before  Essex  and  Sharpe  came,  that  was  before  last  August,  there  was 
no  other  keeper  in  attendance  upon  the  patients,  but  you  and  Dolby  ? — Me  and 
Dolby,  if  we  wanted  assistance,  the  keepers  from  the  gentlemen’s  side,  or  the  other 
servants,  would  lend  us  assistance. 

You  had  no  other  regular  keeper  before  last  autumn  ? — I  think  either  just  before 
or  just  after. 

Then,  previous  to  that  period,  there  was  nobody  but  Dolby  and  yourself? — No, 
not  for  some  time. 

At  this  time  last  year,  whom  had  you,  besides  you  and  Dolby? — I  believe  there 
was  no  other  at  that  time. 

Then  you  can  give  the  name  of  no  other  regular  keeper  before  last  August? — 

I  do  not  recollect  at  this  present  moment,  but  I  could  at  one  period  previous. 

Did  Sharpe  originally  come  to  you  as  a  regular  keeper,  or  did  not  he  come  there 
as  a  servant? — He  came  there  to  be  a  regular  keeper,  as  I  understood;  he  told  me 
that  he  came  in  as  a  servant,  but  he  was  sent  in  as  a  regular  keeper. 

Therefore,  previous  to  last  autumn,  when  Sharpe  came,  and  when  Essex  came, 
there  was  nobody  in  attendance  upon  the  pauper  lunatics,  but  Dolby  and  you? — 

Yes,  and  Cooper  would  sometimes  assist. 

Cooper  is  a  servant? — Yes. 

Has  not  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  increased  since  Christmas? — No. 

Has  it  much  diminished  ? — They  have  been  reduced,  because  the  Mary-ie-bone 
patients  have  been  removed. 
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Then  in  fact,  when  you  had  only  two  keepers,  you  had  more  patients  than  you 
have  now  that  you  have  five  keepers? — We  have  had  very  few  more  then  than  we 
have  now,  because  we  have  fresh  ones  coming  in. 

In  fact,  having  now  five  keepers,  you  have  fewer  patients  than  you  had  when  you 
had  two  keepers  ? — Than  we  had  at  one  period. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  your  fellow  keepers  every  day? — Yes. 

If  individuals  were  in  the  house  as  keepers,  you  could  not  avoid  seeing  them,  do 
you  dine  together  or  sup  together? — We  generally  sup  together  at  night,  after  the 
business  is  over,  but  we  keep  our  own  rooms  at  other  periods  of  the  day. 

How  did  you  manage  when  there  were  only  two  of  you  to  so  many  pauper 
lunatics  ? — The  patients  used  to  assist  us. 

Could  not  you  trust  the  convalescent  patients  with  the  lunatics  as  well  as  you 
could  yourselves? — No,  we  were  always  looking  after  them  backwards  and 
forwards. 

That  is  to  say,  you  set  them  to  work  in  a  room  to  take  care  of  the  patients  in 
that  room,  and  then  you  went  to  another  room? — Yes,  and  came  and  unlocked 
some  of  them  myself. 

You  set  the  convalescent  patients  to  get  up  others? — Yes. 

You  used  the  term  “  looked  after  them,”  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  in  the  room 
the  whole  time  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that. 

Then  you  have  such  confidence  in  the  convalescent  patients  that  you  would  not 
have  'the  least  scruple  in  leaving  them  with  the  other  patients? — Certainly  not, 
because  if  I  thought  he  was  an  unfit  person,  I  would  not  allow  him  to  be  there. 

Sometimes  when  you  had  a  convalescent  patient  that  you  thought  a  good  steady 
man,  you  would  let  him  go  and  undress  the  crib  patients  and  put  them  to  bed? — 
Yes. 

Sometimes,  when  you  had  so  many  patients  in  the  crib-rooms,  did  you  not  give 
them  a  little  sort  of  authority  by  calling  them  crib-room  men? — We  used  to  call 
him  the  man  that  helped  at  such  a  number,  for  instance,  No.  7. 

To  a  patient  that  you  thought  a  steady  man  you  would  give  a  little  sort  of  direction 
over  a  crib-room  ? — Over  some  of  those  that  he  could  manage. 

With  respect  to  the  patient  that  had  the  management  of  No.  7,  you  allowed  him 
to  go  in  and  put  the  people  to  bed  ? — He  would  put  them  to  bed  sometimes. 

And  would  fasten  them  down? — He  would  assist  in  doing  that  sometimes,  but 
he  was  never  trusted  to  do  that  entirely,  because  they  were  always  examined. 

After  he  had  put  them  to  bed  and  fastened  them  down,  you  saw  that  he  had  done 
it  properly? — Yes ;  sometimes  he  assisted  me  to  lock  them  down. 

Did  you  not  sometimes  allow  him  to  lock  them  down  when  you  were  not  present? 
-Sometimes. 

Did  you  give  the  crib-room  man  any  additional  food  or  pay? — Yes,  he 'had 
additional  food  if  he  wanted  it,  and  they  had  some  tobacco  allowed  them,  and 
Doctor  Warburton  or  Mr.  Jennings  would  often  give  them  a  little  silver. 

Those  that  act  with  that  authority  ? — Those  that  act  in  helping. 

Are  not  the  most  violent  patients  kept  over  No.  7  ? — No,  they  are  kept  in  the 
lower  room  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall. 

Did  they  get  that  tobacco  and  those  other  things  as  a  sort  of  remuneration  for 
their  assistance?- — Yes. 

You  had  about  170  at  one  time  when  there  were  only  you  and  Dolby  to  manage 
them  ? — I  think  there  wras  another ;  there  were  about  1 70  at  the  fullest  time,  but  that 
was  but  for  a  short  time. 

Then  if  you  had  170,  and  only  you  and  Dolby  to  help,  you  were  obliged  some¬ 
times  to  have  a  good  deal  of  assistance  from  those  people  Of  course  I  had 
assistance  from  them. 

Did  you  generally  appoint  one  patient  to  have  a  sort  of  management  over  each 
crib-room  ? — One  or  two  that  were  steady  were  appointed  to  assist  and  to  help. 

Then  the  man  that  was  appointed  to  No.  7,  for  instance,  as  a  crib-room  man,  did 
not  interfere  with  any  other  crib-room  ? — No. 

Therefore  he  had  in  fact  a  certain  degree  of  direction  over  that  crib-room  ? — 
Yes,  so  as  to  help  putting  it  to  rights  and  assist  in  putting  them  to  bed. 

Of  course  you  did  not  do  this  without  Mr.  Jennings  being  aware  of  it? — No, 
Mr.  Jennings  knew  of  it,  he  must  have  known  of  it. 

Mr.  Jennings  knew  that  you  did  appoint  a  man  to  each  room  ? — To  assist  us,  but 
they  were  never  trusted  to  have  the  management. 

But  they  were  a  sort  of  under  assistants  at  the  different  rooms? — Yes. 

Do 
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Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of  Webb? — Yes,  he  was  from  Mary- 
le-bone. 

Was  he  one  of  those  you  have  trusted  sometimes  in  that  way?  —  He  has  gone  to 
assist  me  with  the  patients,  and  he  has  gone  to  assist  Dolby. 

Was  he  not  called  a  crib-room  man? — No,  he  was  never  appointed  to  have  the 
regular  care  of  a  room,  he  only  occasionally  w'ould  come. 

You  say  that  Mr.  Warburton  sometimes  gave  those  men  a  little  silver? — Yes. 

Was  it  not  the  practice  to  put  some  of  those  men  in  their  cribs  on  a  Saturday 
night  and  to  keep  them  there  till  Monday  morning  ? — They  used  to  be  locked  up  on 
a  Saturday  night ;  they  had  their  supper  served  sometimes  before  they  went  to  bed, 
and  sometimes  after,  then  they  were  cleansed  out  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  their 
breakfasts  were  served ;  if  any  of  them  required  broth  at  eleven  o’clock,  they  had 
it ;  and  then  at  dinner-time,  they  were  served  again,  and  the  room  was  attended  to; 
then  in  the  afternoon,  towards  the  evening,  they  were  put  to  rights  again,  and  if 
there  was  dirty  straw,  it  wras  taken  away,  and  then  they  had  their  supper  again. 

Did  it  never  happen  to  you  to  leave  a  man  all  day  Sunday  without  taking  him  up 
to  wash  him  ? — There  are  some  of  them  so  high,  that  you  could  not  get  them  up 
without  a  great  deal  of  danger,  and  therefore  we  used  to  clean  them  by  shifting  the 
dirty  straw  out,  and  some  we  used  to  unlock,  if  they  required  it. 

Were  there  not  a  good  many  patients  of  that  sort,  that  you  used  to  let  stay  all 
Sunday  without  taking  them  up? — We  did  not  take  them  all  out,  because  we  could 
clean  them  without,  and  they  were  in  that  high  state  of  disorder,  that  it  was  dan¬ 
gerous  to  take  them  out. 

You  thought  it  was  better  to  let  them  stay  all  Sunday  without  washing  them? — 
They  were  wiped. 

At  what  time  did  you  generally  take  them  up  on  the  Sunday  morning? — We  used 
to  go  in  between  six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Did  you  ever  allow  any  person  to  come  in  at  the  time  that  you  were  washing  and 
cleaning  them  ? — No. 

You  cannot  bring  any  body  forward  that  ever  was  present,  and  saw  you  clean 
them  on  a  Sunday  ? — I  should  think  my  fellow  servants  could,  and  I  should  think 
that  the  patients  could  state  that. 

Mr.  Dunston  never  saw  you  clean  them  on  a  Sunday? — No. 

You  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Dunston  ever  saw  you  wash  them  on  a  Sunday? — Not 
in  the  lower  rooms,  but  when  I  have  been  in  the  infirmary,  he  may  have  come  in 
then. 

Do  you  think  Mr.  Dunston  ever  saw  you  wash  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on 
a  Sunday  ? — Yes,  he  may  have  done  that,  because,  if  any  of  them  had  wounds, 
I  have  gone  and  poulticed  and  plastered  them,  and  whatever  they  required,  and  he 
may  have  seen  me  doing  it. 

Whom  did  you  confine  in  that  manner  from  the  Saturday  to  the  Monday  ? — Those 
that  were  the  most  violent,  and  those  that  were  subject  to  fits. 

Not  the  crib  patients  generally? — Those  are  crib  patients  and  patients  that  do  not 
attend  to  the  calls  of  nature. 

Then  all  that  were  crib  patients  were  confined'  on  a  Sunday  ? — They  were  every 
one  of  them  confined,  except  some  that  we  unlocked  a  hand  to  let  them  eat  their 
victuals  with  more  ease,  and  some  few  that  we  let  get  up. 

But  almost  all  the  crib  patients  were  confined  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday 
morning? — The  greater  part. 

Who  are  the  crib  patients  ? — They  are  those  that  are  in  a  high  state  of  disorder ; 
those  that  are  negligent  of  the  calls  of  nature,  and  others  that  are  subject  to  fits. 

Paralytic  patients  ? — There  are  a  few  paralytic  patients,  but  very  few. 

Do  you  chain  the  paralytic  patients  ? — If  they  are  irritable,  but  if  not,  they  are 
put  in  a  bed  in  the  infirmary. 

You  say  that  those  that  were  liable  to  fits  were  confined  in  that  way;  if  a  man 
were  seized  in  a  fit  in  that  state,  would  not  he  die  in  his  confinement  ?  No,  because 
the  confinement  is  put  on  in  that  manner  to  prevent  doing  any  harm. 

What  time  were  you  in  the  habit  of  lighting  the  fire  on  Monday  morning?  At 
five  o’clock,  sometimes  before,  and  sometimes  between  five  and  six. 

You  said  that  you  only  chained  down  those  whom  you  could  not  trust  to  go  out? 
— Those  that  were  so  violent  and  high,  and  others  that  could  not  attend  to  the  calls 

of  nature,  and  others  that  were  subject  to  fits. 

Those  persons  that  were  so  violent  and  high,  were  out  all  the  other  days  in  the 
week,  were  they  not  ? — They  used  to  be,  excepting  a  case  here  and  there,  where  they 
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William  Barnard,  were  labouring  under  such  excitement,  that  it  was  advisable  to  keep  them  in  bed  for 

\ _ _ J  a  few  days  together,  but  then  they  were  confined  under  restraint,  and  some  indiv 

23  June  1827.  duals  were  put  there,  in  consequence  of  being  so  noisy,  and  disturbing  every  body 
else. 

The  people  that  were  confined  on  Sundays,  were  allowed  to  go  at  large  all  the 
other  days  in  the  week  ? — Except  they  were  so  bad  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  kept 
in  bed. 

Were  they  generally  higher  on  Sundays  than  on  other  days? — No,  but  it  was 
considered  to  be  doing  them  good  by  giving  them  a  day’s  rest. 

Was  that  the  only  reason  you  had  for  doing  it? — It  wras. 

Were  those  patients  that  were  confined  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  confined 
generally  in  their  beds  on  other  days  of  the  week? — Not  generally,  excepting  there 
was  a  case  that  wras  extremely  high  that  required  it,  then  it  has  been  used. 

Then  whether  those  patients  were  in  that  high  state  or  not  upon  the  Saturday,  you 
confined  them? — Yes,  but  they  w’ere  either  dirty,  or  high,  or  subject  to  fits. 

But  you  say  they  were  not  higher  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day,  therefore 
you  confined  them,  whether  they  were  in  a  high  state  or  not  upon  the  Sunday  ? — It 
would  not  be  safe  to  leave  them  there  without  they  were  under  some  restraint. 

Were  there  bars  to  the  windows,  or  any  thing  by  which  they  might  strangle  them¬ 
selves  ? — There  was  that  guard  over  them,  that  they  could  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  it. 

Was  there  any  person  in  the  room  at  night? — Not  in  those  lower  rooms. 

Then  it  was  merely  because  they  were  high,  not  from  any  fear  of  their  strangling 
themselves,  or  of  their  hanging  themselves,  that  they  were  confined  ? — Some  of  them 
were  confined  there,  but  then  they  were  confined  securely,  so  that  they  could  not  use 
their  hands. 

In  fact,  as  they  were  confined  on  Sundays,  and  not  on  other  days  of  the  week, 
there  w'as  not  such  constant  attention  given  to  them  during  the  day  as  there  was 
on  the  other  days  ? — The  keepers  went  regularly  dowm  to  them  with  their  victuals, 
and  were  in  the  room  at  various  periods. 

But  they  w^ere  not  so  regularly  present  as  on  other  days  ? — In  the  week  they  are 
out  in  the  sitting  rooms,  w'here  the  keepers  are. 

Is  Mr.  Jennings  generally  present  when  you  are  washing  those  patients  in  the 
morning? — -He  goes  round  while  we  are  washing. 

Every  day  ? — He  goes  round,  I  believe,  every  morning. 

On  Saturdays? — Yes. 

And  Sundays? — On  Sunday  mornings. 

In  short,  every  morning  of  the  week? — Every  morning  he  comes  into  the  rooms- 
whilst  wre  are  there. 

Is  he  ever  absent  on  a  Sunday  ? — He  goes  round  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

Is  he  ever  absent  on  a  Sunday  : — He  sometimes  goes  out  upon  a  Sunday. 

Does  he  ever  go  out  wfithout  first  of  all  seeing  you  wash  the  patients  ? — He  never 
goes  out  without  coming  into  the  rooms. 

Does  he  visit  them  every  day  ? — He  is  in  the  rooms  regularly  every  day,  and 
sometimes  several  times  in  a  day. 

Supposing  that  a  man  who  has  been  confined  there  within  the  last  five  monthsy 
states  that  several  times  he  did  not  see  him  for  several  days  together,  do  you  believe 
that  that  is  true? — It  is  false;  it  is  his  invariable  practice,  ever  since  I  have  been 
there,  to  come  in  almost  every  morning. 

You  can  state  that  with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Asylum,  as  well  as  that 
part  you  are  in? — Yes;  he  passes  out  in  one  way  generally;  there  is  a  gate  con¬ 
nected  with  the  passage  that  leads  to  the  women’s  side,  and  he  goes  there;  and  from 
that  I  believe  he  passes  to  the  ladies  side,  and  I  have  often  met  him  coming  from 
there  after  he  has  been  passing  through  the  buildings. 

You  attend  Mr.  Dunston  when  he  visits  the  patients,  do  not  you  ? — I  do. 

Invariably  ? — I  am  in  general  with  him,  except  I  happen  to  be  engaged  in  visiting 
the  rooms. 

Supposing  Mr.  Dunston  orders  medicine,  does  he  give  that  order  to  you  ?—  He 
brings  a  sheet  of  paper  with  him,  with  the  names  that  he  has  that  are  taking  medi¬ 
cine,  and  if  he  wants  to  put  on  any  fresh  case,  he  writes  the  name  down,  and  orders 
the  medicine,  and  sends  that  medicine  dow  n  in  the  course  of  the  day  or  the  evening 
to  be  given. 

Does  he  leave  that  paper  with  you,  or  take  it  away  t — He  takes  it  alwrays  with 
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Then  how  do  you  know  what  medicine  to  administer? — It  is  directed  in  the 
patient’s  name. 

Does  he  ever  order  any  different  diet? — Yes. 

To  whom  does  he  give  that  order  ? — Sometimes  to  Mr.  Jennings  or  Mrs.  Jennings, 
and  sometimes  to  me. 

It  is  your  particular  business,  when  you  receive  a  direction,  either  from  Mr. 
Dunston,  or  from  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Jennings,  to  see  that  the  patients  are  so  treated? — 
Certainly. 

Is  that  put  down  in  writing,  or  is  it  merely  by  word  of  mouth? — By  word  of  mouth. 
Can  you  state  at  any  distance  of  time  what  the  particular  diet  of  any  patient  was 
within  the  last  six  months  ?— There  have  been  several  that  have  been  put  upon  the 
nursing  list. 

Is  the  nursing  list  always  the  same  ? — It  depends  upon  what  is  the  matter  with 
them ;  some  of  them  have  coffee  or  tea,  and  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast ;  and 
then  at  eleven  o’clock  regularly  there  is  good  beef  tea  and  mutton  broth,  of  which 
those  that  are  sick  have  a  portion ;  then  at  dinner  time  they  have  arrow  root, 
sweetened  with  loaf  or  moist  sugar,  and  wine  put  in  it;  if  requisite,  there  is  brandy 
put  in  it. 

Are  those  variations  of  diet  all  ordered  by  word  of  mouth? — Yes. 

Are  you  able  to  remember  when  the  doctor  goes  round  and  says  such  a  man  is  to 
have  such  a  thin"  so  as  not  to  make  anv  mistake? — Yes. 

0  k 

Whatever  may  be  the  number? — Yes,  but  the  number  of  sick  patients  is  never 
great. 

How  do  you  get  the  sick  diet? — In  case  I  want  arrow  root  or  sago  or  tapioca, 

I  go  into  the  parlour,  and  I  ask  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Jennings,  or  Miss  Coulson,  or 
Mr.  Edward  Jennings  for  it,  and  they  give  it  me  out  of  the  closet,  I  then  take  it 
and  make  it. 

Who  makes  it? — If  it  is  sago  or  arrow  root,  we  make  it  ourselves  ;  I  frequently 
make  it,  and  then  we  take  it  into  the  parlour,  and  we  ask  for  whatever  it  is  to  be, 
either  red  wine  or  white  wine  or  brandy,  and  that  is  given  and  the  sugar. 

Does  not  it  take  a  considerable  time  to  make  it? — Arrow  root  is  very  easily  made. 
When  you  have  got  those  things  delivered  out  to  you,  is  there  any  memorandum 
kept  of  such  things  having  been  given  to  you? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  an 
entry  made  of  it,  but  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Jennings  for  that. 

Did  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  make  an  application  for  those  things  and  to  have  it 
refused  ? —  Never,  but  whenever  I  have  gone  in  and  stated  that  a  patient  has  been 
taken  unwell  that  master  has  not  seen,  if  I  have  gone  and  said  so  and  so  is  taken 
unwell  and  seems  as  if  he  wants  something,  then  they  say,  “  what  do  you  think  you 
had  better  give  him?”  if  I  ask  for  wine  or  a  little  warm  spirits  and  water,  I  have  it, 
and  it  is  taken  to  him  directly. 

Is  any  observation  made  how  much  you  want? — They  ask  who  it  is  for,  and  it  is 
stated  who  it  is  for,  and  of  course  as  master  goes  round  upon  the  men’s  side  and 
mistress  upon  the  women’s  side,  they  know  who  are  the  sick  patients. 

There  is  no  account  kept  of  the  sick  diet  when  it  is  issued  in  the  manner  you 
describe  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  make  a  minute  or  not. 

Can  you  state  what  was  the  diet  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ferguson,  who  died 
in  April? — Yes;  that  man  used  to  have  bread  and  butter  or  toast  and  coffee  for 
breakfast ;  after  he  was  unwell,  he  had  beef  tea  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  had  light 
pudding  for  dinner. 

Who  made  it? — That  is  made  by  the  cook  in  the  house;  he  has  had  arrow  root 
with  wine,  he  has  had  sago  with  wine,  and  he  has  also  had  meat  occasionally  when 
he  has  asked  for  it. 

When  did  that  sick  diet  begin  with  regard  to  Ferguson  ? — It  began  as  soon  as  we 
found  lie  stood  in  need  of  it. 

When  was  that? — It  was  when  he  was  so  unwell  as  that  he  was  taking  medicine. 
What  was  the  date  of  that? — I  conceive  it  must  have  been  some  time  in  March; 
that  was  the  diet  he  had,  excepting  when  he  wished  to  have  meat  or  other  things, 
because  he  was  a  man  subject  to  fits,  and  sometimes  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
that  sort  of  diet. 

How  many  people  were  there  in  the  kitchen  ? — There  are  two,  one  that  attends 
at  the  gate  and  assists  in  cutting  up  bread  and  cheese,  and  there  is  one  that  is  the 
regular  cook. 

‘  Has  the  cook  any  assistants? — There  is  a  house-maid,  and  there  is  another  that 
assists  in  making  such  things  as  puddings,  and  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
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Then  you  can  state  positively,  that  Ferguson  had  that  sort  of  diet  from  the  time 
he  was  taken  ill  ? — I  can  positively  assert  it. 

Have  you  had  any  conversation  lately  with  either  Dr.  Warburton  or  Mr.  Jennings, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  sick  diet  ? — They  have  asked  me  if  I  recollected  what  I  had 
given  them. 

Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  either  of  those  individuals  upon  the  subject 
of  the  number  of  keepers? — No.  , 

Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  either  of  those  individuals  upon  the  subject 
of  the  evidence  they  had  given,  or  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  here,  excepting  as 
to  the  subject  of  that  diet? — No ;  they  told  me  to  tell  what  I  knew. 

Did  they  say  upon  what  subject? — Upon  the  whole  of  the  things,  to  answer  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  me. 

Then,  if  you  have  been  stating  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Jennings  has 
stated,  you  still  adhere  to  the  statement? — I  believe  I  have  stated  the  truth- 

If  you  have  said  one  thing  and  Mr.  Jennings  has  said  another,  do  you  maintain 
that  what  you  have  said  is  true  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  fluctuated  from 
the  truth  at  all. 

Do  you  wash  the  crib  patients  regularly  every  Sunday  morning? — We  used  to 
clean  them  out,  and  some  we  used  to  take  up  and  wash ;  but  there  were  some  that 
we  did  not. 

Did  you  take  them  out  of  their  cribs  and  wash  them  down? — I  do  not  say  that 
we  take  them  all  out,  but  some  we  do. 

Howt  many  have  you  ever  taken  out  upon  a  Sunday  morning  to  wash? — I  have 
taken  out  several,  but  I  cannot  say  the  number. 

How  many  crib  patients  are  there  altogether? — I  think  it  is  about  thirty. 

Are  there  forty  ? — There  are  not  forty. 

Before  last  Christmas,  when  you  had  not  so  many  keepers  as  y  ou  have  now,  how 
many  of  those  have  you  ever  taken  out  to  wash  on  a  Sunday  morning  ? — We  have 
had  several  out  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

Did  you  ever  take  three  out? — Yes,  I  have;  we  have  taken  three  out,  and  more. 

You  think  then,  that  out  of  the  thirty  or  forty  ctib  patients  before  last  Christmas, 
you  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  two  or  three  out  on  a  Sunday  morning  ? — We  have 
taken  out  more  than  that,  but  there  were  some  that  did  not  require  to  be  taken  out. 

Did  you  ever  take  five  out  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  wash  them  ? — That  I  will  not 
be  positive  of. 

,  Did  it  not  happen  on  some  Sundays  that  you  did  not  take  any  out? — No,  I  do 
not  believe  that  ever  happened. 

How  many  crib  patients  have  you  had  at  a  time  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Have  you  ever  had  fifty? — I  should  think  not  fifty. 

Upwards  of  forty? — Upwards  of  forty. 

How  many  of  those  were  chained  down  from  the  Saturday  to  the  Monday? — All 
of  them  were  confined  on  the  Sunday,  except  some  few  that  we  get  up. 

Before  Christmas  last,  how  many  of  those  crib  patients  do  you  ever  recollect  to 
have  taken  up  on  a  Sunday  morning? — I  have  taken  up  several. 

„  Have  you  ever  taken  up  two? — T  am  certain  I  have. 

On  the  Monday  you  took  them  all  up  and  washed  them? — Yes. 

How'  did  you  wash  them  ?— The  general  mode  of  washing  them  is  with  a  flannel, 
in  warm  water  in  cold  weather,  and  in  cold  water  in  hot  weather ;  and  sometimes, 
when  they  were  very  dirty,  a  mop  has  been  used  to  take  part  oft',  but  a  flannel  was 
generally  used ;  for  my  own  part,  I  never  used  a  mop  three  times  in  my  life,  but 
I  have  used  it  upon  one  or  two  occasions. 

Have  you  seen  a  mop  used?— I  have  seen  it  used  occasionally,  but  never  as 
a  regular  thing. 

But  generally  when  the  patients  were  taken  up  on  a  Sunday  morning,  some  of 
them  were  in  such  a  state  that  a  mop  has  been  used? — Yes. 

What  quantity  of  flannel  have  you  ever  had  in  the  establishment  ?— -The  flannels 
that  we  used  were  parts  of  blankets  that  were  torn  up  that  were  kept  clean  for  the 
purpose. 

Do  you  call  part  of  a  blanket  that  is  so  old  that  it  can  no  longer  be  used  a  flannel? 
— I  always  thought  that  blankets  were  flannels. 

Did  you  ever  use  what  is  usually  called  flannel? — Yes,  I  have  used  that  too. 

What  quantity  of  it  did  you  ever  get? — Old  flannels  of  course  are  what  we  use 
for  that  purpose,  old  flannel  waistcoats  and  those  things. 
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Did  Mr.  Jennings  ever  see  any  person  use  a  mop  upon  those  occasions? — 
I  believe  never ;  1  am  not  aware  that  he  did. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  it  against  his  desire  ? — It  was  never  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  regular  thing. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  had  his  directions  not  to  use  a  mop  at  the 
establishment,  and  yet  that  you  have  used  it? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  did  it  against  Mr.  Jennings’s  desire? — Mr.  Jennings  never 
desired  it,  but  that  was  the  practice  that  was  adopted  with  some  very  high  patients. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  have  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Jennings  or  with 
Mr.  Warburton,  with  respect  to  stating  that  the  people  were  washed  down  with 
flannels  ? — I  have  been  asked  about  a  mop,  whether  I  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
using  it,  and  I  said  I  never  was. 

Have  you  not  been  asked,  with  reference  to  the  system  of  washing  down  persons 
with  flannel? — Yes,  I  was  asked  that  question,  and  I  told  them  which  way  I  did  it. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  with  them  upon  the  subject  of  the  evidence 
you  are  now  giving  with  regard  to  rubbing  them  down  with  flannels  ? — No,  it  was 
what  I  invariably  did  before  1  was  asked  a  question  about  it. 

When  wrere  you  asked  those  questions? — I  was  asked  some  a  long  while  back, 
I  cannot  say  how  long  back. 

On  Monday  mornings,  when  you  have  gone  into  the  room,  have  you  not  often 
found  them  lying  upon  their  cribs  naked? — They  have  their  blankets  and  rugs. 

Have  not  you  found  frequently  on  the  Monday  morning,  that  from  their  confine¬ 
ment,  or  from  what  has  occurred  during  it,  the  room  is  extremely  disagreeable  ? — 
Of  course,  there  must  be  expected  to  be  some  little  offensiveness  about  it. 

Will  you  state  that  there  was  not  such  a  violent  effluvia,  that  you  could  hardly 
breathe  in  it? — No,  there  was  not. 

Did  you  know  a  patient  of  the  name  of  Nettle  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  know  that  he  was  taken  ill  whilst  he  was  cleaning  some  windows  in 
the  infirmary  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance,  I  know  that  he  was  unwell  part 
of  the  time  he  was  there,  and  1  know  he  had  medicine,  and  I  also  recollect  he  had 
gruel  and  broth,  and  some  other  things. 

You  are  not  aware  that  he  ever  was  sick  from  having  been  in  the  infirmary? — 
I  know  that  he  has  been  unwell,  but  I  was  not  aware  he  was  taken  unwell  in  the 
infirmary.  *" 

Was  he  under  your  particular  carer — He  was  under  mine  and  my  feliow  keeper’s 
care ;  we  all  act  together. 

Whose  business  is  it  to  attend  particularly  to  the  infirmary  ? — I  superintend  it,  and 
Painter  is  in  the  infirmary. 

Was  that  infirmary  in  the  same  state  in  last  September  as  it  was  in  August  last ; 
was  it  not  cleansed  between  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  the  middle  of  September  ? 
— Our  rule  is  to  whitewash  the  house  regularly  once  a  year,  and  the  infirmary  and 
straw  rooms  are  done  sometimes  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times  a  year. 

Was  not  the  whitewashing  begun  rather  unexpectedly  upon  that  occasion? — No. 

You  are  quite  certain  of  that? — Yes;  we  always  have  those  places  done,  and 
there  are  many  bed-rooms  up  stairs,  which,  if  they  are  found  dirty,  are  cleaned  too. 

Was  Nettie  employed  to  clean  the  windows  about  the  house  ? — I  believe  he  used 
to  assist  occasionally. 

He  was  an  active  sort  of  man  ? — He  was  the  latter  part  of  his  time. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  infirmary  with  Mr.  Hall,  in  August  last  ? — I  was. 

What  state  was  it  in  at  that  time? — It  was  on  a  Monday  morning,  it  is  always 
worse  on  a  Monday  morning. 

Why  is  that? — Because  we  always  shave  on  a  Monday  morning,  and  we  used  to 
get  the  straw  patients  up,  and  there  was  one  patient  who  had  dirtied  himself  in  the 
four  bedded  room  in  the  infirmary,  who  had  just  been  washed,  and  in  the  other 
room  there  were  several  bad  patients. 

Then  you  mean  to  say  that  those  rooms  happened  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state  upon 
that  occasion  ? — I  mean  that  they  had  not  been  cleaned  up  so  clean  as  they  would 
have  been  if  it  had  been  a  little  later. 

Then  the  infirmary  was  very  offensive  that  morning? —  There  was  a  smell  coming 
from  that  cause,  but  it  was  not  very  offensive  ;  there  was  more  offence  just  at  that 
time,  because  of  the  washing  of  that  person,  and  there  being  several  bad  patients 
there,  and  one  I  know  had  just  been  washed. 

Do  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  that  infirmary  is  generally  as  clean  as  the 
circumstances  will  admit? — Yes. 
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Do  you  know  a  patient  of  the  name  of  Cummins  ? — I  do. 

What  became  of  him  ? — He  died. 

Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Birdwood  saw  him  a  few  days  before 
his  death  ?*—' I  was. 

In  what  room  was  he  then  ? — I  saw  him  in  a  separate  bed-room. 

Was  that  the  room  he  was  in  before  they  came  to  the  house  on  that  day? — He 
was  removed  there  in  consequence  of  his  wife  and  sister  coming  to  see  him,  because 
we  could  not  take  the  females  into  the  infirmary  amongst  those  patients. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Hall  at  the  time  that  that  was  the  case? — I  do  not  think  I  did  ; 
I  do  not  think  that  question  was  asked  me. 

Did  Mr.  Hall  see  him  before  his  wife  and  children  saw  him,  or  did  he  see  him 
after? — I  think  after  his  wife  and  children  saw  him,  but  I  will  not  be  positive. 

Where  was  he  when  he  died  ? — He  died  in  that  room. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Hall  seeing  him  in  that  room  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  not  removed  from  that  apartment  ? — I  think  not,  but 
I  really  cannot  be  positive. 

You  recollect  all  but  that  point? — I  recollect  all  but  that  point;  I  cannot  be 
certain  whether  he  died  in  that  room  or  not. 

How  Ion®  did  he  live  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  Hall  ? — I  cannot  recollect  when  he 
died,  I  do  not  recollect  as  to  that. 

Was  any  inquiry  made  about  him  after  his  death? — That  I  do  not  recollect. 

How  many  deaths  upon  an  average  take  place  in  a  year  in  Mr.  Warburton’s 
establishment? — But  few  ;  I  never  heard  the  number. 

Is  there  no  list  kept  of  the  deaths  ? — Master  keeps  an  account  of  howr  many  die  ; 
he  w'rites  of  course  to  the  parish  officers  or  the  relatives  of  the  individual. 

Do  fifty  people  die  there  in  the  course  of  a  year? — I  should  think  not,  but 
I  cannot  tell  the  number,  I  should  think  master  could  tell. 

Do  you  call  your  master  Mr.  Warburton  or  Mr.  Jennings? — Mr.  Jennings 
I  generally  call  master. 


Mr.  Thomas  Jennings ,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

HAVE  you  full  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  last  witness,  William  Barnard? 
—  I  have. 

You  believe  him  to  speak  the  truth? — I  do. 

Will  you  now'  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  whether  you  maintain 
the  truth  of  all  those  statements  which  you  made  to  the  Committee  upon  a  former 
day,  or  whether  upon  reflection  you  are  inclined  to  withdraw  or  alter  any  of  those 
statements  that  you  made? — I  do  maintain  the  truth  of  them. 

You  stated  in  your  evidence  that  you  had  five  regular  keepers  in  addition  to 
Thomas  Cooper,  who  acts  as  occasional  keeper?— I  did. 

You  were  then  asked,  “How  long  have  you  had  five  regular  keepers?”  you  said, 
“  we  have  always  had  five?” — We  have,  I  believe;  I  stated  that  I  could  not  charge 
my  mind  conscientiously  whether  we  had  four  or  five  keepers  at  Christmas. 

In  your  former  evidence  you  said,  “  Sometimes  we  discharge  a  servant  and  cannot 
get  another  for  a  week  or  a  few  days;”  you  were  then  asked,  “  How  many  had  you 
at  Christmas  last ?  I  believe  the  same  number. — Regular  servants?  Yes,  I  think 
so. — Direct  yourself  to  how  many  you* had  at  Christmas  last?  We  had  three,  and 
those  we  have  now ;  one  has  gone  away  since ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  had  four 
or  five.”  Do  you  mean  again  to  assert  to  the  Committee  that  you  had  at  Christmas 
last  four  if  not  five  regular  keepers? — I  do. 

Will  you  then  give  to  the  Committee  the  name  of  any  individual  whom  you  had 
as  a  keeper,  in  addition  to  Barnard,  Dolby,  and  Essex  ? — Sharp,  I  believe. 

Do  not  you  know  that  Sharp  had  left  your  establishment  before  Christmas  ? — 
I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  before  or  after. 

If  Sharp  was  not  with  you  at  Christmas  last,  whom  else  had  you? — I  believe  we 
had  Beech. 

When  did  Beech  come  to  you?1 — Before  Christmas,  I  believe. 

If  Barnard  has  stated  that  Beech  and  Painter  did  not  come  before  Christmas, 
either  you  or  Barnard  must  be  in  an  error? — I  have  no  book  to  refer  to. 

You  must  know  when  Beech  and  Painter  came  to  you? — Painter  did  not  come 
before  Christmas,  but  the  impression  upon  my  mind  was  that  Beech  was  with  me 
before  Christmas  long. 


Did 
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Did  not  Sharp  and  Essex  come  to  you  about  August  or  September  in  last  year? — 
I  believe  they  might. 

Before  Sharp  and  Essex  came  to  you,  Barnard  and  Dolby  were  your  two  keepers? 
— They  were  two  of  them. 

Whom  had  you  besides  Dolby  and  Barnard? — I  do  not  recollect  it,  but  we 
had  five. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  give  the  name  of  any  other  individual  who 
was  with  you  as  keeper  before  Essex  or  Sharp  came  to  you? — I  do  not  recollect  the 
name  now,  but  I  dare  say  I  shall. 

You  stated  here  that  you  always  had  five  keepers? — That  has  been  considered 
our  number. 

And  yet  previous  to  last  August,  when  those  inquiries  took  place,  before  Sharp 
and  Essex  came  to  you,  you  cannot  state  the  name  of  any  individual  who  was  your 
keeper  in  addition  to  Dolby  and  Barnard? — I  think  we  had  one  of  the  name  of 
Ingram. 

When  was  that? — He  is  removed ;  he  is  now  on  the  gentlemen’s  side. 

You  have  stated  that  your  custom  was  to  have  five  regular  keepers,  and  now  in 
point  of  fact  it  appears  that  previous  to  last  August  you  had  only  two,  Dolby  and 
Barnard ;  in  August  last,  you  had  Sharp  for  a  short  time  and  Essex  for  a  short 
time ;  and  after  Sharp  left  you  at  Christmas,  you  had  only  Dolby  and  Barnard  till 
March,  when  you  had  Painter  and  Beech,  is  not  that  statement  correct?— The 
impression  upon  my  mind  is  that  Beech  came  before  Christmas  considerably. 

You  must  know  how  the  fact  is? — I  cannot  tell,  for  I  do  not  keep  a  book  to 
enter  it  in. 

Do  not  you  pay  those  men  wages  ? — I  pay  them  quarterly. 

You  must  know  when  Beech  came  to  you,  and  the  time  when  you  commenced 
paying  him  ? — I  paid  him  last  quarter,  and  the  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  that  I 
paid  him  the  quarter  before. 

Cannot  you  tell  when  Beech  came  ? — I  cannot. 

You  acknowledge  that  Sharp  and  Essex  both  came  about  last  August,  can  you 
state  any  body  that  you  had  for  a  twelvemonth  before,  that  could  make  up  the 
number  of  five  ? — -I  think  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ingram  was  with  me. 

Supposing  he  was  with  you,  that  only  makes  three  ;  how  do  you  account  for  the 
statement  you  made,  that  you  had  five  ? — I  should  suppose  that  there  were  some 
discharged,  and  that  I  had  them  again. 

At  what  period,  previous  to  the  first  of  August  in  last  year,  did  you  ever  have 
five  keepers? — I  should  think  we  always  had  five,  unless  we  discharged  one  keeper 
by  accident,  and  have  not  hired  another  immediately. 

You  pay  the  wages  quarterly,  and  you  hire  the  people  yourself? — I  do. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  have  no  account  of  any  of  the  times  at  which 
those  keepers  came  to  you  ? — None  whatever. 

Have  you  any  book  of  accounts  of  any  description  in  the  establishment? — It  is 
always  my  rule  to  send  for  the  servants  the  first  Saturday  night  after  quarter  day, 
and  pay  each  servant. 

How  do  you  know  when  it  is  quarter  day,  if  you  do  not  know  at  what  period  they 
came  ? — I  know  when  the  quarter  day  is,  and  I  know  the  first  Saturday  after 
quarter  day. 

Have  you  any  account  book  of  any  of  your  expenditure,  with  regard  to  that 
Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  that  you  ever  show  to  Mr.  Warburton? — -Not  of  the 
paupers  alone,  wre  have  an  account  of  the  whole  establishment. 

Do  not  you  enter  wages  so  much? — Yes. 

Then,  by  looking  back  to  that  book,  you  could  ascertain  how  many  keepers  you 
had  upon  the  establishment  at  any  time? — I  dare  say  I  could,  by  dividing  the 
wages. 

You  cannot  now,  from  memory,  give  the  Committee  the  name  of  any  third 
keeper  that  you  had  except  Ingram,  for  a  short  time  before  you  had  Sharp  and 
Essex  ? — I  cannot  at  present. 

How  long  was  Sharp  with  you? — I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  five  or  six  months. 

Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  Sharp  originally  came  ?  He  came  to  be  a 
servant. 

Did  the  Committee  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  the  keepers  never  met 
together  in  the  day  ? —  In  the  night  time  they  come,  from  about  nine  0  clock  till  ten 
they  are  in  the  kitchen,  and  at  ten  o’clock  the  kitchen  is  cleared,  and  they  all  go 
to  bed. 
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In  short,  they  sup  together? — No,  they  sup  in  their  rooms,  that  is,  those  that 
choose. 

If  any  one  of  the  keepers  was  to  say,  that  he  never  saw  but  two  others  in  that 
room,  does  he  speak  upon  a  subject  with  which  he  is  not  well  acquainted  ? — I  should 
think  not,  there  might  be  five,  or  there  might  be  seven,  and  another  servant  not  to 
know  it. 

Though  it  is  the  habit  of  the  keepers  to  meet  at  that  place  every  evening,  you 
mean  to  say  that  one  keeper  might  be  there,  and  not  know  the  other  six,  if  there 
were  seven  of  them  ?  —Decidedly  so. 

Although  they  sup  together  every  night  ? — They  do  not  sup  together. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  should  be  five  keepers,  and  Barnard  not  know  it? — I 
should  think  not. 

You  mean  to  say,  that  the  keepers  do  not  sup  regularly  in  the  kitchen  every  night 
together  ? — They  do  not  all  meet  together  to  sup  in  the  kitchen  ;  they  may  sup  in 
their  rooms,  if  they  choose. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  keepers  do  sup  together  every  night  in  the  kitchen  ? — 
I  know  that  they  do  not. 

Do  they  generally  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 

Supposing  Barnard  should  have  stated  that  it  is  the  regular  custom  of  the  keepers 
every  night  to  meet  for  supper  in  the  kitchen,  what  answ-er  would  you  to  make  to 
that  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  the  case,  whether  they  do  sup  or  do  not  sup  in  the 
kitchen  I  cannot  tell ;  after  nine  o’clock,  they  have  that  hour  to  themselves. 

You  must  know  the  fact,  whether  the  keepers  do  or  do  not  meet  together  to  sup  in 
the  kitchen  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  you  not  say  that  you  always  go  into  the  kitchen  just  before  ten  o’clock,  to  see 
that  the  house  is  all  quiet ? — I  do  not  go  into  the  kitchen  every  night,  but  the  servant 
that  belongs  to  the  kitchen,  clears  the  kitchen. 

Then  you  never  go  into  the  kitchen  at  that  time  to  see  that  it  is  all  right? — I  do 
not  constantly  go  into  the  kitchen  to  send  the  servants  to  bed ;  what  I  stated  was 
this,  that  the  servants  leave  the  kitchen  everv  night  to  a  minute  at  ten  o’clock. 

How  do  you  know-  that  fact  ? — Because  I  am  in  the  parlour,  and  sometimes  I  go 
occasionally  into  the  kitchen. 

How  can  you  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  kitchen  when  you  are  in  the  parlour? 
— The  parlour  is  close  to  the  kitchen,  and  therefore  I  can  hear  when  the  servants 
get  up  to  go  to  bed. 

Cannot  you  hear  when  the  servants  come  together  for  supper? — I  can  hear  some 
there,  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  all  there. 

With  regard  to  the  sick  diet,  arrow  root,  and  those  sort  of  things,  in  case  any 
person  is  sick  in  the  house  and  requires  that  arrow  root,  who  prepares  it  for  them? 

- — Generally  the  servants;  for  the  males,  Mr.  William  Barnard  or  Thomas  Dolb}'. 

You  mean  that  they  go  and  get  the  arrow  root  and  the  sago,  and  they  themselves 
prepare  it? — They  come  into  the  parlour  or  rather  the  store-room,  and  get  a  quantity 
of  arrow  root,  enough  to  make  the  number  of  basins  they  want;  that  is  made  in  the 
kitchen,  and  put  into  basins  and  brought  in,  and  wine  or  sugar  or  whatever  is 
necessary  put  into  it. 

You  stated  that  five  was  considered  the  number  of  attendants  to  the  male  pauper 
lunatics,  upon  what  principle  was  that  number  fixed,  was  it  as  being  the  number 
that  was  actually  indispensably  necessary? — It  was  thought  sufficient  to  take  charge 
of  the  male  paupers. 

Was  it  considered  as  more  than  sufficient,  or  as  sufficient? — As  sufficient;  I  might 
say  it  w’as  considered  as  more  than  sufficient,  and  particularly  when  a  convalescent 
patient  was  there  who  chose  to  assist. 

In  case  it  was  reduced  to  nearly  one  half  of  that  number,  should  you  still  consider 
it  to  be  sufficient? — No,  I  should  hire  another  as  soon  as  I  could  get  one. 

Would  a  diminution  of  the  number  to  three  or  two  derange  the  internal  economy 
of  the  establishment,  and  produce  inconveniences  both  to  the  patients  and  to  the 
other  attendants  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  would  produce  any  inconvenience,  but 
we  would  rather  employ  servants  than  patients. 

Do  you  think  the  establishment  could  be  as  w'ell  carried  on  with  two  attendants 
or  with  three  as  with  five? — No,  I  should  sooner  have  five  servants  and  not  allow 
the  patients  to  make  themselves  useful  at  all,  than  to  employ  patients  occasionally. 

Do  you  maintain  your  former  statement  to  the  Committee,  that  on  a  Sunday 
morning  all  the  crib  patients  were  taken  up  to  be  washed  and  cleaned? — I  do,’ 

unless 
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unless  the  patient  was  in  that  dreadfully  violent  state  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
him  up. 

Supposing  there  were  upon  an  average  from  thirty  to  forty  crib  patients,  how 
many  do  you  suppose  there  wer^ that  were  left  in  their  cribs? — Many  Sundays,  not 
one,  they  were  every  one  changed. 

That  you  sawr — That  I  saw;  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  every  patient  done,  but 
I  went  round  and  saw  that  they  were  done,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  they  were  done. 

Did  you  see  them  taken  out  of  their  cribs  and  washed? — I  saw  them  myself 
scores  and  scores  of  times. 

Supposing  there  were  forty  crib  patients  confined  on  a  Sunday,  you  maintain  that 
they  were  all  taken  up  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three? — I  do. 

Then  supposing  Barnard  should  have  said,  that  so  far  from  that  being  the  case, 
out  of  forty  crib  patients  he  cannot  positively  undertake  to  say  to  this  Committee 
that  more  than  two  or  three,  or  at  the  utmost  five,  were  ever  taken  out  of  their 
cribs  to  be  washed  on  a  Sunday  morning,  how  will  you  reconcile  that  statement 
with  your’s? — I  do  not  think  that  Barnard  could  make  such  a  statement. 

If  he  did,  it  is  not  true? — I  should  think  not. 


Thomas  Jennings. 


23  June  1827. 


Mr.  Peregrine  Fernandez ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

WHAT  are  you? — A  surgeon.  Mr. 

By  whose  desire  do  you  attend  here  ? — By  Mr.  War  burton’s  desire.  p-  Fernandez. 

What  statement  do  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Committee? — That  I  have  examined  V ^ - 

the  lunatics  constantly  at  Mr.  Warburton’s,  and  have  made  regular  reports  to  our 
Board. 

For  what  Board  do  you  attend  ? — The  Saint  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  and  Saint  George 
the  Martyr  parishes ;  I  can  put  in,  if  the  Committee  please,  a  book  containing  some 
of  those  reports,  begging  the  Committee  to  understand  that  our  Board  is  a  mixed 
body,  that  occasionally  they  take  away  my  reports,  and  I  lose  them,  but  they  are 
still  regularly  made,  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  them  constantly  six 
times  a  year  for  years. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  patients  in  Mr.  Warburton's  establishment? 

— I  have  visited  them  in  the  morning  early,  at  noon,  and  as  late  as  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening. 

What  is  the  general  result  of  your  visitations  ? — The  general  result,  as  I  have 
seen  it,  going  straight  into  the  asylum,  not  waiting  for  any  introduction,  is  that  they 
are  cleaner  than  lunatics  are  in  the  parish  workhouse,  that  their  clothes  are  in 
better  order  than  they  are  at  the  parish  workhouse,  and  that  they  are  better  fed  than 
at  the  parish  workhouse,  because  the  Committee  will  find  in  one  of  these  notes,  one 
of  them  tells  me,  having  recovered,  that  he  has  been  allowed  to  sell  his  surplus  food ; 

I  have  not  depended  upon  my  own  observations,  but  I  have  inquired  of  three  or  four 
recovered  lunatics  that  have  come  from  thence  how  they  were  treated,  and  what 
the  general  circumstances  of  management  were;  in  the  case  of  bruises,  for  example, 
which  I  consider  important  with  respect  to  lunatics ;  whenever  a  lunatic  has  been 
bruised,  my  method  of  examining  him  would  be  this,  the  keeper  would  be  put  out 
of  the  room,  if  the  lunatic  gave  an  account  of  the  bruise  to  me,  and  said  it  was 
inflicted  by  somebody  else,  I  should  put  the  lunatic  out  of  the  room,  and  call  the 
keeper,  and  make  an  examination  of  him  ;  all  this  I  have  done  repeatedly,  and 
I  have  not,  in  any  one  instance  that  I  can  remember,  seen  an  individual  who  has 
been  bruised  in  any  attempt  to  coerce  him. 

You  say  you  visit  the  establishment  six  times  a  year? — And  twice  with  the 
overseers. 

How  much  time  do  you  give  to  those  visitations  ?— Generally  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

How  many  patients  have  you  in  that  establishment  belonging  to  your  parish? — - 
From  sixteen  to  twentv-two,  but  then  I  do  not  rely  upon  my  opinion  of  those 
patients,  because  those  "patients  might  be  got  ready  for  me;  but  when  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  passing  through  the  lunatic  asylum,  I  make  it  a  point  to  converse  with  the 
other  patients,  and  to  stay  a  considerable  time  in  the  wards,  looking  about  me  to 
see  how  matters  are,  and  as  far  as  I  go,  I  should  say  that  I  always  found  the  place 
extremely  cleanly,  and  that  I  should  consider,  upon  the  whole,  that  a  lunatic  is  as 
w7ell  taken  care  of  as  a  pauper;  now,  for  example,  at  our  workhouse,  they  have  meat 
four  times  a  week ;  1  have  made  inquiries,  and  I  think  at  Mr.  \V  arburton’s  they 
have  it  six  times  a  week.  ...... 
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Do  you  consider  that  an  inspection  of  one  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  eight  times 
a  year  authorizes  you  to  make  this  general  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
establishment ;  do  you  consider  that  that  is  sufficient  time  for  you  not  only  minutely 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  twenty-two  patients  under  your  especial  care, 
by  sending  the  keeper  out  of  the  room  and  the  whole  process  you  have  described, 
but  also  to  examine  into  the  general  condition  of  the  other  pauper  patients? — Yes. 

You  have  stated  that  such  is  the  abundance  of  food  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  esta¬ 
blishment,  that  one  of  the  pauper  patients  was  enabled,  out  of  his  own  portion,  to 
sell  some,  to  whom  did  he  sell  it  ? — I  did  not  inquire. 

Do  you  conceive  that  it  is  a  good  thing  in  any  asylum  of  that  kind,  where  patients 
are  suffering  from  bodily  as  well  as  mental  malady,  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  their  food;  does  not  a  suspicion  arise  in  your  mind  that  he  might  have  sold 
that  food  to  a  patient? — It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  open  to  any  objection. 

Then  you  would  not  be  dissatisfied  at  one  of  your  pauper  patients  buying  the 
surplus  food  of  another  patient  ? — Certainly  not,  because  if  he  bought  it,  it  would 
imply  that  he  had  an  appetite  to  eat  it,  and  I  do  not  consider  that  the  circumstance 
of  a  person  being  a  lunatic  necessarily  implies  a  bad  state  of  bodily  health. 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  much  to  the  disease  of  the  mind? — I  have 
always  every  year  a  certain  number  of  patients  under  my  care  in  that  respect. 

Having  a  certain  number  of  patients  afflicted  with  that  malady  under  your  care, 
have  you  or  not  ever  attended  to  diet  as  an  essential  point  ? — Certainly. 

You  think  that  eating  too  much,  or  eating  too  little,  might  be  of  injurious  conse¬ 
quence  ? — Certainly,  when  a  patient  is  ill,  not  otherwise. 

Did  you  ever  go  there  on  a  Sunday  ? — Never ;  I  have  inspected  them  at  regular 
periods. 

Were  those  visits  on  any  particular  days? — I  have  never  kept  the  exact  day, 
being  desirous  of  going  without  any  preparation. 

Have  your  visits  generally  taken  place  about  the  same  time? — Yes,  within  a  few 
days. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  infirmary? — Yes,  I  have  been. 

Do  you  consider  the  infirmary  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  to  be  wholesome, 
clean  and  well  regulated? — Whenever  I  have  seen  it,  it  has  been  wholesome  and 
clean. 

And  you  have  always  seen  the  patients  in  that  establishment? — I  have;  I  have 
never  seen  above  two  or  three  in  the  infirmary. 

Have  you  ever  visited  the  patients  upon  Saturdays  and  Sundays? — I  have  upon 
Saturdays. 

Are  you  aware  of  their  treatment  upon  a  Sunday  ? — I  know  nothing  of  their 
treatment  on  Sunday,  not  being  there. 


Alexander  Frampton,  M.  D.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Dr.  YOU  are  one  of  the  visitors  appointed  by  the  College  of  Physicians? — I  am 

A.  Frampton.  for  the  present  year. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  visitor?  —  One  year  only;  they  are  appointed 
annually. 

Is  this  the  first  year  that  you  have  been  a  visitor? — No;  I  have  several  times 
been  a  commissioner. 

At  whose  instance  have  you  attended  to-day  ?  —  By  the  request  of  Doctor 
Warburton. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  offer  to  the  Committee  any  statement  you  may 
think  it  right  to  make  ? — I  have  only  to  reply  to  any  questions  which  the  Committee 
may  ask  me. 

What  is  your  general  opinion  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  houses? — My 
general  opinion  is,  that  they  are  most  excellently  regulated  ;  that  they  are,  upon  the 
whole,  very  clean  and  very  well  attended  to  in  all  respects,  as  far  as  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing. 

Have  you  ever  visited  the  infirmary  at  those  establishments  ? — Not  particularly. 

Did  you  ever  visit  the  rooms  called  the  infirmary,  at  the  White  House  at  Bethnal 
Green  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  particularly. 

Then  you  cannot  give  any  information  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  state  of  that 
infirmary  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  whether  I  have  seen  the  infirmary  or  no  I  do  not  know, 
we  make  a  point  of  visiting  every  apartment  in  the  house. 

Have  you  ever  visited  all  the  crib-rooms  ? — Constantly. 


What 
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What  means  had  you  of  ascertaining  whether  you  had  seen  every  room  in  that 
establishment? — We  have  hunted  out  every  possible  place,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  doubt  but  that  we  have  seen  every  part. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  Bethlem  ?— -  Not  to  New  Bethlem. 

Comparing  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  with  the  other  establishments  for  the 
reception  of  paupers,  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  a  very  good  and 
well  regulated  establishment  ? — I  think  it  a  very  good  and  well  regulated  establish¬ 
ment,  in  comparison  with  any  other. 

Therefore  the  Committee  take  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  those  pauper  esta¬ 
blishments  in  examining  Mr.  Warburton  s  establishment  ? — It  is  very  numerous,  and 
perhaps  more  crowded  than  any  other ;  at  present  it  is  far  more  numerous  than  any 
other  establishment. 

The  Committee  find  it  hinted  in  the  Report,  that  the  commissioners  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  establishment ;  have  you  any  thing  to 
state  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  establishment  being  insufficient  for  the 
number  of  patients  admitted  ? — The  commissioners  have  occasionally  recommended 
an  enlargement  of  the  premises,  and  considerable  enlargements  have  been  made 
within  my  recollection. 

With  regard  to  the  deficiency  of  ventilation,  has  it  ever  fallen  to  your  duty  to 
make  remonstrances  upon  the  subject  of  ventilation  ? — It  is  always  a  point  we 
particularly  attend  to ;  if  we  have  had  occasion  to  remonstrate  it  is  noticed  in  our 
Report. 

The  Committee  understand  you  to  state,  that  compared  with  other  pauper  esta¬ 
blishments  you  did  not  consider  Mr.  Warburton’s  to  be  very  much  above  par? — Not 
much  above  par. 

Do  you  consider  Mr.  Warburtcn’s  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  those  establish¬ 
ments  ? — I  think  there  are  some  circumstances  in  the  White  House  that  are 
unfavourable ;  the  house  is  not  so  good  a  house  as  some  others  are,  but  I  think  upon 
the  whole  it  is  a  very  well  regulated  house. 

You  consider  the  management  and  regulation  very  good? — I  am  sure  it  is  ;  but 
I  would  be  understood  to  speak  more  particularly  of  a  distant  time,  when  I  had 
more  intercourse  with  the  house  than  I  have  had  of  late. 

About  what  year  might  that  be? — Some  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  years  back 
perhaps. 

In  your  opinion,  it  is  a  very  good  house? — It  is. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  crib-room  in  which  there  was  a  window  without  glass  ? — 
Yes,  I  dare  say  I  have ;  I  was  yesterday  in  many  crib-rooms  without  glass. 

At  Mr.  Warburton’s  ? — No ;  we  made  another  visitation  yesterday. 

Where  did  you  go  to  ? — We  went  to  the  three  houses  at  Battersea,  Larkhall  Lane, 
Clapham,  Tooting  and  Peckbam. 

Have  you  observed  a  room  without  glass  at  Mr.  Warburton’s? — I  have  no  doubt 
I  have,  because  it  is  usual ;  I  have  no  doubt  I  have  seen  all  the  rooms  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment. 

You  do  not  consider  that  circumstance  any  objection  to  the  establishment? — No. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  county  lunatic  asylum  ? — I  have  not. 

Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  cure  of  lunatics  ? — I  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  lunatics. 

You  have  not  thought  it  part  of  your  duty  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  inspec¬ 
tion  either  to  examine  New  Bedlam  or  to  examine  any  lunatic  asylum  in  order  to 
form  a  comparative  view  of  the  treatment  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  and  those  other 
establishments  near  London  ? — I  have  not  examined  any  of  those  asylums. 

How  many  visitations  do  you  make  to  each  lunatic  asylum  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? 
—  Seldom  more  than  one,  excepting  to  those  large  establishments. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  esta¬ 
blishment  is  formed  upon  that  annual  visit? — Yes. 

How  long  does  that  annual  visit  generally  last  ? — Several  hours. 

When  you  speak  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  being  well  regulated,  you 
speak  from  having  seen  it  once  a  year  ?— We  have  generally  seen  it  twice  a  yeaf, 
we  have  seen  it  twice  this  year. 

Do  they  never  know  when  you  are  going  there  r — Never. 
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Mr.  John  Main ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

AT  whose  instance  do  you  attend  here  to  day  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  I  was  summoned 
here  on  Monday,  and  a  message  was  left  at  my  house  last  night  to  attend  here  to 
day,  but  by  whom  it  was  left  I  can  hardly  say. 

You  are  one  of  the  directors  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I  have  been  so  about  eight  years. 

In  that  capacity  have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  treatment  that  the 
pauper  lunatics  of  that  parish  have  received  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  at 
Bethnal  Green  ?— I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  pauper  lunatics  sometimes 
twice  and  three  times  a  year,  and  the  observations  that  I  have  made  from  time  to 
time  have  always  been  very  satisfactory  to  me. 

Who  is  the  surgeon  that  visits  the  pauper  lunatics  on  the  part  of  the  parish  of 
Saint  Pancras  ? — The  first  part  of  the  time  that  I  visited,  Mr.  Matthias  was  the 
surgeon  and  Mr.  ITopham  was  the  parish  apothecary  ;  but  they  are  both  dead  within 
the  last  five  years  ;  Mr.  Dillon  has  been  the  surgeon  apothecary. 

How  often  is  he  expected  by  the  parish  to  visit  those  patients  ? — Very  frequently  ; 
but  there  is  no  limited  number  of  times  for  him  to  visit,  I  believe  he  visits  them 
upon  the  average  once  in  three  weeks. 

Do  the  directors  of  the  poor  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  inquiry  of  Mr.  Dillon 
whether  he  has  so  visited  them? — Mr.  Dillon  goes  w'hen  it  is  convenient  for  him, 
and  he  is  expected  to  say  that  he  has  been  there,  to  give  his  report  upon  the  state  of 
the  patients. 

To  whom  does  he  report  the  opinion  he  forms  upon  his  visitation  ? — To  the 
committee  for  general  purposes ;  there  is  a  vestry,  and  they  appoint  a  committee 
for  general  purposes  to  manage  every  thing,  and  I  am  one  of  that  committee. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  every  one  of  those  reports  made  by 
Mr.  Dillon  upon  that  subject  has  been  submitted  to  you  as  one  of  that  committee? — 
They  have  always  been  verbal  reports ;  there  has  been  no  written  report  only  when 
the  board  of  directors  go  with  the  surgeon. 

Therefore  any  observations  that  Mr.  Dillon  has  submitted  to  the  parish  of  Saint 
Pancras  you  have  been  acquainted  with  ? — Certainly. 

Has  he  ever  called  your  attention  to  any  case  that  has  required  different  treat¬ 
ment  from  that  which  has  been  practised  ? — Never  to  my  recollection. 

Did  he  ever  state  to  the  committee  of  which  you  are  a  member,  that  improper 
treatment  was  practised  towards  the  pauper  lunatics  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establish¬ 
ment?— I  have  always  understood  that  he  was  satisfied  wdth  the  treatment  that  the 
pauper  lunatics  had  there,  that  has  been  the  general  understanding  up  to  within  these 
very  few  months. 

And  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  you  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  pauper  lunatics  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment,  in  consequence  not 
only  of  your  own  observation,  but  of  the  reports  that  Mr.  Dillon  has  made  to  you? — 
Perfectly  satisfied ;  if  it  had  been  otherwise  Mr.  Dillon  would  have  had  orders  to 
make  a  special  report  upon  any  special  case. 

You  have  always  understood  that  proper  medical  treatment  was  afforded  those 
patients? — We  always  depended  upon  him  for  that,  and  if  any  particular  treat¬ 
ment  was  necessary  he  communicated  with  the  resident  apothecary  at  the  esta¬ 
blishment  ;  he  has  mentioned  that  such  a  patient  was  very  poorly  at  his  last  visitation, 
and  the  general  order  has  been,  under  such  circumstances,  for  him  to  visit  again  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and  to  see  how  the  patient  was. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  of  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Blacklock, 
a  schoolmaster  in  Kentish  T  own  ? — Very  well. 

Can  you  state  the  circumstances  of  that  case  after  he  was  sent  to  Mr.  Warburton’s 
establishment? — I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  they  were. 

How  was  he  treated  there  ? — I  cannot  say,  he  was  in  such  a  bad  bodily  state,  that 
I  should  suppose  he  was  confined  principally  to  his  bed,  or  to  the  infirmary. 

Did  Mr.  Dillon  represent  to  the  directors  of  the  poor  that  the  infirmary  in  which 
he  found  him  was  in  an  improper  state?— Never. 

Did  you  ever  accompany  Mr.  Dillon  into  the  infirmary  of  that  establishment  ? — 
No,  I  never  saw  the  infirmary;  if  we  had  any  patients  in  the  infirmary,  I  should 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  have  gone  there  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  being  there  when 
any  one  of  our  lunatic  poor  was  confined  in  the  infirmary. 

Pid  not  you  go  to  the  infirmary  with  Mr.  Dillon? — Never;  I  never  knew  which 
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was  the  infirmary;  I  have  heard  Mr.  Dillon  frequently  say,  that  it  was  only  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  that  he  himself  had  seen  the  infirmary. 

Did  you  not  go  up  by  a  step  ladder  into  it?  —I  believe  that  is  the  way  into  it,  but 
I  never  was.  in  the  infirmary;  I  have  looked  in  at  the  window,  it  is  a  window  from 
the  stairs,  but  I  never  was  in  the  infirmary. 

Had  you  any  representation  from  Mr.  Dillon  about  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Ferguson,  who  died  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment? — No;  Mr.  Dillon  had 
been  to  see  the  patients,  and  upon  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  he  said  that 
Ferguson  was  very  ill,  and  he  hardly  expected  to  see  him  alive  again ;  Ferguson 
was  always  in  a  bad  way. 

Then  you  relied  entirely  upon  Mr.  Dillon  for  the  good  or  bad  management  of 
those  pauper  lunatics? — We  always  considered  that  Mr.  Dillon  was  responsible  to 
make  any  complaint,  if  there  was  any  to  be  made. 

How  many  times  a  year  do  you  go  to  see  this  establishment? — I  believe  very 
seldom  more  than  twice  ;  I  have  been  twice  this  year  already. 

Did  you  see  the  whole  of  the  establishment  when  you  went  there? — I  believe 
completely. 

When  you  went  to  see  that  establishment,  what  did  you  see? — I  never  understood 
that  there  was  any  restraint. 

Did  you  go  over  the  whole  establishment? — Certainly. 

How  came  you  not  to  see  the  infirmary  ? — I  should  have  seen  the  infirmary  if  there 
had  been  a  patient  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras  ;  I  should  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  have  seen  that  patient. 

Did  you  go  merely  to  see  the  paupers  of  the  parish  of  Pancras,  or  did  you  see  all 
the  rooms  in  the  house? — I  believe  we  saw  all  the  rooms  in  the  house. 

Then  how  is  it  that  you  never  saw  the  infirmary  ? — I  do  not  say  that  I  never  saw 
the  infirmary,  but  that  I  never  was  in  the  infirmary  ;  I  saw  it  when  I  passed. 

What  do  you  mean  by  seeing  a  room  ? — If  I  pass  a  window  and  see  a  room,  I  say 
that  I  see  the  room  ;  I  saw  that  there  were  beds  in  the  room. 

Supposing  you  received  any  complaints  from  any  of  the  friends  of  the  pauper 
lunatics,  of  the  ill  usage  of  any  lunatic  in  the  house,  what  is  your  mode  of  investigating 
that  charge  r — I  should  think  it  was  my  duty  to  propose  to  the  committee  for  general 
purposes,  that  a  part  of  them,  with  the  medical  gentlemen,  should  go  to  see  what 
that  complaint  was,  and  inquire  into  it. 

When  was  the  last  complaint  of  that  nature  made  to  the  committee  for  general 
purposes  in  that  parish? — I  do  not  recollect  that  any  such  complaint  was  made  ex¬ 
cept  very  lately;  then  the  person  was  sent  there  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and 
upon  the  Friday  or  Saturday  he  was  removed  to  Bedlam ;  the  wife  of  that  party 
came  to  complain  that  he  had  received  a  very  great  injury  by  being  bound  ;  it  was 
represented  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  they  summoned  Mr.  Jennings  to  attend 
the  committee  upon  the  next  Friday,  to  examine  how  it  was  that  the  man  received 
this  injury  ;  and  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  the  man  came  bound  to  the  work- 
house  by  cords  very  tightly,  but  he  had  been  bled  in  the  arm  and  the  stagnation  of 
that  blackened  all  his  arm  before  he  was  removed  ;  he  was  three  or  four  days  at 
Bethnal  Green  and  then  he  was  removed  to  Bedlam,  and  we  discovered  then  from 
the  woman’s  own  statement  and  our  examination,  that  what  injury  the  man  sus¬ 
tained  wras  prior  to  his  coming  into  the  charge  of  the  parish. 

Has  not  your  attention  been  very  much  turned  to  the  subject  of  asylums  for 
lunatics? — No. 

Have  you  not  taken  a  very  active  part  with  regard  to  a  proposition  for  building 
a  general  lunatic  asylum  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  ?—  No,  I  never  have, 

Have  you  not  had  frequent  discussions  in  your  vestry  whether  you  should  recom¬ 
mend  the  building  of  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum  ? — It  has  been  moved  two  or  three 
times  before  the  vestry. 

Did  not  you  oppose  the  building  of  a  lunatic  asylum  ? — I  did  not  oppose  it. 


Mr. 

John  Main. 


23  June  1827. 


Mr.  Matthew  Davis ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

WHAT  are  you? — I  am  superintendent  of  one  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  establish¬ 
ments. 

Is  that  the  establishment  adjoining  the  White  House  ?—  \  es. 

By  whose  direction  do  you  attend  here?— By  direction  of  Dr.  Warburton. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  .to  state  the  object  of  your  attendance  to  day? — 
I  understand  the  cause  of  my  attendance  is  to  state  how'  many  times  a  week 
557.  S  Mr.  Warburton 
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Mr.  Mr.  Warburton  and  the  doctor  visits  the  establishment ;  I  will  say,  that  on  Tuesday 

Matthew  Davis.  and  Friday  Mr.  Warburton  and  Dr.  Warburton  visit  the  establishment. 

— — - J  You  are  speaking  of  the  White  House  ? — No,  I  am  speaking  of  Bethnal  House. 

23  June  1827.  Have  you  many  pauper  patients  in  that  establishment? — I  have  290. 

How  many  are  there  in  the  other  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Are  all  yours  pauper  patients  ? — No,  there  are  some  private. 

Do  you  mean  that  there  are  that  number  of  pauper  patients  in  your  establish¬ 
ment  alone,  independently  of  the  White  House-? — Yes. 

How  many  of  those  are  males  and  how  many  females  ? — About  half  and  half. 

How  many  keepers  have  you  for  the  pauper  lunatics  ? — Four  men  and  four  women. 

Do  you  keep  four  keepers  for  the  male  pauper  patients  alone  ? — Yes. 

And  four  for  the  women  ?  — Yes. 

Have  you  increased  them  lately? — No,  about  thirty  has  been  the  regular  number 
of  servants. 

Who  is  your  medical  attendant  ? — Mr.  Dunston,  Mr.  Cordell,  and  Mr.  Dunston’s 
assistant. 

Generally  speaking  do  you  follow  the  same  system  in  your  establishment  as  they 
do  in  the  White  House  ? — My  instructions  have  been  to  treat  the  patients  with  every 
kindness. 

But  you  follow  nearly  the  same  system  ? — Yes. 

Are  the  pauper  patients  in  Bethnal  House,  patients  belonging  to  the  different 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  ? — They  include  Middlesex  and  the  country. 

Can  you  state  how  many  you  suppose  you  have  that  are  pauper  patients  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  or  Westminster,  or  London? — Sixty-seven  women 
belonging  to  Middlesex  ;  and  I  think  there  are  ninety-seven  altogether. 

Have  those  pauper  patients  ever  been  visited  by  the  Middlesex  magistrates? — By 
Colonel  Clitheroe  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bouverie,  a  few  days  ago. 

But  previous  to  that  investigation  those  pauper  patients  were  never  visited  by  the 
Middlesex  magistrates  ? — No. 

Who  were  they  visited  by  ? — By  officers  belonging  to  the  parish,  the  medical 
attendant  belonging  to  the  parish. 

Have  you  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Middlesex  magistrates  conceived 
that  there  were  any  pauper  patients  in  your  establishment? — I  should  suppose  so, 
because  it  was  always  returned  with  the  White  House ;  I  have  seen  Lord  Robert 
Seymour  at  Bethnal  House  ;  Lord  Robert  Seymour  has  been  over  Bethnal  House. 

Had  you  pauper  patients  belonging  to  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  your  establish¬ 
ment  last  year?— Yes,  I  have  had  them  for  years. 

Had  you  not  more  pauper  patients  in  the  year  1826  than  you  have  now?— -No, 
about  the  same. 


Luna ,  25°  die  Junii ,  1827* 
ROBERT  GORDON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Dr.  Robert  Hooper ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Dr.  YOU  are  a  physician  attending  upon  the  poor  of  St.  Mary-le-bone  parish? — 

Robert  Hooper.  I  am. 

- - - '  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  periodically  visiting  the  establishment  of  Mr.  War- 

25  June  1827.  burton,  with  Mr.  Goodyer  and  the  surgeon? — I  have. 

How  often  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — Regularly  once  in  the  month,  and  at  other 
times  perhaps,  if  it  were  necessary  ;  that  happens  but  now  and  then. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the  male  infirmary  ? — I  do  not  know  of  such  a  place  by 
that  name  ; '  I  know  of  no  particular  name,  except  the  White  House. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  any  room  in  the  White  House  appropriated  to  the  sick 
male  patients  ? — There  is  a  place  that  I  have  been  in  frequently  to  see  those  who 
were  under  acute  disease,  when  I  paid  my  visits,  which  was  the  convalescent  de¬ 
partment  ;  I  do  not  know  it  by  the  name  of  the  male  infirmary,  probably  it  is  the 
same.  ‘ 


When 
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When  did  you  first  go  into  that  room  ? — It  must  have  been  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Goodyer,  the  surgeon,  states,  that  he  went  into  the  male  infirmary  about  eight 
months  ago,  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  existed  till  about  eight  months  ago,  and 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  communication  of  the  discovery  of  that  room  made 
by  Mr.  Birdvvood,  that  he  went  into  the  male  infirmary ;  the  Committee  wish  to 
ask  you  whether  you  ever  heard  of  that  male  infirmary  previous  to  this  discovery 
taking  place? — I  have  heard  of  patients  going  from  the  places  where  they  were 
generally  confined  into  others,  as  they  recovered  or  were  recovering,  which  we  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  convalescent  department. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  room  previous  to  its^  being  discovered  by  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Birdwood,  at  the  time  Mr.  Goodyer  states  he  first  knew  of  it  ? — I  recollect 
about  four  or  five  months  ago,  Mr.  Hall  told  me  that  he  had  discovered  a  place ; 
I  do  not  recollect  that  name  being  given  to  the  place,  and  of  course  I  knew  nothing 
of  that  place  unless  I  had  been  taken  into  it ;  I  knew  it  by  no  name ;  I  believe  that 
I  have  been  all  round  the  house  upon  very  many  occasions  ;  1  do  not  know  that 
any  one  place  has  been  kept  from  my  inspection  ;  if  there  has  been  a  place  called 
the  male  infirmary,  I  do  not  know  it  by  that  name. 

Were  you  not  there  when  Mr.  Goodyer  discovered  the  room? — No,  I  have  not 
been  into  any  room  lately ;  now  if  it  is  only  within  these  eight  months,  I  have  not 
been  in  it. 

When  Mr.  Hall  explained  to  you  that  he  had  discovered  that  room,  and  described 
the  state  of  that  room  to  you,  did  you  recollect  that  you  had  ever  been  in  that  room? 

- — I  have  not  been  into  any  room  that  answers  to  such  appellation  ;  but  I  believe 
I  have  been  in  every  room  of  the  house. 

When  Mr.  Hall  mentioned  to  you  that  he  had  made  a  discovery  of  a  room,  did 
it  strike  you  that  that  was  a  discovery  to  yourself  also,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Hall,  or 
did  it  appear  to  you  that  it  was  a  room  you  had  been  in  ? — I  believe  so ;  I  had  no 
idea  of  there  being  a  room  in  that  house  which  I  had  not  been  in  ;  it  made  very 
little  impression  upon  me  at  the  time. 

Did  he  describe  the  room  to  you? — No  ;  I  think  as  I  was  going  through  a  ward 
of  the  infirmary  at  Mary-le-bone,  he  said,  “  we  have  been  into  a  ward  that  we  had 
not  seen  before,”  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Goodyer ;  I  turned  round  and  said, 
“  what  is  that  ?”  he  said,  “  a  place  we  have  discovered,”  but  he  gave  no  name  to  it. 

Was  there  not  an  apartment  discovered  upon  that  occasion  which  you  had  not 
seen  before  ? — I  believe  I  have  been  in  every  part  of  the  house ;  but  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  the  nature  of  my  visit  at  this  house  ;  I  go  there  whenever  I  am 
requested  to  go,  and  regularly  once  in  a  month ;  I  am  accompanied  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  surgeon  of  the  establishment,  and  Mr.  Goodyer  the  apothecary  ;  they  have  to 
attend  to  my  directions,  and  they  have  also  to  attend  to  the  directions  given  to  them 
by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  ;  I  have  but  one  duty  to  attend  to,  which  is  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  minds  of  the  patients  I  go  to  visit ;  my  attention  is  given  wholly  to 
that ;  if  there  happens  to  be  any  acute  bodily  disease  that  any  of  the  patients  are 
suffering  under,  at  the  time  that  I  make  my  visit  there,  the  regular  medical  attendants 
for  bodily  infirmities  profit  by  my  presence,  and  ask  my  opinion,  and  I  say  what 
I  think  is  proper ;  but  my  visit  there  is  solely  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  minds  of 
the  poor  who  are  placed  there  by  the  guardians. 

If  your  attention  is  particularly  turned  to  the  minds  of  the  patients,  you  can  state 
whether  you  consider  that  any  curative  process  with  reference  to  the  mind  goes  on 
in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  ? — In  a  general  way  there  is ;  for  example,  there 
are  many  patients  that  I  direct  to  have  porter  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  there  are 
many  patients  that  I  order  a  fuller  diet,  for  there  are  many  that  I  desire  to  be  kept 
upon  a  more  abstemious  plan ;  there  are  many  that  I  direct  setons  to  be  put  into  . 
their  necks,  or  issues  ;  for  many  I  order  blisters,  and  for  many  I  order  medicine. 

How  often  do  you  return  to  see  whether  your  orders  are  complied  with,  and  to 
see  the  effect  of  that  treatment? — Monthly. 

Therefore  you  only  attend  monthly,  after  having  directed  this  curative  process  to 
proceed,  to  see  the  effect  of  that  process  ? — Certainly. 

And  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  directions  are  attended  to  ? — I  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary ;  if  any  case  appears  to  me  to  require  my  attendance  oftener, 

I  have  gone  and  seen  it,  but  my  orders  are  to  attend  once  a  month. 

Is  a  report  made  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  month,  of  what  has  been  done  according 
to  your  direction? — I  have  my  own  book  before  me,  and  when  John  Thomas  comes 
in,  I  know  him ;  I  see  what  I  have  ordered  ;  if  I  have  ordered  any  thing,  and  I  of 
course  direct  my  inquiries  whether  such  and  such  things  have  been  attended  to. 
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Then  you  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Committee  that  you  consider  that  a  curative 
process  does  go  on  in  that  establishment  with  regard  to  the  mind  ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  consider  that  to  be  efficient? — No,  certainly  not;  in  the  generality  of 
cases  it  is  very  good,  but  for  many  it  is  quite  inefficient. 

You  consider  it  in  some  cases  efficient  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  explain  how  you  came  to  answer  this  inquiry  in  the  following  manner, 
which  was  contained  in  a  letter  sent  to  you  ;  “  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  pauper  lunatics,  as  now  adopted  in  your  parish,  as  to 
the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  to  promote  cure,  and  the  expediency  of  establishing 
a  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  county  ?  Answer.  It  is  totally  inefficient  to  promote  cure. 
R.  Hooper,  M.  D.  ?” — It  is  very  correct;  I  believe  my  evidence  is  to  the  same 
effect ;  there  are  many  cases  that  are  perfectly  incurable,  perhaps  one  half ;  it  matters 
not  where  they  are. 

Does  your  answer  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  treatment  to  promote  cure  refer  to 
those  patients  that  are  incurable  ? — No. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  that? — The  patients  that  are  sent  there  are 
many  of  them  epileptic  patients,  whose  minds  are  after  an  epileptic  paroxysm  or 
attack,  very  much  deranged,  and  who,  during  the  epileptic  attack,  are  very  un¬ 
manageable,  they  are  generally  incurable  cases ;  now  I  conceive  that  such  cases,  if 
they  are  looked  after  to  see  that  they  do  not  hurt  themselves,  that  they  are  taken 
proper  care  of  under  the  paroxysm  of  their  epilepsy,  and  that  they  have  comfort 
afforded  to  them  when  the  paroxysm  goes  by,  are  as  well  there  as  in  any  other  place 
affording  them  similar  attention.  There  are  very  many  melancholy,  whose  aberra¬ 
tions  of  mind  constitute  w'hat  we  term  melancholy  madness ;  I  do  not  think  the 
situation  at  all  calculated  to  effect  the  cure  of  melancholy  madness.  There  are 
some  few  that  go  there  under  acute  maniacal  sufferings,  furious  madness,  the  place 
is  perfectly  inefficient  for  the  cure  of  those  I  conceive ;  perhaps  another  class  may  be 
said  to  be  those  that  have  delusions,  cases  of  lunacy,  I  do  not  think  that  place  well 
calculated  to  remove  delusions  ;  that  is  the  distinction  that  I  take. 

You  divide  the  patients  into  four  classes? — I  would. 

-  Of  those  four  classes  three  you  conceive  receive  no  benefit  in  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Warburton ;  the  epileptic  you  conceive  properly  taken  care  of  at  Mr.  War- 
burton’s  ? — Yes. 

And  the  other  three  you  conceive  are  left  without  an  efficient  system  of  cure  ? — 
Precisely. 

.  Those  three  you  conceive  receive  no  advantage  from  the  treatment  they  receive  at 
Mr.  Warburton’s? — They  do  not  derive  efficient  advantage. 

Did  the  former  part  of  your  evidence  rather  allude  to  the  alleviation  than  to  the 
cure  of  that  description  of  patients  ? — Yes. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  whatever  you  said  previously,  allevi¬ 
ation  and  not  cure  has  been  the  object  of  your  evidence? — Yes. 

Do  not  you  consider  that  the  pauper  patients  to  whom  your  attention  is  confined 
are  sent  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  more  as  a  place  of  safe  custody  than  with 
reference  to  the  removal  of  their  mental  disorder  ? — I  think  in  general  that  may  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  patients  labouring  under  mental  affliction  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  generally  as  invalids,  and  that  they  ought  frequently  have  medicine  adminis¬ 
tered  to  them  ?—  I  would  say,  following  up  the  division  I  have  instituted,  that  those 
who  are  suffering  under  acute  maniacal  paroxysms  are  very  much  benefited  generally 
by  those  means  that  are  considered  and  which  are  adopted  as  curative,  that  very 
many  of  those  of  another  division,  that  I  consider  to  be  cases  of  lunacy  or  in  a  de¬ 
lusive  state  of  mind,  are  benefited  by  arrangement  and  management  and  diet  more 
than  by  medicine  ;  I  would  say  that  the  other  division,  epileptic  patients,  occasionally 
require  medicine,  because  other  diseases  supervene  from  the  epileptic  attacks ;  the 
other  class,  consisting  of  melancholy,  are  very  much  benefited  by  medicine  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  very  much  more  by  management. 

You  know  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  well,  there  are  from  160  to  170  male 
pauper  patients  in  that  establishment,  how  many  of  those  1 70  patients  should  you 
imagine  ought  to  be  under  process  of  medicine  ? — Perhaps  ten  or  twelve. 

Not  more? — 1  should  think  not. 

Is  there  no  room  in  that  house  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  where  pauper  patients  in 
a  sickly  and  dying  state  are  conveyed  from  their  constant  chambers  for  sleeping  ?-r- 
Yes,  I  have  seen  them  in  other  places  which  I  believe  I  mentioned  ;  convalescent 
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The  question  applies  to  pauper  patients  who  are  in  such  a  bad  state  of  health, 
either  from  epileptic  attacks  or  other  acute  disorder,  as  to  require  a  separate  apart¬ 
ment  for  their  care?— I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  than  I  have  mentioned. 

Looking  at  the  word  infirmary  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  do  you  conceive  there 
is  no  room  in  the  house  appropriated  for  such  a  purpose  ? — I  did  not  know  that 
there  was,  till  Mr.  Hall  mentioned  such  a  ward. 

When  was  your  last  visit  made  to  the  establishment  ? — Last  Friday. 

Then  after  the  mention  of  this  room  by  Mr.  Hall,  was  not  your  curiosity  excited 
to  ascertain  which  was  the  apartment  to  which  he  alluded  ? — It  made  so  little  im¬ 
pression  upon  my  mind  that  I  merely  referred  it  to  Mr.  Goodyear  and  to  Mr.  Phillips 
who  regularly  go  over  the  house ;  I  am  seated  as  the  Committee  are  now,  attended 
by  those  males  or  females  who  have  had  the  care  of  the  patients  and  by  the  master 
of  the  house ;  and  they  come  before  me  and  I  direct  my  attention  to  them,  unless 
we  go  to  see  them  from  any  cause ;  my  duty  is  not  visiting  particularly. 

Y our  duty  is  not  to  visit  the  house  and  to  see  the  accommodation  that  the  house 
affords,  but  to  watch  the  course  of  the  minds  of  the  patients? — Yes. 

So  that  whatever  goes  on  in  the  house  you  know  very  little  of? — Surely. 

So  that  in  fact  all  the  knowledge  that  you  can  state  positively  is  as  to  the  general 
sanity  or  insanity  of  the  patients  ? — That  is  what  I  more  particularly  direct  my 
attention  to,  the  rest  is  casual. 

Therefore  you  would  dislike  to  give  your  medical  opinion  of  the  patients  both  as 
to  the  manner  of  their  being  kept  and  of  their  being  managed  ? — I  should  dislike 
nothing  that  would  afford  relief  to  those  unfortunate  beings  ;  what  I  know  I  will  state 
fairly. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  the  whole  of  that  house  is  managed,  as 
far  as  the  pauper  lunatics  are  concerned,  in  a  proper  manner,  both  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  patients  and  with  regard  to  that  conduct  and  so  forth,  which 
is  essential  to  their  mental  recovery? — With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  patients, 
I  believe  they  are  very  well  looked  after  ;  with  respect  to  the  recovery  from  their 
mental  disease,  I  think  for  more  than  two  years  I  attended  very  fully  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  medicines  in  a  very  attentive  manner,  and  very  little  good  resulted  from  it ; 
the  conveniences  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  go  on  in  the  way  that  I  wished 
to  go  on,  that  opinion  I  stated  to  the  directors  of  the  poor ;  and  more  than  that, 
urged  from  year  to  year  the  necessity  of  their  building  within  their  own  walls  a  place 
to  take  care  of  their  pauper  lunatics,  as  those  situations  wTere  not  efficient  for  that 
purpose  ;  I  have  stated  that  yearly  to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  general  treatment  you  conceive  it  to  be  good,  now  the  general 
treatment  regards  the  arrangement,  the  accommodation  and  the  diet ;  now  can  you 
state  what  is  your  opinion  upon  those  three  points  ? — I  believe  the  diet  to  be  very 
good  ;  we  always  in  our  visits  there  pass  by  the  dairy  or  the  place  where  the  meat 
and  the  bread  and  every  thing  is  kept,  and  we  have  always  found  the  best  of  things 
there  ;  with  respect  to  diet  I  believe  there  is  every  attention  given  to  that,  and  that 
they  have  a  proper  diet ;  there  is  of  course  a  regular  diet  for  the  whole  house,  and 
those  maniacal  patients  that  suffer  under  delusions  have  the  same  diet  with  those 
that  suffer  under  epileptic  attacks ;  the  diet  is  general,  and  consequently  that  is  not 
an  efficient  diet ;  then  with  respect  to  arrangement,  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is 
any  thing  like  arrangement  there  tending  to  the  recovery  of  the  patients. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  their  bodily  health  and  comfort? — Their  bodily 
health  is  not  much  benefited  by  their  being  ten  and  twenty  together. 

Have  you  been  in  that  asylum  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  year  ? — Oftener  than 
that. 

Do  you  know  what  the  dietary  is  of  that  establishment? — Yes. 

Does  it  include  salt  provisions  ? — I  think  they  have  occasionally  salt  provisions. 

Do  you  consider  that  salt  provisions  are  generally  advantageous  to  persons  labour¬ 
ing  under  mental  insanity  ? — I  seldom  allow  any  of  my  patients  to  take  salt  pro¬ 
visions. 

In  fact  is  not  salt  meat  given  once  a  week? — Perhaps  it  is. 

You  think  that  is  erroneous  ? — Ihey  have  9  s.  a  w?eek  to  maintain  their  patients, 
and  they  give  their  diet  accordingly. 

When  you  give  directions  as  to  diet  with  regard  to  the  mental  cure  of  patients, 
do  you  give  those  verbally  or  put  them  down  in  writing  ? — I  put  them  down,  the 
directions  are  principally  with  respect  to  porter  or  wine  or  spirits. 

Is  there  any  book  in  which  memorandums  are  put  dowm  so  as  to  insure  a  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  your  orders  ? —There  is  a  book  or  paper,  our  directions  are  always 
written  down  and  given  to  Mr.  Jennings. 
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When  you  stated  there  was  a  deficiency  in  arrangement,  do  you  include  in  that 
the  want  of  classification? — Yes,  there  is  no  arrangement  at  all;  that  is  the  first 
step  to  be  attended  to. 

Would  you  separate  those  four  classes  you  have  mentioned? — Certainly,  I  would 
never  let  a  person  have  the  care  of  more  than  two  who  are  recovering  from  a  state 
of  insanity  ;  "but  instead  of  that  they  are  all  mingling  with  their  fellows,  and  there  is 
perhaps  one  keeper  to  take  care  of  twenty. 

Mr.  Goodyer  was  asked,  “  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Hooper  or 
Mr.  Phillips  were  aware  of  the  infirmary  as  to  which  you  have  been  examined  ?  ” 
To  which  Mr.  Goodyer  replies,  “  I  am  satisfied  they  were  not?”— Then  I  dare  say 
he  was  correct;  my  answer  was  general,  that  I  had  been  all  over  the  house 
repeatedly. 

Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  were  not  aware  of  that 
infirmary  till  you  heard  of  it  from  Mr.  Hall  ?- -Precisely. 

What  you  say  as  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  pauper  patients  in  that  establish¬ 
ment  is  matter  of  opinion  on  your  part,  and  not  derived  from  any  positive  and 
actual  knowledge  of  your  own  ? — I  have  had  no  other  knowledge  of  course  than  from 
what  I  have  seen  as  to  the  effect  produced  there. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  on  a  Sunday  ? — I  may  have  been,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

Were  you  aware  before  the  inquiries  took  place  before  the  board  of  guardians  ot 
the  poor,  that  the  crib-patients  were  confined  during  the  w'hole  of  Sunday  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

You  attended  here  to-day  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Warburton  ? — I  did. 

Do  not  you  consider  that  the  confinement  of  crib  patients  for  such  a  length  of 
time  must  be  very  injurious  to  them  ? — Certainly ;  I  consider  it  improper  to  con¬ 
fine  patients,  unless  there  be  an  order  from  a  medical  man  to  confine  the  patient; 
in  practice  I  have  no  patient  confined  unless  it  be  for  some  particular  reason  ;  for 
example,  I  had  a  gentleman  some  time  ago  who  cut  his  throat,  and  that  man  was 
obliged  to  be  confined  continually  for  more  than  six  weeks,  and  the  only  alteration 
in  his  position  was  effected  by  his  two  or  three  keepers,  about  him. 

Under  a  proper  arrangement,  even  in  such  a  case  as  that,  would  the  confinement7 
be  necessarily  confinement  hand  and  foot  to  the  floor? — No  ;  1  do  not  know  what 
case  requires  that. 

And  a  periodical  confinement  cannot  be  necessary  ? — I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Goodyer  was  also  asked,  “  Was  not  blame  thrown  upon  you  and  the  other 
medical  persons  by  the  Board  for  not  having  previously  investigated  the  house,  so 
as  to  find  out  the  existence  of  that  room?”  To  which  Mr.  Goodyer  replies,  “There 
was  some  blame  imputed  to  us,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  very  serious,  we  excused 
ourselves.”  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of  the  board  of  guardians  having 
blamed  you  and  the  other  medical  attendants  for  not  previously  discovering  the 
existence  of  that  room  ? — Certainly  I  was  never  blamed,  and  if  they  had  imputed 
any  blame  at  that  time  to  me,  it  would  have  been  very  ill  applied  ;  I  have  always 
discharged  my  duty  there ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  my  duty  nor  Mr.  Goodyer’s  to  go  to 
that  house  and  say  let  me  look  into  every  corner  and  every  cellar ;  they  went  there 
with  specific  directions  to  look  after  the  state  of  their  minds,  to  see  the  state  of  the 
places  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  in  which  they  slept,  and  to  see  that  all  things 
were  as  well  conducted,  as  to  ventilation  and  accommodation,  as  they  could  be. 

Were  you  not  present  before  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  when  an  investigation 
took  place  relative  to  that  room,  at  the  period  to  which  Mr.  Goodyer  refers  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  was. 

Were  you  not  present  in  the  room  when  the  guardians  of  the  poor  commented 
upon  your  conduct  and  the  conduct  of  the  other  medical  practitioners  for  not  having 
previously  found  out  this  room  ?— I  know  nothing  of  it  if  it  was ;  and  I  do  not 
recollect  hearing  any  thing  when  I  have  been  before  the  directors,  who  are  my 
masters,  in  sending  me  where  I  went ;  I  have  generally  been  talking  with  one  or  the 
other,  excepting  when  I  have  been  under  examination  respecting  any  particular  sub¬ 
ject  ;  I  recollect  the  time  when  I  went  there  once  in  a  year,  and  I  thought  it  so 
improper  and  so  wanting  of  attention,  that  I  was  myself  the  cause  of  monthly 
visitations  to  that  house. 

Are  you  aware  what  portion  of  air  and  exercise  the  patients  have  in  that  esta¬ 
blishment? — Very  little;  I  am  so  aw^are  of  that,  that  I  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
movers  to  endeavour  to  get  a  better  place  for  them. 

You  do  not  apprehend  that  any  curative  process  could  be  efficiently  carried  on 
without  air  and  exercise  ? — It  is  very  necessary ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  one 
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keeper  has  the  care  of  twenty  or  thirty  people,  the  Committee  will  be  struck  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  impropriety  of  it,  and  with  the  inefficiency  of  curative  means. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  keepers  that  were  in  attendance  at  that  esta¬ 
blishment  upon  the  pauper  patients  ? — I  presume  it  is  about  one  to  twenty  or 
thirty. 

Why  do  you  presume  that? — From  the  number  that  I  see  ;  that  they  are  crowded 
beyond  measure  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  that  they  are  taken  every  care  of  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  arrangements  that  they  have,  I  who  have  been  there  very  often  do  firmly 
believe ;  that  the  means  are  inefficient  for  the  purposes  of  cure  I  also  believe ;  and 
so  I  have  stated  in  my  letter,  perhaps  if  I  have  stated  “  totally  inefficient”  it  may 
be  too  strong  an  expression ;  but  the  spirit  of  my  letter  is  what  I  have  stated  now. 

Would  you  consider  one  keeper  to  twenty  patients  insufficient,  supposing  those 
twenty  patients  were  of  one  class  ? — No  ;  there  should  not  be  five  to  one  keeper  of 
melancholy,  not  perhaps  four  to  one,  and  every  case  of  acute  mania  requires  perhaps 
two  keepers,  and  when  they  are  recovering  more  especially ;  the  management  of 
a  mind  that  is  just  recovering  from  insanity  is  every  thing ;  and  if  the  patient  is 
suffered  to  be  with  others  who  are  talking  nonsense,  and  making  a  noise,  it  is  more 
likely  that  his  insanity  will  be  fixed  than  cured. 

If  it  were  practicable,  do  you  think  that  hard  labour  would  be  useful? — Very 
many  cases  would  be  cured  by  it. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Cook  Griffenhoffe ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

ARE  you  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  St.  Pancras  parish? — Yes. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  statement  relative  to  the  care  of  the  pauper 
lunatics  of  that  parish  ? — I  am  not  only  one  of  the  directors  of  the  poor,  but  I  am 
one  of  the  committee  for  general  purposes,  who  have  more  immediately  the  care  of 
the  workhouse  and  the  superintendence  of  the  pauper  lunatics  ;  I  have  attended  them 
four  or  five  times  at  Bethnal  Green,  when  they  were  brought  before  us,  and  from 
what  I  saw  there,  I  confess  that  I  neither  think  the  premises  eligible  for  the  cure, 
nor  the  treatment  adequate  to  the  cure  of  them,  and  at  the  time  that  a  circular  was 
sent  to  the  different  parishes,  I  was  very  anxious  for  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum ;  the 
rest  of  the  vestry  were  very  much  against  it ;  but  after  a  reference  to  our  medical 
man  and  several  meetings,  I  at  last  brought  them  to  agree  to  it,  nemine  contradicente, 
upon  my  reminding  them  what  was  brought  before  us  upon  our  visit.  When  we 
asked  them  “  have  you  any  thing  to  complain  of,  and  have  you  every  thing  that  you 
wish  for  ?”  one  man  looked  very  sapient  upon  the  business,  upon  which  one  of  the 
directors  said,  that  that  man  said,  I  shall  not  answer  that  question,  for  the  last  time 
I  did  I  was  jacketted.  We  asked  a  woman  if  she  had  every  thing  she  wished  for, 
and  hoped  she  would  be  better,  and  she  said  “  well,  I  will  speak  out  whatever  may 
be  the  consequence ;  I  do  not  know  what  you  pay,  but  if  you  pay  more  than  3,9.  6d. 
a  week  you  pay  too  much  ;  the  tea  is  chopped  hay,  the  soup  is  the  washing  of  the 
dishes,  and  the  meat  is  very  bad,  very  inferior;”  upon  which  Mr.  Jennings  laughed, 
and  we  smiled,  and  she  went  away.  There  was  another  woman,  who  said,  “  Do 
you,  gentlemen,  just  come  and  look  round,  and  ask  us  whether  we  have  every  thing 
we  wish  for,  and  then  go  away,  because  if  that  is  all  you  do,  you  had  better  stay 
away,  and  save  the  parish  the  expense  of  your  carriages.”  Therefore,  I  conclude , 
we  cannot  do  much  good. 

•  At  what  time  was  it  when  the  woman  complained  of  the  diet  ?—- It  was  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  pauper  who  so  complained  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  there  are 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  women  belonging  to  our  parish. 

What  do  you  know  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Elton  ? — In  order  to  ascertain  the 
interior  arrangement  we  went  over  the  house  every  time,  but  we  merely  went  into 
the  rooms  and  the  dormitories,  and  I  found  that  the  counterpanes  were  piece  coun¬ 
terpanes,  equally  clean  and  equally  whole,  and  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  that ; 

I  asked  if  there  had  been  any  pauper  that  had  been  there  that  had  recovered,  upon 
which  Mr.  Grant,  our  clergyman,  said  “  Yes,  there  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  Elton, 
and  I  will  send  him  to  you Elton  came  with  his  wife,  and  he  stated  that  he  was 
confined  in  a  crib  ;  I  recollected  his  countenance  immediately,  and  he  recollected 
me ;  I  said  “  had  you  come  from  that  crib  to  us,”  and  he  said,  he  had  more  than 
once  or  twice  been  brought  from  the  crib  to  us,  though  we  were  not  aware  that  he 
was  in  a  crib  at  the  time ;  I  then  asked  him  what  he  had  for  breakfast,  he  said  he 
had  oatmeal,  upon  which  his  wife  said,  “  I  clubbed  sixpence,  and  my  son-in-law 
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Mr.  clubbed  sixpence,  and  we  got  him  tea.”  Elton  replied,  putting  his  hand  upon  his 

.  C.  Griff cnhoffe.  wifey  and  the  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes,  “  Yes,  you  did,  but  the  tea  was  so  bad 

- ^ - J  that  I  preferred  the  oatmeal that  was  a  confirmation  of  what  the  woman  had  said 

25  June  1827.  as  its  being  chopped  hay. 

Did  he  telfyou  that  he  w'as  placed  in  a  crib? — Yes. 

Did  he  state  that  he  was  there  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning? — 1  asked 
him  what  religious  instruction  he  had  on  Sundays,  he  said  that  he  did  not  see  any 
one  from  the  Saturday  night  to  the  Monday  morning ;  I  asked  him,  “  How  do  you 
relieve  nature,”  he  said,  “  I  being  well  could  get  up  to  the  wall,  but  there  are  others 
who  do  it  and  lie  with  their  faces  towards  it  afterwards.” 

Did  he  say  that  they  were  so  kept  from  Saturday  night  to  Sunday  morning  in 
their  filth? — Yes ;  I  asked  him,  “  how  do  you  get  refreshment?”  he  said,  “  one  of 
the  patients  comes  and  looses  my  right  hand,  and  I  sit  up  and  get  my  food.” 

Did  you  ever  ask  whether  he  was  taken  up  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  be  washed  ? 
— I  understood  he  was  not. 

Did  he  describe  how  he  was  washed  on  Monday  morning? — No. 

Was  Holmes  a  crib  patient  ? — No  ;  Holmes  had  been  in  the  workhouse,  and  was 
assisting  the  master  in  carving  the  meat,  and  I  sent  for  him,  and  then  I  asked  Elton 
how  many  keepers  there  w'ere,  and  he  said,  mentioning  their  names,  four ;  then 
when  I  saw  Holmes,  I  asked  him  how  many  keepers  there  were,  and  he  said  four  jf 
two  for  the  rich  and  two  for  the  poor  ;  I  asked  if  he  knew  William  Elton  ;  he  said, 
yes,  he  did  j  I  asked  him  whether  he  knew  he  was  confined  in  a  crib,  and  he  said, 
yes. 

Then,  as  far  as  you  know,  there  were  only  two  keepers  for  the  poor  patients  ? — 
'  Yes,  that  is  w'hat  was  represented  to  me. 

How  long  was  Holmes  there  ? — Before  I  became  a  director. 

When  did  you  see  Elton  when  he  gave  you  this  history  ? — I  think  in  the  month 
of  April  in  this  year. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  house  for  many  years  ? — For  about 
three  years. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  Rogers ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 
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HAVE  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  state  and  condition  of  Lunatic  Asylums 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  since  the  publication  of  your  pamphlet  ? — No,  I  have 
not ;  I  have  had  no  opportunity  at  all. 

That  is  about  twelve  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

What  is  your  station  in  life? — I  am  a  surgeon. 

In  your  professional  duties  as  a  surgeon,  have  you  had  occasion  to  turn  your 
attention  to  the  management  of  the  insane  and  establishments  for  their  receDtion  ?- — 
Yes. 

Was  your  attention  to  this  subject  continued  for  many  years? — Yes  ;  I  attended 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishments  for  about  twelve  years. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  w'hich  those  establishments  are  now  regu¬ 
lated? — I  am,  generally. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  system  of  visitation  and  inspection,  which  is  now  pro¬ 
vided  by  law,  is  adequate  to  secure  to  the  public  the  proper  regulation  of  those 
establishments,  and  the  humane  treatment  of  the  persons  confined  in  them  ?— No, 
I  do  not. 

In  w'hat  respects  do  you  consider  that  law  to  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  passed? — I  think  they  are  generally  aware  at  what  time  the  inspection 
will  take  place,  and  therefore  they  are  on  their  guard  always,  in  getting  the  patients 
in  proper  order  ;  and  I  think  when  the  inspection  takes  place  it  should  be  done  quite 
unexpectedly. 

During  your  experience  of  those  establishments  have  you  any  reason  to  know 
that  arrangements  were  made  previously  to  the  days  of  visitation  so  as  to  show  the 
establishment  in  a  better  state  than  it  was  in  at  other  periods  ? — Yes,  frequently  ; 
they  were  always  aware  when  the  parish  officers  were  coming. 

What  preparations  were  made  for  the  reception  of  visitors  ? — They  were  made 
a  little  cleaner ;  they  had  clean  things  put  on  ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  appear  in 
their  dirty  state,  and  they  endeavoured  to  get  all  the  vermin  out  of  them  that  they 
could,  and  they  put  on  clean  blankets. 

Have  you  been  present  at  any  of  those  visitations  of  the  parish  officers? — No, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  have;  I  have  been  amongst  them  when  they  have  been 
going  round, 
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Are  you  aware  whether  there  was  a  free  communication  allowed  between  them 
and  the  patients,  so  as  to  permit  the  patients  to  make  complaints  to  them  ? — No ; 
they  never  dare  say  any  thing. 

Have  you  ever  known  them  say  any  thing  in  the  way  of  complaint? — They  have 
complained  very  often  of  the  bad  treatment  that  they  have  had,  such  as  being  beat. 

To  whom  ? — To  me. 

Not  to  the  parish  officers? — No,  I  have  heard  of  instances  where  some  have 
made  bold  enough  to  tell  them. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  punishment  ensue  in  those  cases  ? — No ;  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  times  of  visitation  of  the  commissioners  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  system  of  inspection  which  is  provided  by  law  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended? — No,  because  I  think  that  the 
inspection  should  take  place  without  the  people  who  keep  the  house  having  any 
knowledge  of  their  coming. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  that  that  apply  to  the  inspection  of  the  parish 
officers  ? — Yes. 

How  are  they  made  aware  of  it  ? — I  do  not  know  how  they  get  the  information, 
but  they  always  know  it  very  well ;  Mr.  Warburton  is  intimate  with  most  of  the 
medical  men. 

Do  you  consider  that  that  inspection  would  be  more  efficient  if  there  were  per¬ 
sons  not  medical  men  joined  with  the  medical  men  in  the  commission? — Most 
undoubtedly. 

Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  more  efficient  if  persons  not  professional  men 
were  associated  with  the  physicians  ? — I  think  they  would  be  a  little  sharper  and 
insist  upon  looking  into  every  particular  part  of  the  house  which  the  physicians 
perhaps,  do  not  do. 

Do  you  consider  that  they  would  be  more  independent  as  well  as  more  vigilant  ? 
— To  be  sure. 

Did  you  ever  observe  how  the  patients  were  treated  on  Sunday? — No,  I  do  not 
know  any  particular  treatment  on  Sunday. 

Were  you  ever  there  on  a  Sunday  ? — Many  times. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  they  keep  the  crib  patients  on  a  Sunday  ? 
— They  keep  them  in  bed  all  day  on  Sunday ;  they  fasten  them  down. 

Do  you  mean  that  they  are  kept  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning  so 
confined  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  seen  it  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  taken  up  on  Sunday  morning  to 
be  washed? — They  were  allowed  to  lie  in  their  cribs  all  Sunday  without  being 
washed. 

Do  you  know  that  ? — Yes  ;  they  lie  in  the  slaughter  house.. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  in  attendance  upon  the  White  House,  you  say  of 
your  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  them  in  their  cribs  from 
Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning,  and  you  do  not  believe  they  were  taken  up  to 
be  washed  on  Sunday  morning? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  any  reason  for  selecting  Sunday  for  that  purpose  ? — Because  they 
gave  part  of  the  keepers  a  holiday  on  that  day. 

Did  you  ever  direct  that  any  pauper  patient  should  have  a  change  of  diet  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  believe  that  that  change  of  diet  took  place?— Yes. 

As  a  medical  man,  did  you  ever  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Warburton  with  respect  to 
the  management  of  the  patients  particularly  on  a  Sunday  ? — No,  I  was  so  circum¬ 
stanced  that  I  could  not  do  it. 

How  many  pauper  male  patients  were  in  the  White  House  when  you  attended 
it  p _ Perhaps  one  hundred  or  more  ;  they  were  very  much  crowded. 

How  many  regular  keepers  were  there  ? — Two  at  least ;  there  was  one  keeper  to 

the  room  and  one  assisting. 

Durino'  the  time  you  were  there  do  you  ever  recollect  more  than  two  keepers 

regularly  appointed  for  the  pauper  patients  ?  No.  ■  . 

Do  you  conceive,  as  a  medical  man,  that  two  keepers  are  sufficient  for  a  hundred 
patients  ? _ No,  certainly  not ;  there  never  are  sufficient  to  any  of  the  establish¬ 

ments  5  there  are  not  at  Saint  Luke  s  keepers  enough  to  feed  them  ,  they  often  hand 
the  meat  to  a  convalescent  patient,  and  say  there  take  it  to  such  a  one,  and  while 
he  is  going  on  he  will  eat  it  himself,  and  the  men  who  is  confined  will  perhaps  go  for 
two  or  three  days  without  any  thing  to  eat.  . 
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Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  takes  place  at  Saint  Luke’s? — Yes. 

Have  you  been  in  Saint  Luke’s  lately? — No. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  new  Bedlam  ? — No. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  any  other  asylum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  except 
, Doctor  Warburton’s  ? — No  ;  I  have  been  in  Burrows’s  occasionally,  I  had  a  patient 
there  once  ;  and  I  have  had  a  patient  at  Miles’s. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  your  pamphlet,  it  is  presumed  you  have  not 
been  a  great  favourite  with  the  keepers  of  those  establishments? — No;  they  have 
ruined  me  in  consequence. 

You  stated  that  the  patients  were  afraid  to  complain  of  their  treatment ;  if  they 
were  not  ill  treated  in  consequence  of  that  complaint,  what  were  they  afraid  of? — 
They  would  not  be  afraid  then. 

Did  not  you  say,  that  they  were  not  ill  treated  in  consequence  of  making  com¬ 
plaints  ? — I  said  that  I  was  not  a  witness  to  it. 

What  sort  of  state  was  the  infirmary  in  when  you  were  there? — The  general 
appearance  is  clean ;  but  there  is  one  place  particularly  bad,  a  room  where  they  pua 
the  paralytic  patients,  for  example,  in ;  there  are  seats  all  round,  with  a  place  to  do 
their  occasions  in,  and  there  they  sit  stew'ed  up  as  hot  as  possible.  *  Some  little  time 
ago  I  visited  an  old  woman  at  Hackney  about  85  years  of  age ;  she  had  something 
the  matter  with  her  hand,  and  she  was  certainly  of  an  insane  family,  but  she  was 
incapable  of  doing  any  mischief ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  I  heard  the  neighbours 
say  that  they  were  about  to  confine  her  in  the  White  House,  and  they  said  it  was  a 
great  shame,  because  the  poor  woman  had  got  about  four  or  five  hundred  a  year. 
I  said  it  would  be  infamous  to  do  such  a  thing ;  and  if  they  put  her  in  the  White 
House,  I  knew  the  management  of  it  so  w  ell,,  that  she  would  be  dead  in  a  fortnight. 
They  sent  her,  and  the  poor  creature  lived  but  a  few  weeks. 

Do  you  know  that  she  is  dead? — Yes  ;  she  only  lived  a  few  weeks. 

How  long  ago  was  that? — I  think  it  was  about  a  year  ago. 

Was  she  sent  by  her  own  relations  ? — Yes. 

Was  she  sent  to  the  private  side  of  the  White  House? — They  are  all  in  a  bad 
state ;  it  is  all  for  the  lower  order  of  people,  it  is  not  intended  for  respectable 
patients. 

Do  you  know  this  fact  of  your  own  knowledge? — Yes. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  w  ith  respect  to  Saint  Luke’s,  that  a  convales¬ 
cent  patient  is  employed  to  feed  the  others,  and  the  meat  being  given  to  him,  he  eats 
it  in  his  way ;  and  the  chained  patients  go  two  or  three  days  without? — Yes; 
I  had  it  from  a  keeper  himself. 

In  the  pamphlets  which  you  published  in  the  year  1816,  you  detailed  certain 
abuses  then  existing ;  do  you  consider  that  those  abuses  were  abuses  originating  out  of 
the  state  of  the  law,  or  accidental  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  practice? — I  think 
they  arose  out  of  the  state  of  the  law. 

Do  you  consider  that  while  the  law  stands  in  its  present  condition,  without 
a  more  efficient  check  or  a  better  system  of  visitation,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  a  con¬ 
fidence  that  those  establishments  will  be  wrell  conducted  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible. 

Do  you  think  it  possible  for  the  number  of  cures  to  take  place  in  the  private 
establishments  for  the  pauper  lunatics  that  might  take  place  if  there  were  a  general 
public  lunatic  establishment  ? — I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  wonderful  benefit  towards 
the  cure  of  patients  if  they  were  kindly  treated. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jennings ,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jennings  the  superintendent  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  White 
House  establishment  at  Bethnal  Green? — Yes. 

You  have  more  particularly  under  your  direction  the  female  pauper  lunatics  of 
that  establishment  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  state  to  this  Committee  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Warburton  or 
Dr.  Warburton  ? — No. 

You  have  also  the  immediate  superintendence  and  the  issue  of  the  small  stores 
for  sick  diet  which  are  used  by  the  pauper  patients  of  that  establishment? — Yes; 
every  thing  in  fact  goes  through  my  hands,  and  my  sisters,  and  Mr.  Jennings’s. 

Are  those  stores  furnished  whenever  they  are  required,  either  by  the  medical  men 
or  by  the  keepers? — Yes ;  they  come  to  me  for  them. 

Do  you  keep  any  account  of  the  issue  of  .those  stores? — Not  any. 
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Do  you  keep  any  account  of  those  stores  when  they  are  brought  in? — No. 

Have  you  no  book  which  contains  any  account  of  the  quantity  that  is  brought  in, 
or  the  quantity  that  is  issued  ? — We  have  bills,  but  I  never  saw  them,  because  they 
come  quarterly ;  with  regard  to  arrow  root,  and  those  things,  they  come  in  when  we 
order  them. 

Then  you  have  no  account  of  the  quantity  of  those  articles  that  are  brought  into 
the  establishment? — No;  wffien  I  want  any  thing,  I  tell  Mr.  Jennings  that  such 
a  thing  is  wanted,  and  he  orders  the  things. 

And  you  cannot  tell  what  quantity  of  sago  or  arrow  root,  and  other  articles  of 
that  nature,  has  been  used  in  that  establishment  for  the  last  twelve  months  ? — No. 

Have  you  the  management  of  the  tea? — I  give  it  out. 

What  sort  of  tea  is  it  ? — Green  and  black. 

What  is  the  price  you  pay  a  pound  for  green  tea? — I  think  it  is  7 s.  8  d.  or 
85.  10  d.  I  do  not  know  which  ;  but  we  have  it  from  Alley’s,  in  Conduit-street. 

What  is  the  black  tea? — It  is  either  7  s.  or  8  s. 

For  the  paupers  ? — We  make  no  distinction  with  regard  to  the  tea. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say,  that  all  the  stores  are  of  the  best  sort? — Yes. 

And  you  do  not  use  an  inferior  quality  of  tea? — No. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  none  of  the  lunatics  have  given  up  drinking  tea  in 
consequence  of  its  bad  quality  ? — No.  - 

If  that  has  been  stated  is  it  an  erroneous  statement  ? — I  should  consider  it  so. 

Do  you  give  any  pauper  lunatics  tea  ? — Some  of  them  have  it  when  it  is  ordered. 

Do  you  furnish  the  stores  whenever  the  keepers  ask  you  for  them  without  any 
check  ? — Yes. 

You  never  make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  are  using  more  than  is  necessary? 
— No,  I  never  have  had  occasion  to  do  so. 

And  no  observation  has  ever  been  made  when  the  bills  have  been  carried  in  to 
Mr.  Warburton? — No. 

And  he  always  pays  those  accounts  without  making  any  observation  ? — I  am  not 
in  the  room  when  those  accounts  are  settled  between  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  observation  being  made. 

Do  you  recollect  a  lunatic  of  the  name  of  Elton  ? — I  think  I  do. 

Do  you  recollect  his  making  any  representation  upon  the  subject  of  the  tea  that 
was  furnished  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  whether  his  friends  subscribed  a  shilling  a  week  to  enable  him  to 
have  tea? — Yes. 

Did  he  continue  to  have  it  as  long  as  that  shilling  a  week  was  paid? — Yes. 

Was  that  shilling  a  week  paid  as  long  as  he  stayed  there? — That  I  cannot  say. 

You  do  not  know  that  he  preferred  oatmeal  because  the  tea  was  bad  ? — No. 

Are  many  of  the  patients  supplied  with  tea  by  their  friends  ? — Yes ;  they  bring 
perhaps  an  ounce  or  two  ounces,  and  they  make  it  themselves,  some  of  them.  . 

Why  do  you  suppose  they  have  tea  from  their  friends,  if  you  furnish  them  with  it  ? 
— I  have  seen  them  give  it ;  we  do  not  profess  to  give  them  tea  unless  it  is  ordered 
by  a  medical  gentleman. 

Do  the  keepers  generally  make  the  arrow  root  ? — The  keepers  generally  make  it ; 
it  is  scarcely  one  time  in  fifty  but  what  they  make  it. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  keepers  at  the  house  ? — Very  little  about  the 

men. 

You  do  not  know  how  many  there  are? — No,  I  do  not. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  name  of  any  other  keeper  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  pauper  patients  a  year  ago,  except  Barnard  and  Dolby  ?  Yes,  we 
had  several,  but  I  do  not  recollect  their  names ;  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Sharp. 

Before  Sharp  came  who  was  there  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Previous  to  Sharp  coming,  you  cannot  give  the  name  of  any  other  keeper  except 
Dolby  and  Barnard  ? — I  know  there  were  more;  but  I  cannot  charge  my  memory 

at  this  moment  with  the  name.  ...  .  . 

You  generally  receive  notice  beforehand  of  the  visitation  of  the  parish  officers, 
do  they  send  word  over  night  or  in  the  morning? — We  never  had  the  least  notice 
whatever  of  any  parish  officers  coming  at  any  period  since  I  have  been  there. 

You  reckon  Barnard  a  very  honest  man,  do  not  you?  Yes,  I  have  every  leason 


to  suppose  so. 

You  would  always  be  inclined  to  give  credit  to 
to  you? — Certainly. 
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Mr.  John  Dunston ,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

WHEN  you  were  examined  on  the  21st  of  June,  you  were  asked  this  question; 
“  Do  you  keep  any  register  of  the  nature  of  the  cases  under  your  care  and  the 
J  medicines  by  you  administered,”  to  which  you  answered  “  No;”  Do  you  persevere 
in  that  statement? — I  do  keep  none  now,  I  have  not  done  for  some  time. 

[ The  following  questions  and  answers  were  read  to  the  witness  from  the  evidence  of 

Mr,  Cordell  on  the  21  st  of  June  :] 

“  What  sort  of  register  is  it  that  Mr.  Dunston  keeps  of  the  patients  ?  A  very 
correct  one. — Is  it  in  a  book  ?  A  large  folio  volume,  and  I  believe  for  neatness  as 
well  as  correctness  of  detail  it  is  a  pattern  for  every  professional  man  to  adopt. — 
Does  that  constitute  the  means  you  have  of  going  on  with  the  system  of  medical 
attention  ?  Precisely. — That  constitutes  the  instructions  which  he  hands  over  to 
you  ?  Perfectly  so ;  for  months  back  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  and  I  have 
never  found  his  young  man  fail  in  the  reference ;  and  I  have  said,  look  at  your  book 
I  am  applied  to  for  a  repetition ;  he  says,  I  have  looked  and  I  cannot  find  it ;  and 
I  say  go  back  further,  and  it  is  invariably  found. — Is  this  book  kept  at  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton’s  or  at  Mr.  Dunston’s  ?  At  Mr.  Dunston’s. — In  that  book  is  there  any  thing  else 
besides  Mr.  W arburton’s  patients  ?  I  believe  it  may  contain  in  other  parts  of  the 
book  his  private  practice ;  he  has  a  separate  common  book  for  Mr.  Warburton’s 
house,  but  that  is  what  is  called  a  day  book ;  but  that  is  all  very  faithfully  tran¬ 
scribed  into  the  book  for  reference  on  future  occasions. — So  that  if  you  were  to 
visit  any  person  that  was  sick  you  might  upon  reference  to  that  register  of  Mr.  War- 
burton’s  patients  discover  the  system  of  treatment  which  had  been  followed  for 
weeks  before  ?  Precisely  so. — When  you  visit  the  patients  he  hands  the  book  over 
to  you  ?  Yes. — At  this  moment  he  is  not  attending  the  establishment  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  his  wife  ?  No,  he  has  a  very  able  assistant. — At  this  moment  you  are 
doing  the  business  for  him  ?  I  am. — Therefore  you  have  the  book  in  your  posses¬ 
sion  ?  No  ;  I  do  not  have  it  in  my  possession ;  I  only  have  it  when  I  want  to  use 
it,  the  book  is  at  his  house  and  I  take  an  extract  from  it ;  the  book  is  a  voluminous 
one,  and  I  send  it  immediately  back  to  Mr.  Dunston  in  order  that  the  preparations 
that  may  be  required  may  be  made. — Does  the  register  contain  the  symptoms  of 
the  disorder,  the  prescriptions  that  are  given  and  the  diet  that  is  directed  to  be 
given,  or  what  does  the  register  contain  ?  The  nature  of  the  malady  and  the  medi¬ 
cines  which  they  are  taking,  and  from  that  I  should  naturally  infer  if  I  see  the 
person,  the  diet  that  would  be  suitable  under  those  circumstances. — So  that  in  point 
of  fact  you  could  trace  for  years  back  by  that  book,  the  system  of  management  that 
has  been  administered  to  all  of  the  pauper  patients  in  the  establishment?  No 
doubt  of  it.— What  is  the  difference  between  the  register  and  the  day  book  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  day  book  is  merely  a  rough  copy  of  the  book. — Are  you  quite  sure  about  all 
those  things  being  contained  in  the  register  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  if  I  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  it  I  find  it  correct. — Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  describe  that  book  to 
the  Committee  accurately  ?  It  contains  the  name,  the  complaints  and  the  medicine. 
— What  do  you  call  that  day  book  r  I  should  call  it  the  day  book.— Are  the  con¬ 
tents  of  that  day  book  always  transcribed  into  the  register  ?  I  believe  always. — 
Have  you  ever  seen  that  register  ?  I  have  constant  access  to  it. — And  if  you  wish 
to  refer  to  any  case  that  has  occurred,  you  can  always  find  it  ?  Yes. — How  far 
back  do  you  think  you  could  trace  the  medical  treatment  of  any  case  in  that  book  ? 
That  is  not  possible  for  me  to  answer. — For  a  twelve  month  ?  For  years  and  years  ; 
I  could  not  answer  that  question  with  accuracy  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Dunston  had 
a  partner,  who  about  four  or  five  years  since  died,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  partner 
he  scarcely  ever  required  my  assistance,  unless  it  was  some  very  important  opera¬ 
tion  ;  since  his  death  I  can  vouch  for  its  accuracy. — That  is  for  six  years  back  ? 
Yes. — Then  for  six  years  back  you  can  trace  every  thing  in  that  book  No  doubt 
of  it.” 

After  having  heard  that  evidence  of  Mr.  Cordell,  in  which  he  states  the  existence 
of  such  a  book  so  accurately  kept,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  you 
still  persevere  in  your  answer,  that  you  keep  no  such  register  ? — I  do  keep  no  such 
register ;  I  have  no  recorded  register  later  than  the  period  stated  in  that  book  I  have 
sent. 

What  period  is  that? — In  1819. 

Have  you  looked  at  the  book  ? — I  have  looked  at  the  book. 
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What  do  those  entries  mean  which  bear  the  date  of  1821  ? — Those  have  reference 
to  my  private  practice  ;  this  is  the  last  entry  relating  to  the  White  House — ( pointing 
it  out )  ;  that  book  was  kept  for  three  years ;  after  I  was  remunerated  by  an  annual 
payment,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  stated  that  no  medicine  was  sent  to  the 
patients  ;  and  my  partner  said  it  was  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  that  he 
saw  no  practical  utility  in  it  and  it  was  discontinued. 

Mr.  Cordell  having  stated  that  which  has  been  read  to  you,  must  have  stated  it 
under  an  error? — Yes ;  but  there  has  been  a  small  book  in  vellum,  a  waste  book, 
in  which,  if  I  have  not  been  able  to  superintend  the  composition  of  the  medicines 
myself,  I  have  transcribed  them  myself,  in  order  to  avoid  errors ;  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  copy  the  medicines  from  that  book,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  what  Mr.  Cor¬ 
dell  refers  to. 

Is  that  the  book  called  the  day  book  ? — No,  it  is  the  waste  book. 

Is  that  preserved  ? — No. 

Then  how  would  it  be  possible  for  Mr.  Cordell  to  trace  the  treatment  of  the 
patients  for  the  last  six  years  in  that  book  ? — Mr.  Cordell  could  not  do  that ;  the 
book  does  not  last  twelve  months. 

Then  that  cannot  be  the  book  to  which  Mr.  Cordell  refers  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
it  is,  but  I  know  of  no  other. 

You  are  in  the  habit  of  destroying  those  books? — I  am. 

Therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for  Mr.  Cordell  to  refer  to  that  book  in  his 
evidence? — Certainly  it  would. 

Therefore  the  whole  of  Mr.  Cordell’s  evidence  upon  that  subject  is  inaccurate? — 
I  conceive  it  to  be  so. 

Have  you  any  other  occupation  besides  your  medical  occupation? — I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  any  other,  except  the  ordinary  employments  of  life. 

Are  you  a  director  of  any  public  companies  ? — I  am  a  director  of  the  Imperial 
Gas  Company. 

Are  you  not  a  director  also  of  the  Arigna  Mining  Company  ?— No ;  I  was. 
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Mr.  William  Daniel  Cordell ,  again  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 

YOU  have  stated,  in  your  evidence  on  the  2ist  of  this  month,  that  there  is  jy  >orjeii 
a  regular  and  correct  register  kept  of  all  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  patients  ?  >  '  ^  'j 

— I  believe  I  must  correct  myself  a  little  in  that  statement ;  I  presumed  that  this 
book,  which  I  had  never  heard  of  being  discontinued,  was  continued ;  but  I  have 
since  learned,  that  in  consequence  of  the  trouble  it  gave,  and  the  necessity  no  longer 
existing  of  its  being  continued,  that  it  was  discontinued  ;  I  confidently  believed  it  to 
be  continued,  but  I  understand  in  that  I  was  completely  in  error. 

Y~ou  wrere  asked,  upon  a  former  occasion,  “  Does  the  register  contain  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disorder,  the  prescriptions  that  are  given,  and  the  diet  that  is  directed 
to  be  given,  or  what  does  that  register  contain  ?”  The  answer  you  gave  to  that  was, 

5*  The  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the  medicines  which  they  are  taking ;  and  from 
that  I  should  naturally  infer,  if  I  see  the  person,  the  diet  that  would  be  suitable 
under  those  circumstances.” — “  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  you  could  trace  tor  years 
back  by  that  book  the  system  of  management  that  has  been  administered  to  all  the 
pauper  patients  in  that  establishment?”  To  which  you  answered,  “  No  doubt  of 
it.”  You  were  also  asked,  “  Are  the  contents  of  that  day  book  afterwards  tran¬ 
scribed  into  the  register? — I  believe  always.”  “  Have  you  ever  seen  that  register? 

— I  have  constant  access  to  it.”  “  And  if  you  wish  to  refer  to  any  case  that  has 
occurred,  you  can  always  find  it  ? — Yes.”  “  How  far  back  do  you  think  you  could 
trace  the  medical  treatment  of  any  case  in  that  book  ?— -That  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  answer.”  “  For  a  twelvemonth  ? — For  years  and  years ;  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  with  accuracy,  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Dunston  had  a  partner,  who  about  four 
or  five  years  since  died  ;  during  the  life-time  of  his  partner,  he  scarcely  ever  required 
my  assistance,  unless  it  was  some  very  important  operation ;  since  his  death,  I  can 
vouch  for  its  accuracy.”  “That  is,  for  six  years  back? — Yes.”  How  do  you 
reconcile  that  statement  with  what  you  now  state? — There  does  appear  to  be  great 
-contradiction,  certainly ;  but  till  I  had  the  matter  explained,  I  supposed  it  was 
correct;  I  had  seen  this  book  open,  and  supposed  that  it  was  continued. 


Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  made  that  statement  when  you  were 
last  before  the  Committee,  not  having  in  fact  looked  into  that  book  for  the  space  of 
eight  years  ? — That  is  very  probable. 
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And  yet  you  stated  to  the  Committee  that  you  had  constant  access  to  it  ? — I  con¬ 
sidered,  that  if  it  was  necessary  I  could  have  had  it  sent ;  but  I  find  that  it  is  not 
continued ;  it  is  an  involuntary  error  of  mine. 

Y ou  were  asked,  “  Are  you  quite  sure  about  all  those  things  being  contained  in 
the  register? — Most  undoubtedly ;  if  I  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  I  find  it  correct.” 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  statement  is  correct  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not. 
correct. 

You  said  that  the  register  contained  the  name  of  the  patient,  the  complaint,  and 
the  medicine ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  ever  in  one  instance  have  found  that  it 
contained  the  name  of  the  complaint,  and  the  medicine  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

Therefore  that  answer  of  yours  is  incorrect  ? — Yes. 

You  were  asked,  “  Have  you  ever  seen  that  register?”  To  which  you  answered, 
“  I  have  constant  access  to  it.”  Have  you,  in  fact,  constant  access  to  it? — I  pre¬ 
sumed  that  I  could  have. 

Then,  in  fact,  you  have  no  access  to  it? — No. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the  evidence  you  gave  to  the  Committee 
on  the  2  ist  of  this  month  relative  to  the  existence  of  this  register,  is  perfectly 
incorrect  ? — Perfectly  so ;  for  upon  inquiry  I  find  it  is  so. 

You  were  asked  what  the  size  of  the  book  was,  and  this  book  was  shown  to  you — • 
[one  of  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners ] — and  you  said  it  was  of  that  size  ? — I  said 
it  was  a  folio,  and  this  is  the  book  to  which  I  referred  [the  book  sent  by 
Mr.  Dunston J.  > 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  practice  of  assisting  Mr.  Dunston  ? — For  some 
years  past. 

For  how  many  years  ? — For  six  or  seven  ;  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Salmon,  his 
first  partner. 

Have  you  ever  made  reference  to  that  book  ? — Never. 

Then  how  could  you  speak  so  confidently  as  to  its  contents  ? — I  was  rather  pre¬ 
suming  that  its  contents  were  correct  from  knowing  Mr.  Dunston’s  general  correctness 
of  business ;  I  drew  my  conclusions  from  the  papers  furnished  to  me,  with  the 
patients  names  and  the  medicines  they  take;  I  have  put  questions  and  I  had 
answers  furnished  to  me. 

You  have  been  attending  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  for  the  last  few  weeks  ? 
— I  have,  but  I  keep  no  register  of  that,  my  attendance  is  perfectly  gratuitous  out 
of  my  friendship  for  Mr.  Dunston. 

Do  you  know  the  cases  ? — I  believe  pretty  generally. 

You  keep  no  register  yourself? — Not  being  my  own  patients  I  keep  none. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  all  you  have  stated  with  reference  to  that 
book  alluded  to  a  period  eight  or  nine  years  ago  ? — I  alluded  to  no  particular  period. 

Are  you  quite  sure  there  is  no  such  book  in  existence  as  that  you  referred  to  in 
your  former  evidence  ? — I  am  convinced  that  I  have  not  s  een  such  a  book,  because 
this  is  the  book  to  which  I  referred — [the  book  produced  by  Mr.  Dunston]. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  why  you  conceive  that  book  was  discontinued  ?— 
I  cannot  account  for  that,  that  is  an  act  of  Mr.  Dunston’s  and  not  of  mine ;  I  believe 
there  was  no  longer  a  necessity  for  its  continuance. 

What  were  the  reasons  for  its  discontinuance  ? — That  I  cannot  tell ;  I  should 

say  that  the  reason  is,  that  it  is  not  so  necessary  now  as  it  was  when  he  might  be 

called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  value  of  his  services. 

Did  he  state  that  to  you  ? — It  was  stated  to  me  by  him. 

In  fact  you  have  had  some  conversation  with  him  upon  this  subject? — I  have 
asked  for  the  books  for  my  own  satisfaction. 

When  was  this  told  you  ? — This  morning. 

Did  you  happen  to  put  it  to  Mr.  Dunston  whether  there  was  such  a  book  in 
existence  ? — No. 

Did  you  express  your  astonishment  that  all  you  had  said  the  other  day  was 
incorrect  ? — I  might  express  my  astonishment,  and  he  said  I  was  certainly  wrong 
for  that  he  had  not  done  any  more  than  make  out  the  paper  that  he  handed  over  to 
me,  his  own  pocket  list. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that  there  is  any  permanent  memorandum  or 
register  kept  of  the  treatment  of  those  pauper  patients  by  Mr.  Dunston  ? — I  believe 
certainly  none ;  that  is  my  firm  belief,  that  there  is  not  a  permanent  memorandum 
kept. 

Not  even  a  waste  book  ? — That  is  the  young  man’s. 
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Is  that  book  kept  by  the  young  man,  the  book  that  you  alluded  to?  —No,  the 
book  that  I  alluded  to  is  a  book  of  Mr.  Dunston’s. 

Have  you  ever  referred  to  that  book  of  the  young  man’s  ? — Y es ;  he  has  kept 
that  as  a  memorandum  of  what  he  has  done ;  but  that  has  been  only  kept  about  six 
weeks,  since  he  has  been  there. 

Therefore,  in  the  month  of  April  last  you  had  no  memorandum  to  refer  to  ? — No, 
because  this  book  had  been  discontinued  at  that  time ;  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
discontinued,  I  had  an  impression  that  it  was  continued. 

Is  there  any  memorandum  in  existence  ? — There  is  the  young  man’s  account,  but 
that  is  a  mere  waste  book. 

What  does  Mr.  Dunston  call  that  book? — It  is  not  his  book,  it  is  his  young  man’s 
book,  to  account  for  the  medicines  he  has  sent  there. 

Is  it  a  book  bound  like  this — [one  of  the  reports  of  the  medical  Commissioners]  ? — 
No ;  it  is  an  old  book  that  has  been  worn  out  which  was  appropriated  to  something 
else. 

You  stated  that  you  conceived  that  book  was  continued  ? — I  thought  it  had  been. 

Will  you  state  when  you  first  learnt  that  any  book  of  this  sort  was  kept  at  all  ? — 
Years  ago,  in  Mr.  Salmon’s  lifetime,  when  I  have  seen  him  writing  in  it. 

In  what  capacity  were  you  then  with  relation  to  Mr.  Dunston  ? — Friend  and 
neighbour ;  I  was  in  no  capacity  for  any  specific  object. 

At  that  time  had  you  access  to  this  book  ? — When  I  say  access  to  it,  I  had  no 
right  to  have  access  to  it ;  I  have  seen  the  book ;  I  have  had  it  shown  to  me ;  and 
I  have  noticed  it  as  remarkable  for  great  neatness  and  accuracy. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  at  that  time  when  you  were  simply  his  friend,  you  were 
then  in  the  habit  of  seeing  distinct  entries  in  the  book  with  regard  to  the  pauper 
establishment  ? — That  is  the  time  when  I  saw  it. 

And  since  you  have  been  acting  for  him,  in  visiting  this  pauper  establishment,  you 
never  have  looked  at  those  entries  ? — Never ;  I  most  frequently  send  my  prescrip¬ 
tions  home  from  the  house  where  I  write  them,  or  else,  when  I  go  home  I  send  them 
on  to  Mr.  Dunston’s. 

So  that  when  there  was  no  reason  for  your  looking  at  the  book,  you  did  look  at  it, 
and  when  there  was  a  reason  for  looking  at  it,  you  did  not  look  at  it  ? — It  may  be 
construed  in  that  way. 

Have  you  ever  made  extracts  from  that  book? — Never;  when  I  alluded  to 
making  extracts  from  the  book,  I  referred  to  short  periods  when  Mr.  Dunston  is 
unable  to  attend. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  ever  make  an  extract  from  that  book  ? — No  ;  I  was  con¬ 
fusing  this  book  with  the  young  man’s  book  at  home,  the  common  waste  book. 

Is  the  young  man’s  book  as  large  a  book  as  that? — No,  it  is  a  common  ledger. 

Is  that  common  day  book  in  existence  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  young  man’s  private  book. 

Supposing  Mr.  Dunston  to  have  stated  that  it  is  his  habit  to  destroy  those  books, 
how  should  you  account  for  that  ? — I  should  not  account  for  it  at  all,  because  that 
is  an  act  of  his  and  not  of  mine ;  I  was  asked  if  I  could  refer  to  the  book  at  any 
period  of  time,  I  said  that  I  could  do  so ;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  there  is  hardly 
any  patient  there  but  what  is  of  short  duration,  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

You  say  you  never  took  an  extract  from  that  book  yourself? — No. 

On  the  former  occasion  you  were  asked,  “  Therefore  you  have  the  book  in  your 
possession  ?”  to  which  you  answered,  “  No,  I  do  not  have  it  in  my  possession,  I  only 
have  it  when  I  want  to  use  it ;  the  book  is  at  his  house,  I  take  an  extract  from  it; 
the  book  is  a  voluminous  one,  and  I  send  it  immediately  back  to  Mr.  Dunston 
how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  present  statement  ? — I  never  had  it  in  my 
hand,  that  is  quite  a  mistake  of  my  own. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  this  answer  which  has  now  been  read  to 
you  is  utterly  untrue? — -It  must  be  so. 

As  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  your  evidence  to  day  is  utterly  contradictory  to  that 
which  you  gave  on  a  former  day,  the  Committee  wish  to  know7  which  they  are  to 
believe  ? — The  evidence  of  to-day ;  because  I  have  the  means  of  information  which 
I  had  not  then. 

Then  you  stake  your  veracity  upon  the  evidence  of  to-day  ?  Y  es. 

You  mean  to  say,  that  the  evidence  you  gave  on  Thursday  last  is  incorrect,  and 
that  the  evidence  you  have  given  to-day  is  correct? — Perfectly  so. 

Is  the  rest  of  the  evidence  true  or  false  that  you  gave  on  Thursday  ;  is  what  you 
stated  with  reference  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  true  or 
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false,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  went? — It  is  perfectly  correct  as  far  as  my  know¬ 
ledge  goes. 

Then  how  do  you  account  for  making  so  many  errors  regarding  this  book,  while 
you  maintain  that  the  rest  of  your  evidence  is  perfectly  correct? — That  must  rest 
with  the  Committee  rather  than  with  me ;  I  have  merely  stated  my  apology  for 
being  led  into  an  error  by  supposing  that  that  book  was  continued  ;  but  I  find  it 
was  not  continued,  and  that  the  extracts  that  were  made  were  made  from  the  small 
book. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  that  small  book  there  was  any  account  given  of  the 
state  in  which  the  patients  were  ? — No. 

In  your  former  evidence  you  described  the  book  you  referred  to  as  a  book  giving 
an  accurate  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  patients  ? — I  only  meant  with  reference 
to  the  medicine  that  was  given. 

You  are  aware  that  this  Committee  have  power  to  report  your  evidence  to  the 
House  if  they  think  fit  ? — I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that. 

You  are  also  aware  that  this  Committee,  by  reporting  you  to  the  House,  may 
place  you  in  an  unpleasant  situation  if  you  do  not  state  the  fact  ? — I  believe  I  have 
stated  every  thing  that  I  know,  but  I  have  been  led  into  an  error. 

Have  you  not  had  some  discussion  with  Mr.  Dunston  upon  this  subject? — No; 
he  has  been  out  of  town,  I  did  not  see  him  till  this  morning. 

Did  you  not  see  him  on  Friday  or  Saturday  ? — Yes  ;  I  saw  him  for  one  minute. 

The  Committee  understood  you  to  say,  that  Mr.  Dunston  ceased  keeping  a  re¬ 
gister  similar  to  that  which  has  been  produced  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Salmon  ?—  ~ 
From  the  period  that  he  himself  speaks  of. 

And  you  say  that  you  began  assisting  Mr.  Dunston  soon  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Salmon  ? — Yes  ;  but  very  rarely  at  first. 

That  is  about  five  or  six  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

It  appears  that  no  register  has  been  kept  since  the  year  1819,  how  can  you 
account  for  that  interval  ? — I  cannot  account  for  that  any  more  than  having  seen 
such  a  book  ;  I  thought  it  was  continued. 

You  have  been  attending  the  White  House  a  good  deal  for  the  last  six  weeks? — 
Yes. 

Have  you  no  sort  of  register  by  which  you  can  refer  to  the  cases  you  have  at¬ 
tended  ? — I  have  no  register ;  I  go  and  prescribe  for  the  patients  according  to  the 
symptoms  that  I  see  them  suffering  under. 

Is  not  that  a  very  inconvenient  mode  of  practising  ? — It  might  be  so  in  some  cases. 

In  your  own  practice  would  you  pursue  that  mode  ? — Probably  not ;  but  where  you 
have  so  great  a  number  to  attend  to  it  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  make 
a  register  of  each  case. 

Mr.  Garrett  Dillon ,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

WHEN  you  visited  the  infirmary  did  Mr.  Main  accompany  you  ? — Yes;  I  in¬ 
troduced  him. 

You  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Main  went  with  you  into  the  infirmary? — Certainly, 
to  see  a  man  named  John  Blacklock,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Kentish  Town. 

Mr.  Main  was  asked  this  question,  “  Did  not  you  go  to  the  infirmary  with 
Mr.  Dillon  ?”  Mr.  Main’s  answer  was  “  Never,  I  never  knew  which  was  the 
infirmary ;  I  have  heard  Mr.  Dillon  frequently  say,  that  it  was  only  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  that  he  himself  had  seen  the  infirmary again  he  was  asked, 

Did  you  ever  accompany  Mr.  Dillon  into  the  infirmary  of  that  establishment?” 
to  which  he  answered,  “  No,  I  never  saw  the  infirmary  Mr.  Main  having  made 
this  statement,  do  you  still  persevere  in  your  statement  that  Mr.  Main  did  accom¬ 
pany  you  to  the  infirmary  ? — Most  unquestionably ;  I  wish  the  Committee  would 
examine  the  keeper  that  went  with  us  into  the  infirmary  :  it  is  probable  that  if  the 
name,  of  Blacklock  were  mentioned  to  the  man  he  would  recollect  it. 
t.  Who  was  the  keeper? — I  think  it  was  Barnard. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Main  to  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  of  Saint  Pancras  as  to  the  general  state  of  their  pauper  patients  ? — 
Repeatedly. 

In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Main? — Yes,  so  far  that  I  recommended  them  to  build 
wards  upon  the  premises  for  the  reception  of  their  pauper  lunatics,  and  to  give  them 
a  fair  trial  before  they  were  immured  in  that  asylum  ;  it  was  agitated  in  the  Board 
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of  Directors,  and  Mr.  Main  himself  brought  forward  the  very  subject  when  I  recom¬ 
mended  wards  to  be  built. 

Mr.  Main  was  also  asked,  “  Did  Mr.  Dillon  ever  state  to  the  committee  of 
which  you  are  a  member,  that  improper  treatment  was  practised  towards  the  pauper 
lunatics  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment?”  to  which  Mr.  Main's  answer  was, 
“  I  have  always  understood  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  treatment  that 
the  pauper  lunatics  had  there ;  that  has  been  the  general  understanding  up  to  within 
these  very  few  months.”  Is  that  the  fact? — It  is  not  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  I  repre¬ 
sented  to  them  that  it  was  not  a  fit  place  to  send  pauper  lunatics  for  cure ;  and 
I  begged  them  years  ago,  and  repeatedly  since,  to  build  wards  in  our  parish,  in  order 
to  give  the  pauper  lunatics  a  fair  trial ;  and  it  was  under  discussion  at  one  time,  at 
this  time  twelvemonth,  and  Dr.  Roots  my  colleague  advised  the  same. 

Then  it  is  not  the  fact  that  you  represented  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  you 
were  satisfied  with  the  treatment  of  the  pauper  patients  ? — Decidedly  not ;  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  Colonel  Bird,  that  we  were  going  to  take  down  the  names  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  to  lay  them  before  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  1  said  publicly,  “  they 
know  well  at  Bethnal  Green  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  their  system.” 


Mercurii ,  27°  die  Junii,  1827. 
ROBERT  GORDON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Dr.  John  Bright ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

ARE  the  registers  of  the  commissioners  in  your  custody? — They  are. 

And  you  have  constant  access  to  those  registers? — I  have. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  registers,  generally  speaking  ?-*- 
I  am. 

Do  you  know  the  contents  of  the  register  as  relating  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  esta^ 
blishment  at  the  White  House? — Every  register  must  contain  minutes  relating  to 
that  house,  as  of  course  visits  are  annually  made  to  it. 

From  those  registers,  and  from  what  you  know  of  the  White  House,  what  do 
you  consider  to  be  the  character  of  that  establishment? — Judging  from  the  same 
sources  of  information  which  such  part  of  the  committee  as  have  perused  the  re¬ 
gister  have  access  to,  I  should  say  it  is  improved. 

Comparing  it  with  other  establishments  for  the  reception  of  pauper  lunatics  ? — 
I  should  have  the  same  opinion;  I  mean,  that  it  has  made  pretty  nearly  the  same 
progress  with  many  others  of  the  same  date,  for  they  spring  into  existence  every 
now  and  then ;  it  is  a  sort  of  commercial  speculation. 

Comparing  the  state  of  Dr.  Warburton’s  establishment  at  the  White  House  with 
the  other  establishments  for  the  reception  of  pauper  lunatics,  do  you  consider  it 
worse  than  the  generality,  or  better  than  the  generality  ? — I  should  say,  that  it  is 
worse  than  some  and  better  than  others. 

In  point  of  comfort  and  in  point  of  management? — I  think  in  point  of  comfort, 
and  in  point  of  management,  except  with  reference  to  the  crowded  state,  and  except 
with  reference  to  certain  abuses  to  which  the  Committee  have  already  directed  their 
attention,  it  is  as  good  as  others. 

Before  this  inquiry  from  the  registers,  do  you  conceive  that  the  commissioners 
estimated  it  as  above  the  average  or  below  the  average  ? — I  consider  it  was  in  an 
improved  state  with  reference  to  its  condition  many  years  before ;  and  with  regard 
to  others,  I  should  think,  as  good  as  the  rest.  I  think  I  have  seen  establishments 
lately,  which  perhaps  from  containing  a  smaller  number,  I  should  be  disposed  rather 
to  prefer. 

The  question  relates  to  the  comfort  and  the  management  of  it;  do  you  conceive 
it  to  be  below  the  generality  of  such  establishments  ? — Not  below  the  generality. 

You  would  consider  it  as  good  as  the  generality  of  licensed  houses  where  paupers 
are  received  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  find  in  practice  that  considerable  carelessness  exists  with  respect  to  the 
certificates?-— 1 There  appears  to  have  existed  considerable  carelessness. 
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Have  the  commissioners  had  occasion  to  complain  of  deficiencies  in  that  respect? 
— Yes  ;  there  is  one  point  which  is  said  to  impart  legality  to  the  certificate,  which 
is  frequently  omitted,  namely,  the  use  of  a  seal;  and  that  it  has  happened  frequently 
that  the  person  into  whose  house  the  lunatic  was  received,  being  a  medical  person,  has 
signed  the  certificate,  which  the  commissioners  have  reprobated,  and  which  is  now 
going  comparatively  into  disuse. 

Have  you  ever  met  with  instances  where  the  certificate  has  been  signed  by  persons 
who  never  saw  the  patient  ? — It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Reports,  that  an  individual 
signed  the  certificate  of  the  insanity  of  another,  and  formed  his  opinion  thereon  from 
report  and  previous  knowledge  of  him,  and  that  he  had  not  seen  that  patient. 

Is  there  any  case  stated  in  the  register,  where  a  certificate  was  signed  several 
months  before  it  was  put  into  execution? — “William  Fox,  a  pauper  from  the  parish 
of  Lambeth,  appears  to  be  neglected  by  his  family,  and  he  alleged  moreover,  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  medical  man  that  signed  the  certificate  on  his  last  admission  for 
several  months  before  that)  period.”  I  recollect,  not  very  long  ago,  seeing  a  female 
who  had  been  in  confinement  for  some  time,  and  she  stated  that  the  medical  man 
who  signed  the  certificate,  had  just  looked  into  her  room  and  made  a  bow  to  her, 
and  said  no  more,  and  upon  a  view  so  hasty  as  that,  signed  the  certificate ;  that  was 
the  information  of  a  person  who  had  been  an  inmate  in  a  madhouse. 

Was  that  a  physician? — It  was  an  apothecary  in  Islington.  There  is  a  case  in 
page  237  of  the  Report,  dated  April  17th,  which  states  that  a  certificate  had  been 
signed  by  a  medical  practitioner  by  whom  the  patient  had  not  been  seen  since  August 
last,  the  certificate  being  dated  in  March. 

With  regard  to  the  person  signing  the  certificate,  have  the  commissioners  had 
occasion  to  remonstrate  ? — They  have ;  the  Act  is  so  exceedingly  vague,  that  with 
great  reluctance  they  are  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  signature  of  persons  of  whom 
they  have  no  testimony  as  to  medical  fitness.  There  was  a  case,  of  which  I  was  lately 
informed,  of  a  person,  a  retail  chemist  and  druggist,  calling  himself  an  apothecary, 
who  induced  a  brother  of  his  to  sign  some  instrument,  by  which  property  to  the 
amount  of  about  3,000/.  was  disposed  of,  and  two  days  after  the  execution  of  that 
instrument,  he  took  this  brother  to  a  madhouse,  he  himself  signing  the  certificate  as 
a  medical  person. 

Is  that  a  case  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — It  is  a  case  of  which  information 
came  to  me  a  little  time  ago ;  it  is,  I  believe,  likely  to  go  under  investigation  in 
a  court  of  law. 

Is  that  man  still  in  confinement? — I  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  about  him 
a  few  days  ago,  and  I  heard  that  he  was  liberated  by  the  brother  that  put  him  in ; 
the  original  informant  that  told  me  said  that  it  was  another  brother  that  liberated 
him ;  he  is  at  large  now. 

How  would  you  limit  the  right  of  signing  certificates  ? — I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  ft  were  expressed  generally  persons  legally  authorized  to  practise,  if  it  were  con¬ 
fined  to  persons  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  belonging  to  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  belonging  to  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Would  a  chemist  be  legally  authorized  to  practise? — It  depends  upon  the  inter¬ 
pretation  that  was  put  upon  the  Act;  I  think  it  would  be  much  safer  if  two  persons 
duly  authorized  to  practise  were  required  to  sign  the  certificate. 

Do  you  conceive  there  are  many  apothecaries  practising  in  the  country  who  are 
not  duly  authorized  to  practise  ? — I  presume  there  are ;  but  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
the  law  takes  any  notice  of  them,  if  they  were  in  practice  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act ;  I  think  there  is  a  case  in  one  of  the  books  of  a  person  signing  a  medical  cer¬ 
tificate,  who  had  not  been  for  ten  years  before  in  practice. 

The  name  of  every  person  admitted  into  a  lunatic  establishment  is  obliged  to  be 
returned  ;  is  there  any  case  in  the  register  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  in  necessi¬ 
tating  a  true  return  to  be  made  ? — I  recollect  there  was  one  case  of  that  sort ;  but 
the  returns  are  sometimes  made  as  Mr.  Brown  or  Mrs.  Brown,  or  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
so  on,  and  sometimes  C.,  which  may  stand  for  Charles  or  Charlotte ;  so  that  it 
happens  occasionally,  when  the  House  of  Commons  desires  to  have  information  to 
know  the  relative  number  of  the  sexes  of  lunatics,  it  is  impossible  to  approach  to 
accuracy  under  such  vagueness. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  returns  are  often  made  under  false  names  ? — That  par¬ 
ticular  case  I  have  alluded  to  is  the  only  one  that  I  am  aware  of;  but  I  was  reminded 
on  Friday  last  of  an  evil  which  is  very  great  indeed  of  the  same  house,  containing 
pauper  patients,  and  patients  not  paupers,  which  is  this;  if  a  patient  pays  at  the 
same  rate  at  which  a  parish  pays  for  a  pauper,  they  ignorantly  conclude  that  such 
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a  person  is  not  required  under  the  Act  to  be  returned,  and  it  happens  that  they  do 
not  return  them.  On  Friday  last  the  commissioners  had  a  visitation  at  a  house 
where  they  saw  two  patients,  whom  they  found  amongst  the  paupers,  who  were  not 
pauper  patients,  and  when  the  inquiry  was  made,  an  answer  was  given  that  it  was 
concluded  that  as  the  payment  was  the  same,  they  were  not  to  be  returned. 

Where  was  that  establishment  ? — That  was  at  a  very  good  house  indeed,  a  new 
house  at  Peckham. 

Is  there  any  certificate  or  return  required  for  a  pauper  patient? — There  is  no  cer¬ 
tificate  or  return  required  for  a  pauper  patient. 

Have  you  any  means  of  getting  a  list  of  the  pauper  patients? — No ;  the  commis¬ 
sioners  have  resorted  to  their  law  advisers,  and  have  been  told  that  there  was  no 
obligation  to  make  such  a  list. 

Have  they  likewise  taken  any  legal  opinions  as  to  their  having  any  visitation  or 
control  in  case  of  the  workhouse  taking  charge  of  its  own  pauper  lunatics  ? — They 
have,  and  they  found  the  Act  gave  them  no  power  of  visitation. 

Do  you  find  often  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  friends  and  relations  ? — I  am  afraid 
there  is  a  great  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  relations  to  permit  the  state  of  their 
friends  to  enter  into  their  minds. 

Have  the  commissioners  had  occasion  to  remonstrate  frequently  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject? — The  commissioners  have  occasion  frequently  to  call  the  attention  of  relatives 
to  the  state,  and  sometimes  the  neglected  state,  of  the  patients. 

Will  you  turn  to  the  register  of  May  26th,  1825,  and  see  whether  you  find  any 
case  of  that  sort  ? — “  It  did  not  appear  to  the  commissioners,  after  a  careful  inves¬ 
tigation,  that  Mrs.  P.,  a  patient  in  this  house,  is  at  present  labouring  under  insanity; 
and  it  was  stated  by  the  keepers  of  the  house,  that  she  had  not  exhibited  any  marks 
of  insanity  for  more  than  twelve  months ;  the  commissioners  directed  the  secretary 
to  state  these  circumstances  to  her  husband,  in  order  that  her  further  confinement, 
if  necessary,  may  be  justified  by  more  particular  and  repeated  examination  of  some 
physician.” 

Will  you  turn  to  February  the  23d,  1827  ? — “  Mr.  P.  reported,  that  Mrs.  P.  had 
conducted  herself  well  since  the  last  visitation,  and  stated  it  to  be  his  intention,  as 
her  friends  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  application,  to  liberate  her.” 

At  what  house  did  that  take  place  ? — It  was  at  a  house  kept  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Pell,  called  Gloucester  House. 

Have  the  commissioners  any  reason  to  know  whether  she  is  now  liberated  ? — 
I  believe  they  have  not. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  she  is  or  is  not  released? — I  have  no 
reason  to  know  that  she  is ;  I  know  that  she  was  on  the  eve  of  being  released,  but 
I  know  that  it  was  necessary  to  expostulate  rather  warmly  with  her  husband. 

Will  you  refer  to  the  first  volume,  page  268,  and  read  an  entry  which  appears 
there? — “  Mr.  H.,  whose  case  has  occupied  the  attention  of  former  commissioners, 
is  reported  to  have  shown  no  symptoms  of  insanity  for  eighteen  months  past,  and 
the  secretary  was  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  his  friends  to  his  case,  and  to  desire 
that  a  sufficient  investigation  may  be  forthwith  made  by  some  competent  medical 
practitioner,  in  case  his  friends  shall  deem  his  longer  confinement  necessary.” 

Do  vou  conceive  that  it  is  possible  that  persons  may  be  kept  in  these  establish¬ 
ments  after  they  have  recovered  ? — Possible,  it  certainly  is,  because  the  commis¬ 
sioners  have  no  power  to  liberate. 

Your  impression  is  from  those  minutes  and  from  your  own  observation,  that  such 
cases  have  occurred  and  do  occur  ? — I  would  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  they 
have  not  certainly. 

Is  not  there  a  habit  of  retaining  persons  who  are  sufficiently  good  as  boarders  in 
the  establishment  without  returning  them  ? — I  believe  it  is  ;  there  are  statements  in 
this  book  of  that  sort. 

Do  the  statements  in  that  book  confirm  you  in  the  opinion  that  persons  are  kept 
in  those  establishments  alter  they  have  recovered  their  senses?— I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  with  respect  to  the  case  I  have  mentioned,  that  that  was  the  case ; 
I  conceive  it  very  possible  that  such  cases  may  happen. 

Do  you  think  it  has  happened  ?— I  have  not  in  my  own  recollection  any  case 
passing  in  review  ;  but  I  do  admit  the  possibility  and  even  the  probability  of  it. 

Would  you  suggest  a  periodical  report  ot  the  different  cases  ?  I  think  that 
patients  not  paupers,  are  in  a  worse  condition  as  far  as  regards  care  and  supervision 
than  paupers  ;  because,  except  the  visits  ot  the  commissioners,  theie  is  no  medical 
visit  that  applies  to  all  of  them. 
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Is  there  any  check  whatever  to  prevent  persons  who  are  sane  being  admitted  ? — 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  ;  it  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  kindness  of  friends. 

Will  you  turn  to  an  entry  of  May  the  13th,  1818  ? — There  is  an  entry  relating 
to  three  houses  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Talbut. 

Do  you  find  any  complaint  of  their  being  crowded  ? — That  was  a  complaint  that 
was  reiterated  again  and  again  ;  the  entry  is,  “No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
several  divisions  of  this  establishment,  two  of  the  small  straw  bed  rooms  beyond 
the  large  day  room  of  the  pauper  men  are  close,  and  require  more  ventilation  the 
report  closes  with  saying,  that  they  are  too  much  crowded. 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  November  the  24th,  1818,  relating  to  the  same  esta¬ 
blishment  ? — The  report  concludes  with  saying,  that  those  houses  are  still  too  much 
crowded. 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  November  the  30th,  1821,  relating  to  Mr.  Talbut’s 
house  ? — “  These  houses  are  well  managed,  but  too  crowded.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  December  the  3rd,  1822? — “These  houses  are  too 
much  crowded,  but  they  are  well  conducted.” 

Will  you  refer  to  July  the  1st,  1823  ? — “  These  houses  are  well  managed,  but  are 
much  too  crowded.” 

November  the  25th,  1823  ? — “  The  buildings  and  appointments  of  these  houses 
have  undergone  no  alteration ;  well  managed  houses,  but  the  number  of  patients  is 
too  large  for  the  means  of  accommodation.” 

December  the  8th,  1824? — “  Good  houses,  but  too  crowded.” 

Do  those  entries  all  refer  to  the  White  House? — Yes. 

Will  you  turn  to  an  entry  with  respect  to  Casey’s  house  in  1820? — “There 
were  no  bars  to  the  windows  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  patients  were  sitting ;  the 
windows  were  closed  down  and  the  rooms  very  close  and  offensive ;  a  very  badly 
managed  house.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  October  28th,  1820,  relating  to  the  same  house? — 
“  It  appears  that  the  medical  certificates  are  not  signed  till  after  the  admission  of 
patients  into  the  house,  a  practice  which  the  commissioners  reprobate  ;  the  at¬ 
tendance  is  not  sufficient  for  the  care  of  the  patients,  and  very  little  vigilance 
is  used  to  protect  them  from  danger ;  a  very  indifferent  house  and  very  badly  ma¬ 
naged.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  June  22d,  1821,  relating  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Casey 
„at  Plaistow? — “  The  windows  of  the  bed  rooms  in  which  the  patients  pass  the  night 
without  any  attendants  are  not  defended  by  bars,  and  the  only  entrance  to  the  men’s 
bedroom  is  through  that  occupied  by  the  women ;  the  commissioners  went  up 
a  staircase  said  to  be  stopt,  and  found  at  the  end  of  it  a  ruinous  room  prepared 
with  staples  for  the  confinement  of  any  violent  patient ;  and  which  they  further 
found  was  occasionally  occupied  by  one  of  those  at  present  in  the  house  there  is 
another  observation  in  the  entry ;  “  An  establishment  which  the  commissioners 
regret  they  have  not  the  power  to  suppress.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  November  the  30th,  1821,  relating  to  the  same  house? 
— “  A  house  in  a  miserable  state  for  the  accommodation  of  patients ;  but  somewhat 
less  objectionable  in  its  management.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  July  the  1st,  1823,  with  respect  to  the  same  house  ? — 
“  Considerable  repairs  have  been  made  throughout  the  house ;  it  is  improved  thereby 
in  its  accommodation,  but  the  chimnies  of  the  bedrooms  are  for  the  most  part 
stopped  up  and  the  ventilation  is  therein  very  defective ;  a  moderate  but  improved 
house.” 

Will  you  turn  to  an  entry  relating  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Fox  of  Edmonton,  dated 
.April  the  8th,  1823  ? — “  One  only  of  the  private  patients  has  a  separate  apartment 
and  accommodation ;  Mr.  Simmonds  has  the  charge  of  the  male,  Mrs.  Stevens  of 
the  female  patients ;  the  former  with  a  gardner  and  the  latter  with  one  young  female 
servant,  are  the  only  persons  who  are  employed  to  do  the  work  of  the  house  and  to 
take  the  superintendence  and  the  management  of  thirty-four  patients ;  the  accom¬ 
modations  and  apartments  of  the  house  are  very  inferior,  the  windows  are  generally 
broken,  and  the  whole  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  March  the  15th,  1824  ? — “  The  house  of  Mr,  Fox  at 
Edmonton  ;  an  indifferent  house.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  April  the  13th,  1825,  relating  to  the  same  house? — 
“  Great  alterations  and  repairs  are  in  progress  in  this  house,  which  on  that  account 
is  in  a  state  of  confusion ;  the  commissioners  found  a  patient  leg-locked  by  way  of 
punishment  in  a  darkened  apartment,  wherein  lay  another  patient  apparently  dying.” 

Will 
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Will  you  read  an  entry  of  April  the  28th,  1826  ? — “  The  compliment  of  keepers 
seems  very  inadequate.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  relating  to  Bryan’s  house  of  April  the  29th,  1817  ? — “  An 
ill-managed  house.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  March  the  3d,  1818,  relating  to  the  same  house? — 
“  A  very  bad  house.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  December  the  6th,  1819,  relating  to  the  same  house? — 
“  A  house  sufficient  in  its  accommodations,  but  badly  appointed.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  May  the  1.5th  1820,  relating  to  the  same  house? — 
“  A  very  indifferent  house  ;  the  patients  generally  complaining  of  want  of  a  due 
quantity  of  provision ;  the  commissioners  took  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  pro¬ 
vision  prepared  for  this  day,  which  they  found  to  be  very  insufficient.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  April  the  1  ith,  1821,  relating  to  the  same  house? — 
(!  An  indifferent  house.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  April  the  25th,  1  822,  with  respect  to  the  same  house  ? 
* — “  One  of  the  male  patients  is  ill  and  weak  in  bed,  and  occupies  a  small  and  close 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  very  unfit  for  his  condition ;  a  room  beyond  the 
wash-house  which  has  been  heretofore  reprobated  by  the  commmissioners,  contains 
a  bed,  which  appears  to  have  been  recently  used,  and  on  inquiry  was  found  to  be 
so  by  one  of  the  female  patients,  though  the  fact  had  been  previously  denied  by 
a  servant ;  a  very  ill  conducted  house.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  November  the  27th,  1816,  relating  to  Mr.  Burrows’s 
house  at  Hoxton  ? — “  Mr.  M.  a  foreigner  is  not  supplied  by  his  friends  with  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  clothing,  and  the  secretary  wras  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  H. 
of  Wood-street  to  the  necessities  of  his  situation  ;  a  moderate  house,  but  greatly  too 
much  crowded.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  November  the  6th,  1821,  relating  to  the  same  house  ?— * 
“  These  houses  are  old  and  ill  accommodated  to  their  present  purpose,  and  the 
pauper  divisions  are  too  much  crowded.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  November  the  19th,  1822,  relating  to  the  same  house? 
— “  The  pauper  males  occupy  a  separate  house  in  the  yard,  and  their  rooms,  espe¬ 
cially  those  on  the  ground  floor,  are  close  and  not  sufficiently  ventilated  ;  the  pauper 
women  have  two  day-rooms,  both  of  which  are  close,  but  one  is  especially  offensive ; 
their  bedrooms  are  close,  and  the  chimneys  generally  stopped  up,  the  only  access  to 
their  houses  is  through  the  airing-ground  of  the  superior  men.  A  pauper  female, 
named  Sarah  N.  from  Ramsgate,  Kent,  appears  to  have  recovered,  and  Mr.  Burrows 
states,  that  he  stated  as  much  to  the  parish  officers  a  month  since,  and  had  received 
no  answer  from  them.  The  secretary  wras  directed  to  call  their  immediate  attention 
to  her  situation.”  The  Report  concludes  with  saying,  that  “  The  buildings  of  this 
house  are  old  and  out  of  repair,  and  not  well  accommodated  for  their  purpose  ; 
ventilation  appears  by  no  means  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  paupers  are  too  much 
crowded.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  November  the  24th,  1824? — “  The  rooms  where  the 
dirty  patients  are  confined  are  very  crow’ded  and  uncleanly  in  the  different  houses.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  November  the  24th,  1825,  relating  to  the  same  house? 
— “  This  house  is  very  much  out  of  repair  and  ill  managed,  and  it  is  recommended 
to  the  commissioners  to  revisit  it  soon.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  February  the  24th,  1826,  referring  to  the  same  house? 
— “  The  commissioners  do  not  consider  that  the  supply  of  warmth  and  comfort 
which  is  furnished  to  the  paupers  is  adequate  and  proper,  and  they  learn  with  regret 
that  this  arises  from  the  very  scanty  pay  which  is  given  by  the  overseers  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parishes  from  which  this  class  of  patients  is  sent.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  November  the  i  8th,  1816,  relating  to  Holt’s  House,  at 
Lewisham  in  Kent? — “  Avery  disorderly  and  disgraceful  house.” 

W ill  you  read  an  entry  of  April  the  1 6th,  1 S 1 7,  relating  to  the  same  house  ? — “  The 
house  is  not  objectionable,  but  the  explanations  of  the  master,  not  being  satisfactory, 
did  not  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  commissioners.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  May  the  15th,  1820,  relating  to  the  same  house? — 
“  In  a  close  room  in  the  yard  two  men  w;ere  shut  by  an  external  bolt,  and  the  room 
was  remarkably  close  and  offensive.  In  an  outhouse  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard, 
ventilated  only  by  cracks  in  the  wall,  were  enclosed  three  females,  the  door  was 
padlocked ;  upon  an  open  rail-bottomed  crib  herein,  without  straw,  w'as  chained 
a  female  by  the  wrists,  arms,  and  legs,  and  fixed  also  by  chains  to  the  crib  ;  her  wrists 
were  blistered  bv  the  handcuffs  ;  she  was  covered  only  by  a  rug;  the  only  attendant 
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Dr.  upon  all  the  lunatics  appeared  to  be  one  female  servant,  who  stated  she  was  helped 

John  Bright.  by  patients.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  Holt,  and  convey  to  him 
'  ^  J  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  mode  of  confinement  used  for  the  paupers 

27  June  1827.  jg  harsh,  cruel,  and  unnecessary ;  that  the  outhouses  employed  for  the  confinement 
of  the  patients  are  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose;  that  one  female  servant  is  insufficient 
for  the  care  of  them,  and  that  the  commissioners  wish  to  convey  to  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  their  sense  of  the  bad  management  of  the  whole  concern.  The 
secretary  was  also  directed  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish  of  Camberwell  to  the  situation  of  this  pauper,  and  to  request  them 
to  communicate  to  him,  for  the  information  of  the  commissioners,  what  proceedings 
they  shall  think  proper  to  adopt,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  such  as  to  render  the 
further  interference  of  the  commissioners  unnecessary.” 

How  many  lunatics  were  there  in  that  establishment? — Eleven. 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  the  21st  of  June  1820,  relating  to  the  same  establish¬ 
ment,  removed  to  Blackheath  ? — “  The  door  of  the  outhouse  used  by  the  pauper 
men  was  open,  and  one  person  was  confined  therein  by  chains ;  the  commissioners 
suspect  the  lower  outhouse  to  be  still  used  as  a  sleeping-room  ;  they  hold  it  to  be 
an  improper  place  for  the  confinement  of  any  lunatics.  They  hold  the  accommo¬ 
dation  and  the  management  of  this  house  still  to  be  very  inferior,  and  they  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  early  and  especial  notice  of  the  commissioners  next  year.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  November  the  23d,  1822,  having  reference  to  the  same 
house  ? — “  One  of  the  male  patients  was  alone  in  an  outhouse,  without  fire,  the 
windows  were  recently  broken,  and  probably  by  his  own  act ;  he  was  without  shoes, 
but  was  in  other  respects  sufficiently  clothed.  After  considerable  difficulty  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  this  patient  was  discovered  up  a  private  staircase  hid  by  the 
door,  when  that  door  was  open  which  leads  from  the  house  towards  the  back  yard  ; 
it  is  a  single  room,  small  and  offensive,  containing  only  a  wet  and  dirty  piece  of 
sacking  filled  with  straw,  with  one  rug  and  a  blanket.  The  patient  is  said  to  pay 
205.  a  week.  Upon  the  discovery  of  this  room,  Mr.  Holt  avowed  himself  to  be 
ashamed  to  show  it  to  the  commissioners,  as  they  found  so  much  fault  with  his 
arrangements.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  friends  of  this  patient, 
and  to  communicate  to  them  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  this  patient  and  the  care  which  is  given  to  him  are  very  insufficient,  and 
in  consequence  thereof  to  request  that  immediate  attention  may  be  given  to  his 
situation.”  Then  comes  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  generally ;  “  Mr.  Holt’s 
conduct  in  endeavouring,  by  direct  falsehood,  to  conceal  from  the  commissioners  the 
sleeping  room  of  one  of  his  patients,  is  highly  reprehensible,  and  the  management  of 
the  house  and  the  care  and  accommodation  given  to  the  patients  in  general  is  very 
inferior.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  June  the  2 2d,  1821,  referring  to  the  same  house? — 
“  This  house  is  somewhat  improved  in  its  arrangements  since  the  last  report.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  June  the  20th,  1822,  relating  to  the  same  house?— 
“  An  indifferent  house.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  June  the  16th,  1823,  relating  to  the  same  house?— 
“  A  moderate  house.” 

Will  you  read  an  entry  of  June  the  25th,  1824,  relating  to  the  same  house? — 
“  A  very  bad,  uncomfortable,  ill  managed  house ;  the  patients  complained  much  of 
their  treatment ;  as  there  seemed  to  be  some  ground  for  their  dissatisfaction,  it  was 
thought  proper  by  the  commissioners  that  their  friends  should  be  informed  of  this.” 

Will  you  refer  to  October  18th,  1825,  and  state  whether  Mr.  Holt’s  name  appears 
in  the  list? — It  does  not  appear. 

Supposing  you  had  hung  up  that  report  about  Mr.  Holt’s  house,  in  the  room  at 
the  College,  would  not  that  have  deprived  him  of  those  patients  much  earlier  r — 
If  it  had  been  a  matter  of  notoriety,  of  course  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
couraging  any  person  who  had  a  regard  for  his  friend  from  sending  him  there ;  but 
w  ith  respect  to  hanging  it  up,  I  believe  it  was  found  very  inefficient. 

Are  you  aware  that  it  wras  ever  practised? — I  suppose  it  was;  my  knowledge 
is  principally  derived  from  these  minutes. 

Can  you  deduce  from  those  minutes  that  that  practice,  which  is  particularly  di¬ 
rected  by  14th  of  George  the  Third,  by  which  the  commissioners  are  ordered, 
“  That  in  case  the  commissioners,  upon  their  visitation,  shall  discover  anything  that 
in  their  opinion  shall  deserve  censure  or  animadversion,  they  shall  in  that  case  report 
the  same,  and  such  part  of  their  report  and  no  more  shall  be  hung  up  in  the  censor’s 
room  of  the  College  to  be  perused  and  inspected  by  any  person  who  shall  apply  for 
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that  purpose.’*  Can  you  trace  in  the  books  of  the  College  that  that  direction  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  has  ever  been  complied  with  ? — I  have  no  recollection  in  my 
perusal  of  those  minutes  of  any  occurrence  which  states  that. 

Can  you  state  any  reasons  by  which  the  visitors  considered  themselves  justified 
in  disobeying  that  positive  direction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament? — I  can  only  state  the 
fact  that  it  has  unquestionably  gone  into  disuse,  and  before  the  Committee  of  this 
House,  in  1 8 1 5>  the  same  fact  was  stated ;  and  the  reason  that  was  assigned  wras, 
that  it  was  found  perfectly  inefficient. 

Are  you  aware,  that  since  1815  the  College  of  Physicians  has  changed  its  situ¬ 
ation,  and  though  it  might  have  been  inefficient  then,  it  might  not  follow  that  such 
publicity  would  be  inefficient  now  ? — It  might  be  so  ;  I  know  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
College  that  the  legislature  would  make  considerable  changes. 

Then  you  can  give  no  reason  to  the  Committee,  except  the  reason  of  its  being 
considered  inefficient,  for  the  commissioners  having  neglected  that  provision  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  know  that  it  has  not  been  done,  and  I  have  always  under¬ 
stood  that  was  the  reason. 

Has  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  ever  been  called  by  you,  or  by  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board,  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  with  regard  to  this  exhibition  in  the 
censor’s  room  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  has. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  the  commissioners  ever  considered  it 
to  be  their  duty  extra-officially  to  make  any  communications  either  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  any  other  public  authority,  relative  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  houses  which  they  inspected  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  such  com¬ 
munication  ;  they  endeavoured  to  apply  those  powers  with  which  they  are  entrusted 
to  the  execution  of  the  Act. 

Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  commissioners  do  not  feel  it  their 
duty  to  perform  any  act  beyond  that  which  they  were  directed  to  do  by  the  14th  of 
George  the  Third  ? — The  Committee  will  understand  that  I  am  only  expressing  the 
opinion  of  an  individual ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  considered  the  expositor  of  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  body. 

In  fact,  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  minutes  of  the  College,  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  have  ever  made  such  communication  to  any  public  authority  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  they  have. 

Have  the  commissioners  taken  any  legal  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  making 
public  the  censures  which  they  put  upon  their  minutes  ? — The  commissioners  took 
a  legal  opinion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  by  what  means  publicity  might 
be  best  given  to  any  offences  that  came  within  their  knowledge ;  and  by  the  advice 
given  by  counsel  with  respect  to  that  point,  they  were  dissuaded  from  any  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  newspapers :  for  instance,  it  was  thought  that  they  would  run  great 
risk  that  the  slightest  verbal  inaccuracy  would  subject  them  to  an  action. 

In  all  cases  where  the  commissioners  have  thought  proper,  have  they  not  used 
every  means  of  remonstrance  and  authority  which  they  had  in  their  power  to  correct 
the  abuse  ? — I  really  think  they  have,  from  what  I  have  myself  observed ;  and  from 
what  I  have  read,  I  am  of  that  opinion. 

Do  you  find  that  the  funds  arising  from  the  fees  paid  on  licences  are  sufficient  to 
defray  all  the  expenses  incurred  under  the  Act? — At  the  present  moment  the  num¬ 
ber  of  licensed  houses  being  much  greater  than  it  has  been,  it  is  adequate  to  such 
expenses  as,  according  to  the  Act,  are  incurred  ;  but  it  would  be  inadequate  to  any 
very  enlarged  scheme  of  visitation,  and  heretofore  it  has  been  altogether  inadequate ; 
and  the  funds  of  the  College,  which  are  by  no  means  ample,  have  been  resorted  to 
to  supply  those  deficiencies. 

,  *  1  . 

John  Sharp ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

YOU  were  for  some  time  a  keeper  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  at  Bethnal 
Green  ? — Yes. 

How  long  were  you  there? — I  was  there  nine  weeks. 

Did  you  come  there  originally  as  a  keeper?— No,  I  came  there  as  a  servant  of 
Mr.  Jennings. 

In  the  room  of  Cooper? — 1  es. 

Was  Cooper  ill? — No,  he  was  not;  it  was  expected  for  him  to  leave,  but  he  did 
not  leave. 

As  Cooper  did  not  leave,  what  did  you  do? — I  assisted  in  looking  after  the 
patients. 
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What  patients  did  you  particularly  look  after? — The  pauper  patients. 

Did  you  ever  assist  in  putting  them  to  bed  in  their  crib-rooms  r — Yes. 

That  was  part  of  your  business  ? — That  was  part  of  my  business. 

Did  you  put  them  to  bed  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  keep  them  there  till  Mon¬ 
day  morning? — Yes,  sometimes;  they  were  up  two  Sundays  during  the  time  I  was 
there. 

Then  during  the  other  weeks  you  were  there,  were  all  the  crib  patients  kept  from 
Saturday  night  till  the  Monday  morning  in  their  cribs  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  taken  out  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  all? — No;  we  examined  them,  to 
see  whether  they  were  dirty,  and  if  they  were,  we  cleaned  them. 

They  were  never  taken  out  to  be  washed  on  a  Sunday  morning? — They  were 
not  taken  up. 

They  were  kept  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning  in  their  cribs? — Yes. 

If  they  were  dirty,  were  they  taken  up  and  cleaned? — They  were  cleaned;  they 
were  not  taken  out,  to  remain  up. 

Were  they  taken  out  of  the  cribs  at  all? — They  were  taken  out  of  the  cribs,  but 
not  to  remain  out. 

Were  they  ever  washed  on  a  Sunday  ? — No  ;  we  did  not  wash  them  on  a  Sunday. 

Were  they  ever  unlocked  on  a  Sunday? — Their  hands  were  never  unlocked  on 
a  Sunday. 

You  have  said  they  were  not  washed  on  a  Sunday? — Their  hands  and  faces  were 
not  washed,  unless  they  were  dirty;  they  were  cleaned. 

Was  water  used  in  cleaning  them  ? — Yes. 

How  many  crib-patients  were  there  in  your  time? — Twelve,  that  I  attended. 

Were  there  more  than  twelve  ?— There  were  more  in  the  house,  but  I  did  not  have 
any  concern  with  them. 

Were  those  twelve  always  confined  from  Saturday  to  Monday  when  you  were  in 
the  establishment  ?-  Yes. . 

The  same  persons? — Yes. 

Flow  did  you  wash  them  when  they  were  taken  up  on  the  Monday  morning  ? — 
If  they  were  dirty,  w'e  washed  them  with  a  mop. 

With  cold  w'ater  ? — With  cold  water. 

Did  you  often  use  the  mop  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

Did  you  ever  use  hot  water  ? — No,  I  never  used  hot  water. 

At  what  time  of  the  year  were  you  there  ? — I  went  there  in  November,  and  left 
the  day  the  Duke  of  York  was  buried. 

Did  you  never  use  any  hot  water  the  whole  time  you  were  to  wash  them? — 
I  did  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  used  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Twelve  crib  patients  were  under  your  care,  and  you  never  used  any  hot  water  to 
wash  them  ? — No. 

Where  were  they  washed  ? — In  the  crib  room. 

Were  they  ever  washed  in  the  court  yard? — No. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  twelve  patients  under  your  care?  —  They  were  very 
dirtv. 

Insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature  ?  —Yes. 

Were  any  of  them  paralytic  ? — No. 

Were  they  very  violent? — Sometimes  ;  sometimes  they  were  not. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  flannel  given  to  you  to  wash  them  with? — No. 

Did  you  ever  confine  them  for  the  whole  day  on  any  other  day  besides  the  Sun¬ 
day  ? — Never,  in  the  cribs. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  a  copper  that  used  to  be  filled  with  hot 
water  close  to  the  crib-rooms  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

You  do  not  recollect  that  copper  being  heated  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  hot  water  ? — I  believe  there  was  a  copper  that  was  warmed  every  day. 

But  you  never  had  any  water  from  that  copper  to  wash  the  patients  with? — No. 

Do  you  know  why  they  confined  them  on  a  Sunday  and  not  on  any  other  day  ? — * 
I  do  not  know. 

Were  you  there  on  a  Sunday  as  much  as  on  any  other  day  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

Was  Mr.  Jennings  there  on  a  Sunday? — Mr.  Jennings  was  there. 

Always  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  always. 

Did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jennings  ever  go  out  on  a  party  of  pleasure  on  a  Sunday? — < 
I  cannot  recollect ;  sometimes  I  did  not  see  him,  sometimes  I  did. 

How 


John  Sharp. 
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How  many  keepers  were  there  besides  you  to  attend  the  male  paupers  ? — There  John  Sharp. 

were  Dolby,  Barnard,  and  Essex  and  me.  v _ ^ - J 

When  did  Essex  come  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  he  was  there  before  me.  27  June  1827. 

Wrhen  you  went  away,  did  any  body  come  in  your  place  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
there  did,  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Was  any  body  there  before  you  in  your  place? — I  cannot  tell. 

You  do  not  know  whether  you  succeeded  any  body? — No. 

Was  Mr.  Jennings  about  the  establishment  every  day  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

When  it  was  necessary  to  beat  the  patients,  what  did  you  beat  them  with  ?— -We 
never  beat  them. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  never  saw  them  struck  with  a  broom  stick? — No, 
never. 

You  never  saw  a  broom  stick  used  ? — -No. 

You  are  certain  of  that  ? — Yes  ;  sometimes  they  wrestle  with  them,  shaking  them 
and  telling  them  that  they  must  mind  what  was  said  to  them. 

What  sort  of  food  had  they  ? — They  had  meat  every  day  for  their  dinners  ;  one 
day  in  the  week  they  had  pudding. 

Had  they  all  the  same  sort  of  food  ? — Generally. 

You  do  not  recollect  any  of  them  being  put  upon  a  different  sort  of  diet? — No; 
without  it  was  in  the  morning,  some  of  them  had  coffee  and  bread  and  butter ;  that 
was  allowed  by  their  friends. 

You  do  not  recollect  any  of  them  when  they  were  ill  having  a  different  sort  of 
food  from  that  which  was  commonly  given  ? — I  was  not  in  the  infirmary ;  I  do  not 
know  how  they  were  served  there. 

You  never  knew  of  any  body  that  was  not  in  the  infirmary,  having  any  different 
sort  of  food  given  to  him  ? — No. 

Have  you  been  in  the  infirmary  ? — I  believe  I  was  in  the  infirmary  twice. 

What  sort  of  state  was  it  in  ? — It  was  very  clean,  washed  every  day. 

Did  you  ever  take  any  sago  or  arrow  root  to  the  patients  ? — I  never  did  myself. 

U  sed  you  to  take  any  of  the  patients  to  their  friends  when  they  came  to  visit 
them  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  Barnard  does  that. 

Had  not  some  of  the  patients  a  leathern  strap  about  them  ? — Yes. 

When  you  were  dressing  those  patients,  did  you  ever  take  off  that  strap,  and  give 
them  two  or  three  smart  strokes? — No,  I  never  did  that. 

Did  you  ever  see  it  done  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  did  see  it  done. 

Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  done ? — I  do  not  know;  I  cannot  say  that  it  was. 

Can  you  say  that  it  was  not  ? — I  do  not  know,  really. 

Did  you  ever  hear  patients  complain  of  being  so  treated? — No,  I  never  heard  any 
patients  complain  of  it. 

Why  did  you  leave  the  establishment? — Mr.  Jennings  did  not  want  me;  the 
groom’s  place  was  not  vacant ;  I  was  to  have  had  the  groom’s  situation,  and  as  the 
groom  did  not  leave  him,  he  said  he  did  not  want  me. 

Did  Mr.  Jennings  discharge  you,  or  did  you  leave  the  establishment  on  your  own 
accord  ? — Mr.  Jennings  discharged  me. 

Did  not  you  find  the  place  disagreeable  ? —  I  did  not  like  it  at  ail ;  I  objected  to 
the  disagreeableness  of  the  smells  in  a  morning,  I  did  not  like  that. 

Were  there  any  other  circumstances  in  the  situation  that  made  you  indisposed  to 
remain? — Nothing  particular. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  smell  in  the  morning  ? — When  they  dirtied  themselves; 

I  had  to  go  into  the  room  first  to  open  it. 

Had  you  any  patient  that  was  getting  better  to  assist  you  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  what  you  call  a  crib-room  man? — He  was  not  a  crib-room  man. 

Had  you  no  crib-room  man  ? — No ;  there  was  a  man  that  assisted  in  washing 
the  rooms. 

And  assisted  you  in  putting  them  to  bed? — Yes. 

One  of  the  patients? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  wrestle  with  the  other  patients  ? — Yes,  he  would  sometimes. 

And  beat  them? — I  have  seen  him  strike  them. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  ever  having  said  to  Mr.  Solomon  that  you  left  on 
account  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  patients? — I  cannot  recollect  that  I  ever  did 
say  it. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  you  did  not  say  it? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  said  it. 

Did  you  consider  the  treatment  of  the  patients  to  be  cruel  or  not  ?  —  No ;  it 
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appeared  cruel  when  we  wrestled  with  them  sometimes  when  they  were  taking  their 
physic ;  it  did  not  appear  altogether  cruel,  but  it  appeared  hard  to  see  the  poor 
things  insensible. 

Have  you  seen  their  meat  given  to  them  ? — Yes ;  I  have  given  it  to  them. 

Would  you  have  eaten  the  same  meat  yourself? — Yes;  I  partook  of  the  same 
sort  of  meat  myself,  just  the  same  as  the  patients  partook  of. 

When  you  had  beef,  what  part  wras  it  ? — Different  parts. 

Was  it  not  generally  from  the  neck,  very  grissly  ? — No,  it  was  not ;  the  soup,  I 
believe,  was  made  from  that. 

Did  you  never  see  that  sort  of  meat  given  to  the  patients  ? — With  their  soup,  but 
not  without  their  soup. 

Was  the  strait  waistcoat  ever  used  when  you  were  in  the  establishment? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

Did  they  put  on  the  strait  waistcoat  when  they  gave  the  patients  medicine  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  generally  give  them  medicine  on  the  Saturday  night  ? — I  do  not  know ; 
Barnard  generally  gave  them  their  medicine. 

Do  not  you  recollect  that  Saturday  night  was  a  particular  occasion  on  which 
medicine  was  generally  given  ? — I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

Do  you  think  that  the  management  of  that  house  was  better  at  the  end  of  the 
time  you  were  there  than  at  the  beginning  ? — I  did  not  see  any  alteration,  very  little ; 
I  did  not  knowr  there  was  any. 

Do  you  remember  the  commissioners  coming  to  examine  the  house? — Yes. 

Did  you  prepare  the  house  for  the  examination  of  the  commissioners  ? — Not  par¬ 
ticularly. 

Was  it  known  before  hand  that  they  were  coming? — Sometimes  it  was,  and  some¬ 
times  it  was  not. 

When  you  did  know  it  were  any  preparations  made  ? — Certainly,  we  kept  the 
house  as  clean  as  we  possibly  could  ;  not  cleaner  than  it  was  any  other  day ;  it  was 
washed  up  stairs  and  down  every  day. 

What  preparations  were  made  ? — Only  just  raking  the  rooms  with  saw  dust  to 
make  it  look  better. 

Did  not  you  know  when  the  commissioners  were  coming  ? — I  do  not  know ; 
I  heard  they  were  coming  sometimes,  and  sometimes  I  did  not  know  they  were 
coming. 

How  often  were  they  there  during  the  nine  weeks  you  were  there  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Did  you  see  them  more  than  once? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  them  three  times  ? — Perhaps  I  might  twice  or  three  times. 

How  long  before  they  came  did  you  know  they  were  coming? — I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  was. 

Was  it  an  hour? — Perhaps  an  hour,  perhaps  more;  sometimes  perhaps  they 
were  expected  a  day  or  two  before  they  did  come  sometimes. 

Are  you  speaking  of  the  physicians  ? — They  called  them  the  parish  people. 


Doctor  Grant  David  Yates,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  College  of  Physicians  to 
inspect  madhouses  ? — I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  performing  that  duty?— Since  November  1825. 

In  the  course  of  your  duty  as  a  commissioner,  have  you  inspected  many  of  the 
lunatic  asylums  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ? — Very  many. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  system  pursued  in  those  establishments  for 
the  cure  of  mental  disorders?— With  respect  to  paupers,  I  should  say  they  are  not 
the  houses  for  cure,  because  the  mpde  of  management  is  merely  for  confinement,  as 
it  appeared  to  me. 

You  consider  them  more  as  places  of  safe  custody  than  places  where  a  curative 
process  is  going  on  ? — Precisely  so. 

Have  you,  as  commissioner,  felt  it  to  be  your  duty  to  make  reports  unfavourable 
to  any  of  those  establishments  since  you  have  been  appointed  commissioner  ? — 
I  have  never  been  called  on  to  do  so ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Act  imposes  upon 
me  to  say  what  I  see  there,  unless  I  am  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Have  you  never,  since  you  have  been  appointed  commissioner,  signified  your  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  proceedings  in  any  of  those  houses,  and  signed  that  censure  in 
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the  register  of  the  College? — I  am  not  quite  sure  what  I  have  seen,  I  have 
signed ;  but  I  have  expressed  disapprobation  of  some  things  that  I  saw  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  paupers. 

Have  you,  when  you  have  visited  those  houses,  generally  inspected  every  apart¬ 
ment  of  those  houses  ? — Every  apartment  that  we  knew,  and  we  endeavoured  to 
find  out  all  that  existed  in  the  house. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  visitation,  as  at  present  established  by  the  College  of 
Physicians,  is  efficient  for  the  control  of  those  establishments  ? — I  do  not,  because 
the  Act  does  not  give  them  sufficient  power ;  but  the  commissioners  have  always 
held  the  Act  in  terrorem  over  the  keepers  of  those  houses,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  the  power  which  the  Act  gives  to  the  commissioners. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Act  14  Geo.  3.  directs  the  commissioners,  in  case  they 
shall  find  cause  of  complaint  against  any  house,  to  have  that  complaint  placarded  in 
the  censor’s  room  of  the  College  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

Has  that  practice  been  discontinued  ? — It  has  never  been  done  since  I  have  been 
a  commissioner. 

Has  it  ever  been  done  since  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge ;  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee  I  will  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  think  the  management  of  the  paupers  to  be  inefficient  in  those  esta¬ 
blishments  ;  they  run  a  race  one  against  another  in  under  valuing  the  price  for  which 
they  are  to  be  remunerated  for  the  reception  of  those  persons,  and  the  consequence 
is  this,  that  in  many  instances  which  we  cannot  find  out,  they  do  not  discharge  their 
duty  to  the  full  extent  they  ought  to  do  from  the  want  of  pecuniary  resources  so  to 
do  ;  in  some  houses  they  take  them  in  at  eight  and  nine  shillings  a  wreek,  for  wffiich 
they  clothe,  feed,  lodge  them  and  give  them  physic ;  now  it  is  practically  impossible 
that  they  can  do  all  these  things  for  that  small  price,  and  upon  that  ground  it  is 
that  I  have  objected  more  than  once  in  conversing  upon  the  pauper  system  with 
respect  to  private  madhouses. 

Have  you  any  difficulty  in  stating  that  the  establishment  of  a  pauper  lunatic 
asylum  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  pauper  lunatics? — A  remedy 
has  occurred  to  me  for  w  hat  appears  to  me  to  be  the  deficiency  in  the  management 
of  paupers  in  private  madhouses  ;  which  is,  that  any  parish  sending  a  pauper  to 
a  lunatic  asylum  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  certain  sum  ;  or  in  other  words,  that 
no  lunatic  asylum  should  be  permitted  to  take  a  pauper  under  a  certain  sum ;  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  that  w  ould  remedy  the  defect  in  the  present  management ; 
they  are  generally  very  well  attended  to,  but  in  some  instances  I  saw  things  that 
I  did  not  like,  and  in  one  instance  I  went  over  at  my  private  expense  to  rectify  an 
error  which  I  may  say  was  rectified. 

How'  would  you  propose  to  prevent  the  parishes  keeping  their  lunatics  at  their 
own  wrorkhouses  ? — That  could  not  be  prevented  unless  it  was  compulsory  upon  the 
parish  officers  to  send  the  lunatics  to  the  asylums,  and  to  allowr  so  much  for  them. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  commissioners  have  ever  thought  themselves  called  upon 
to  make  any  representations  either  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  any  other  autho¬ 
rity,  as  to  the  bad  condition  of  those  houses  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
me,  but  they  have  not  adopted  it. 

Have  you  ever  suggested  to  the  commissioners  the  making  such  a  representation, 
and  was  such  suggestion  complied  with  ? — I  have  suggested  it. 

What  did  you  suggest  upon  that  subject  ? — I  suggested,  in  conversation  after  the 
meeting  was  over,  one  day  in  the  course  of  last  winter,  the  propriety  of  stating  the 
situation  of  the  pauper  lunatics  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Was  that  representation  attended  to? — It  wras  not  forcibly  made,  but  the  hint 
was  dropped,  and  nothing  w^as  done. 

Is  there  a  minute  in  writing  made  of  all  those  medical  visits  r — There  is  of  all  the 
visits. 

Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  constitution  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  to  have  the  power  of  administering  an  oath,  and  of  examining  upon  oath, 
so  as  to  enable  the  commissioners  to  obtain  immediate  and  direct  information  upon 
the  spot  with  regard  to  any  subject  they  might  judge  worthy  of  inquiry  ?-— I  think  it 
would  be  attended  with  good. 

If  the  commissioners  were  to  be  accompanied  by  magistrates,  do  you  think  that 
would  be  an  improvement  in  their  authority,  with  a  view  to  conducting  inquiries?— 
Having  heard  that  idea  mentioned,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  if  the 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  do  the  same  thing  themselves  without  a  magis¬ 
trate  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  multiplicity  ot  people  going. 
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Do  you  see  any  direct  advantage  connected  with  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
which  requires  all  the  commissioners  to  be  physicians  ? — I  should  say,  it  would  be 
better  that  they  were  medical  men. 

The  question  refers  not  to  the  comparative  merits  of  a  commission  composed  alto¬ 
gether  of  medical  men  as  at  present,  or  a  commission  composed  altogether  of  other 
persons  not  medical  men ;  but  whether  a  commission  composed  of  a  proportion  of 
both,  would  not  be  better? — I  cannot  see  any  advantage  attending  the  mixture  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  one  controlling  the  other  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  with  respect 
to  examining  any  case  of  insanity,  I  cannot  see  any  advantage. 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  assistance  of  a  magistrate,  who  is  more  in  the  habit  of 
taking  evidence  and  of  investigating  subjects  than  a  physician,  would  be  of  material 
use  to  the  physicians  in  their  inquiries  ? — I  presume  not  in  cases  of  insanity. 

For  example,  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  house  ? — 
I  should  conceive  that  persons  in  the  habit  of  cross-examination  would  be  more  com¬ 
petent  to  conduct  such  inquiries  than  other  persons. 

Do  not  you  find  a  difficulty  sometimes  from  not  having  persons  with  you  of  com¬ 
petent  legal  knowledge,  in  knowing  how  to  act?— No ;  because  the  Act  of  Parliament 
states  what  we  are  to  do. 

Should  you  yourself,  as  a  physician,  feel  any  objection  to  act  as  a  commissioner 
in  a  joint  commission  composed  of  both  physicians  and  magistrates,  instead  of 
a  commission  composed  only  of  physicians,  both  having  a  co-ordinate  authority  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  with  the  explanation  that  is  given,  that  the  magistrate  is  put  in  as 
a  person  more  competent  to  cross-examine,  because  he  could  not  be  there  in  a 
medical  capacity. 

Mr.  Jacob  Jones ,  called  in,  and  Examined. 

DO  you  remember  in  April  1821,  having  visited  a  person  of  the  name  of  Archi¬ 
bald  Parke? — No. 

Do  you  recollect  having  been  called  upon  by  Mrs.  Parke  to  visit  her  husband, 
and  in  consequence  you  gave  a  certificate  declaratory  of  his  madness,  and  he  was 
then  confined  in  the  White  House  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  name. 

He  resided  in  Old- street  Road? — 'Yes,  I  recollect  him  very  well;  the  woman  was 
a  sister  to  the  matron  at  the  hospital.  I  understood  that  he  attempted  to  commit 
suicide,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  my  partner,  Mr.  Camplin,  saw  him  more  than 
I  did. 

Did  you  sign  the  certificate  ? — I  suppose  I  did 

How  long  before  did  you  see  him  previously  to  having  signed  the  certificate  ? — 
I  do  not  remember. 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee  generally  how  long  it  was  before  ? — I  believe  1  saw 
him  once  or  twice,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  but  I  have  minutes  at  home  of  the 
number  of  times  that  I  see  every  patient.  My  partner  saw  him,  I  think,  oftener 
than  I  did. 

Are  those  minutes  made  at  the  time  ? — Certainly. 

Do  those  minutes  now  exist  ? — -Yes. 

Then  you  signed  the  certificate  upon  what  your  partner  had  seen  ? — I  saw  the 
man. 

But  only  once  or  twice  ? — I  think  not. 

Was  his  conduct  so  outrageous  that  you  were  justified  in  giving  the  certificate? — 
Certainly;  because  I  am  always  very  cautious. 

Do  you  think  that  seeing  him  twice  was  sufficient  to  justify  you  in  giving  the  cer¬ 
tificate? — With  the  account  that  I  heard  of  the  case. 

From  whom? — From  the  relatives. 

Who  do  you  mean  by  the  relatives  ? — I  think  the  wife  ;  but  I  know  that  I  am 
very  cautious  in  every  affair  of  the  kind,  and  every  thing  that  1  did  in  that  respect, 
I  always  attended  to  in  a  very  conscientious  way ;  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  what  this 
was  for. 

Had  you  ever  heard  of  this  man  before? — I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
some  children  at  the  house. 

The  children  of  a  lodger? — Yes. 

Therefore  you  had  frequent  occasions  to  see  him  ?— I  visited  those  children  a  good 
many  times. 

Whenever  you  visited  there  did  you  see  him? — I  am  not  certain. 

Did  you  ascertain  what  state  he  was  in  when  you  were  called  in  ? — There  had 
been  some  outrage  committed ;  1  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Did 
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Did  it  occur  to  you  to  inquire  whether  that  outrage  arose  from  mental  derange¬ 
ment  or  from  intoxication  ? — Certainly. 

Did  you  ascertain  whether  at  that  time  he  was  intoxicated  ? — I  am  not  certain. 

Would  not  that  be  a  natural  question  to  ask? — Certainly. 

Would  the  inquiry  that  you  made  as  to  the  state  this  man  was  in  appear  in  your 
minute  book  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  contain  more  than  the  number  of  visits  that 
I  made,  and  the  medicines  ordered,  and  so  forth. 

Do  you  recollect  who  originally  called  upon  you  to  sign  the  certificate? — No. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dunston  who  is  the  steward  of  Saint  Luke’s  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  Mr.  Dunston  and  his  son  very  well ;  he  his  an  old  neighbour  of  mine. 

Did  Mr.  Dunston  ever  talk  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  this  man  Park  ? — No, 
I  never  exchanged  a  word  with  him  upon  the  subject ;  I  did  not  know  what  became 
of  him  at  all. 

You  never  heard  any  thing  about  this  man  since  you  sent  him  there  with  the 
certificate  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  the  wife  for  years. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  family? — Not  for  years ;  I  attended  a  sick 
child  a  good  while  there. 

Had  you  never  attended  Mrs.  Parke  since  you  gave  this  certificate  for  her  hus¬ 
band  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Nor  before? — I  believe  we  did  at  times  attend  her  before. 

You  never  thought  of  inquiring  after  this  man  subsequent  to  theYertificate  that 
you  gave? — I  think  not. 

Would  you  consider  it  sufficient  to  give  a  certificate  for  a  man’s  insanity  because 
you  found  that  he  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide  ? — I  consider  that  if  a  man 
attempts  to  commit  suicide,  of  which  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  the  kind ;  or  if  he 
is  exceedingly  outrageous,  we  must  hear  what  the  keeper  would  say  of  the  person ; 
I  know  that  at  the  time  I  must  have  examined  the  circumstances  thoroughly,  and 
was  well  convinced  in  my  conscience,  that  I  ought  to  sign  the  certificate. 

What  did  your  conviction  arise  from,  was  it  principally  from  the  representation 
of  the  relations,  or  from  what  you  saw  ? — Certainly,  it  was  from  what  I  saw  myself. 

You  say  that  you  only  saw  him  twice,  for  how  long  each  time  did  you  see  him  ? — 

.  I  am  not  aware ;  the  usual  time  is  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  according  to 
circumstances,  sometimes  an  hour. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  it  is  necessary  to  see  a  person  several  times  before  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  so  important  a  step  as  consigning  him  to  a  madhouse  ? — • 
I  had  no  idea  myself  of  doing  wrong  ;  the  case  appeared  to  me  a  confirmed  case, 
and  seeing  the  man’s  conduct  correspond  with  it,  of  course  it  induced  me  to  think  it 
right  to  do  it. 

Are  you  sure  that  when  you  saw  him  he  was  not  very  much  in  liquor  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  the  particular  symptoms  that  he  had ;  of  course  they  were  symptoms  that 
I  thought  were  symptoms  of  insanity. 

But  you  formed  your  judgment  of  those  symptoms  upon  an  examination  not 
more  than  twice,  consisting  of  about  half  an  hour  each  time? — I  suppose  so;  perhaps 
I  may  have  seen  him  oftener  than  twice,  I  could  find  out  from  my  book. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  granting  many  certificates  for  lunatics? — Not  many. 

What  interval  of  time  occurred  between  the  first  visit  you  made  to  this  person 
and  his  transmission  to  the  White  House? — I  am  not  sure. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  granting  those  certificates  frequently  ? — When  they  are 
called  for  of  course ;  I  could  state  how  many  I  have  granted,  but  generally  I  have 
had  my  friend  Dr.  Powell  to  examine  them,  and  sometimes  Dr.  Sutherland ;  because 
I  have  been  very  particular  in  not  letting  any  body  be  confined  upon  my  judgment 

Did  you  take  any  such  course  in  this  instance  ? — No,  I  believe  not. 

If  you  consider  it  necessary  in  general  to  adopt  such  a  course,  how  do  you  ac¬ 
count  for  not  having  taken  such  a  course  upon  the  present  occasion  ? — I  presume 
it  was  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  family,  I  suppose  they  could  not  afford  it ; 
but  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Are  there  not  various  maladies  which  affect  the  mind  in  a  temporary  way,  and 
excitements  of  passion  which  assume  the  character  of  mental  disease,  and  which 
are  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  it  upon  a  short  inspection  of  the  party  ? — 
Certainly. 

Is  it  not  one  of  the  effects  connected  with  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  with 
strong  excitement  of  passion  and  fever? — Certainly. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  transmission  of  a  party  to  one  of  those  houses  for  the 
reception  of  the  insane  takes  place  without  a  considerable  and  prolonged  inspection, 
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is  there  not  a  possibility  of  that  which  is  a  temporary  excitement  being  mistaken  for 
a  mental  malady  ?  —No  doubt  there  is  such  a  possibility. 

You  have  stated  that  you  have  a  book  in  existence  containing  the  particulars  with 
regard  to  this  case? — With  regard  to  the  visits,  we  have  a  way  of  marking  them  in 
our  visiting  lists,  and  we  have  an  account  of  medicines  and  so  forth  that  is  sent ; 
and  those  marks  I  presume  exist  now,  they  are  daily  made ;  it  is  a  paper  similar 
to  this,  [producing  a  paper.] 

As  this  paper  contains  merely  the  names  of  the  patients  whom  you  visit,  and 
a  simple  dot  made  to  express  a  visit,  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the 
memorandum  which  you  have  of  your  visits  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Parke  is  of 
a  similar  character  to  this? — Yes. 

And  no  other  ? — No. 

Therefore  you  have  no  other  memorandum  to  account  for  the  transmission  of  this 
individual  to  a  house  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  than  one  containing  those  dots 
and  marks  ? — No  other  whatever. 

Can  you  state  whether  it  is  possible  for  any  medical  man  upon  a  few  visits,  to 
distinguish  accurately  between  cases  of  mental  malady  and  those  of  temporary  ex¬ 
citement? — In  some  cases  it  may  be  difficult,  but  it  must  have  appeared  to  me  plain 
before  I  signed  the  certificate ;  because  I  have  endeavoured  at  all  times  to  do  my 
duty,  as  a  man  that  has  been  long  in  practice  and  had  some  experience  in  that 
complaint,  as  well  as  others ;  I  am  always  very  careful,  and  I  must  have  been 
thoroughly  convinced  in  my  conscience  at  the  time,  or  else  I  would  not  have  done  it. 

Do  you  ever  visit  those  persons  after  they  are  transmitted  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  to 
ascertain  the  progress  of  their  case  ? — Sometimes  I  have. 

Did  you  ever  visit  this  person? — Never. 

Have  you  never  seen  his  wife  since,  or  any  of  his  family  ?  — I  think  I  have  seen 
him,  but  not  for  two  or  three  years. 

Who  sent  to  you  first  in  this  case  requiring  your  attendance  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

Will  you  endeavour  to  tax  your  memory  upon  that  subject? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  it  one  of  the  family  of  the  supposed  lunatic,  or  was  it  any  other  person  ? — 
Indeed  I  am  not  sure. 

Had  you  any  communication  upon  the  subject  of  that  case,  at  the  time,  with  any 
person  connected  with  any  of  the  public  establishments  for  the  insane  ? — Not  at  all. 

Have  you  since  ?— -No. 

What  fee  was  paid  on  the  certificate  ? — I  do  not  remember ;  I  do  not  recollect 
any  sum  of  money  being  paid  upon  the  certificate  at  all. 

You  of  course  received  a  fee  for  signing  the  certificate? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Did  you  do  it  gratuitously  ? — I  dare  say  I  did. 

Is  that  your  habit  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a  man  now  in  Saint  Luke’s  that  we  never 
had  any  fee  for  at  all. 

You  will  recollect  that  the  family  was  not  so  exceedingly  poor  as  not  to  be  able 
to  give  a  fee ;  because  Mrs.  Park,  when  he  was  first  confined,  supported  him  at 
1 5  s.  a  week  on  the  gentleman’s  side  of  the  establishment ;  what  could  be  your 
reason  for  declining  the  fee  ? — Of  course  it  was  from  my  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  also  from  what  my  partner  saw  of  the  case ;  but  I  have  got  an 
account  of  every  thing  that  was  received  about  that  time,  and  from  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell  whether  a  fee  was  paid  or  not. 

Was  your  partner’s  attendance  gratuitous? — Yes;  because  he  was  assisting  me 
then  as  my  partner. 

If  you  are  so  particular  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  generally  consult  Dr.  Sutherland 
or  some  other  medical  man,  is  there  no  record  kept  in  any  minute  book  of  what 
takes  place  in  those  cases  ? — We  make  no  record  in  particular,  nor  do  we  consider  it 
necessary. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Parke  since  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of  him  since. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  him  since  the  2d  of  May  in  this  year  ?— I  am  certain 
I  have  not  heard  of  him  this  year. 

Did  nobody  ever  call  upon  you  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  after  Archibald  Parke  ? 
— I  have  not  seen  any  body  ;  if  my  partner  saw  any  body  he  did  not  tell  me. 

You  do  not  remember  saying,  “  Oh  dear!  I  saw  him  about  two  years  ago,  he 
was  quite  incurable?” — No;  I  am  positive  I  said  no  such  words,  or  anything  like 
it,  and  nobody  interrogated  me  in  that  way ;  because  if  they  had  told  me  that 
I  would  have  gone  and  seen  the  man. 

Did  you  never  make  use  of  those  words  yourself? — No. 
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Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  the  period  of  his  commitment? — No,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  ever  saw  him  since. 

How  happened  it  that  you  signed  the  certificate  when  your  partner  appears  to 
have  seen  more  of  him  than  you  did  ? — I  presume  that  he  saw  more  of  him,  he  was 
more  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  children  at  Mrs.  Parke’s  than  I  was,  and  therefore 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  must  have  seen  him  oftener  than  I  did,  but  I  am  not 
positive  as  to  that  fact. 

What  aged  man  is  your  partner  ? — He  is  near  forty  years  of  age. 

How  long  did  your  partner  attend  his  family  before  his  commitment  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;  I  think  some  time. 

Was  your  attendance  all  gratuitous  ? — Not  for  the  children;  we  were  paid  for 
the  children ;  and  very  likely  the  medicine  for  this  man  was  paid  for,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  having  a  fee  from  the  family  for  signing  the  certificate. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dunston ,  again  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

WERE  you  ever  acquainted  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Archibald  Parke,  ^ 

a  cabinet  maker,  who  lived  in  Old-street  Road  ? — Not  that  I  know  of ;  I  am  v _ °™as  uns  °n‘ 

seventy-six  and  my  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
that  name. 

Did  you  never  know  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Parke,  who  was  learning 
midwifery  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital  near  Saint  Luke’s? — I  believe  Mrs. Newby  was 
matron  there  at  the  time. 

Do  you  recollect  Mrs.  Parke  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  do. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  about  her  husband  ? — He  is  at  the  WhiteHouse  Bethnal 
Green,  I  believe ;  but  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  I  was  intimate  with  his  wife ; 

I  did  not  know  the  woman,  and  I  was  told  he  came  after  me  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  he  came  to  the  hospital,  and  I  positively  did  not  know  the  man  ;  and 
as  to  the  woman,  I  never  exchanged  ten  words  with  her,  but  once  or  twice  that 
I  saw  her  with  her  sister. 

How  was  it  that  when  the  Committee  first  asked  you  whether  you  knew  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Archibald  Parke  you  said  that  you  never  knew  such  a  man  ? — I  did 
not  recollect  that  I  did  know  him,  for  I  never  exchanged  three  words  with  him. 

Do  you  mean  that  when  the  Committee  first  asked  you  whether  you  knew  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Archibald  Parke,  that  you  did  not  recollect  him,  but  now  you  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  it  was  a  man  that  even  threatened  your  life  ? — I  believe  it  was ;  my  memory 
is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be ;  but  if  I  had  met  the  man  in  the  street  I  should  not 
have  known  him. 

Did  you  never  see  that  man  while  in  confinement  at  Bethnal  Green  ? — I  believe 

went  over  once  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  ? — I  believe  I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  what  you  said  to  him  ? — I  asked  him  how  he  could  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  my  going  after  his  wife. 

Do  you  recollect  saying,  “  Do  you  still  entertain  the  same  idea  that  you  did 
before,  that  I  was  in  love  with  your  wife,”  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — I  very 
likely  might. 

Do  you  recollect  what  he  answered  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Do  you  recollect  what  you  said  afterwards,  just  before  you  went  away,  did  you 
make  no  remark  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  said,  “  You  are  in  a  very  proper  place  and 
I  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  my  life  if  you  are  not  confined  here.” 

Do  not  you  recollect  that  you  asked  him  whether  he  still  continued  jealous  of  you, 
and  the  man  said,  “  Yes and  upon  that  you  said,  “You  are  in  a  very  proper 
place?” — I  believe  it  was;  if  I  recollect  right  the  man  said,  “I  believe  it,  and 
I  wrould  say  so  if  it  hanged  me.” 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  you  said  to  him  in  answer  to  that  ? — I  believe 
I  made  some  answer  to  this  effect ;  that  he  was  in  a  very  proper  place,  and  that  if 
he  was  at  large  I  should  not  think  myself  safe. 

Do  not  you  recollect  saying  to  him  that  you  should  take  care  that  he  was  kept 
there  ? — I  recollect  saying,  that  if  he  was  not  kept  there  I  should  swear  my  life 
against  him. 

Did  not  you  say  that  he  should  remain  there  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

You  said  that  the  man  ran  after  you  with  a  knife  ? — I  was  not  at  home,  I  did  not 
see  it ;  but  the  matron  of  the  hospital  told  me  that  he  went  all  round  the  house 
looking  after  me  with  a  knife  in  his  hand. 
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Mr.  -  What  step  did  you  take  upon  that  ?— I  did  not  take  any  step  in  particular,  be- 
Thomas  Dmston.  cause  I  heard  his  wife  had  put  him  into  Warburton’s. 

' - — - - t  Then  he  was  in  Warburton’s  before  you  thought  of  doing  anything  at  all  ? — Yes, 

37  June  1827.  before  I  knew  any  thing  about  it. 

How  did  you  learn  that  he  was  in  Warburton’s  establishment? — I  believe  his 
sister  told  me. 

After  having  heard  of  this  attack  that  he  wanted  to  make  upon  you,  did  you  ever 
make  any  inquiries  about  him  ? — Nothing-more  than  that  she  said  he  was  there. 

Which  of  the  matrons  told  you  that  ? — Mrs.  Whidgin. 

Were  you  often  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital? — In  Mrs.  Newby’s  lifetime  I  was 
frequently. 

You  never  saw  Mrs.  Parke  above  once  or  twice? —  I  do  not  think  I  did  above 
once  or  twice  at  that  time ;  and  if  I  had  met  her  I  should  not  have  known  her. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  never  saw  Mrs.  Parke  above  once  or  twice  at  all? — Yes, 
many  times  since ;  but  not  before  that  I  did  not ;  I  have  seen  her  when  she  has 
come  to  see  her  sister  who  was  pupil  to  Mrs.  Newby. 

Have  you  seen  her  frequently  since? — No,  I  have  not  seen  her  for  a  twelve- 
month  ;  I  did  not  know  where  she  lived,  I  inquired  after  her  to  know  where  she 
lived,  and  her  sister  went  to  show  me. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  Parke  had  made  his  escape  from  Mr.  Warburton’s  esta¬ 
blishment? — I  did. 

How  did  you  hear  that  ? — They  came  and  told  me. 

Upon  that  did  not  you  direct  your  keepers  to  go  and  assist  in  taking  him  ? — No. 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  keepers  from  your  establishment  at  Saint  Luke’s  took 
him  again  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  believe  they  went  after  him. 

Would  they  have  ventured  to  do  so  without  your  order? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  would. 

Therefore  they  must  have  obtained  an  order  from  you  ? — They  did  not  obtain  any 
order  from  me ;  I  do  not  believe  they  took  him. 

Did  not  they  take  him  up  and  carry  him  to  Mr.  Warburton’s? — Not  my  men. 

It  has  been  stated  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  that  he  was  brought  back  there  by  four 
men  from  Saint  Luke’s  ? — That  is  not  true ;  I  never  let  four  men  out  of  there  at 
a  time. 

Supposing  any  one  of  them  had  gone  out  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of 
a  lunatic  and  committing  him  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  custody,  would  not  it  have  been 
the  duty  of  that  keeper  to  report  it  to  you? — Yes;  I  dare  say  he  would  not  go 
without  he  did. 

Mr.  Warburton  is  a  governor  of  Saint  Luke’s  is  not  he? — Yes,  he  is.  * 

Are  you  proprietor,  or  have  you  been  proprietor  of  any  places  for  the  reception 
of  lunatics  ? — Never. 

Do  you  know  a  house  that  was  occupied  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mary 
Foulkes? — Yes. 

Was  that  house  yours ? — It  was  mine;  Mr.  Vaux,  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital, 
put  her  there,  and  he  gave  her  a  patient ;  and  whether  she  had  another  or  two 
I  cannot  tell. 

Charles  Edmunds,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Charles  Edmunds.  HOW  long  have  you  been  in  the  White  House  as  a  patient  ? — I  have  been  there 
V _ "  v  — J  nine  years  last  17th  of  January. 

What  has  been  your  chief  employment  there  ? — I  have  been  drying  the  clothes 
in  general. 

Is  not  that  sometimes  extremely  hot,  on  account  of  the  steam  ? — Very  hot,  and 
very  disagreeable. 

Do  not  you  assist  the  cook  sometimes? — I  generally  carve  for  him  at  dinner  time. 

And  do  a  good  deal  of  work  about  the  house? — Nothing  but  that. 

What  do  you  do  in  the  drying  room  ? — I  keep  the  fire  and  dry  the  clothes. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  your  friends  and  relations  lately  ? — T  saw  my  brother  about 
three  months  ago. 

Did  he  talk  of  taking  you  out? — He  said  he  should  before  it  was  long;  I  asked 
him  for  what  reason  I  was  kept  in  there,  and  he  did  not  know. 

Has  he  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  see  you  from  time  to  time? — Yes,  generally 
every  year,  twice  a  year. 

Wen  he  came  did  you  see  him  alone? — No,  not  alone;  they  were  in  the  room 
with  me. 
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You  never  saw  him  alone? — No ;  they  never  allow  us  to  see  anybody  alone. 

Why  will  not  they  allow  you? — Mr.  Jennings  would  give  no  reason ;  I  asked  him 
yesterday,  when  the  gentlemen  came,  and  he  said  it  was  a  thing  he  did  not  allow. 

Did  you  ever  express  a  wish  to  see  your  brother  alone  and  was  refused  ? — No, 
I  never  asked  him  to  do  it. 

,  Why  did  not  you  ask  him  ? — I  did  not  care,  I  had  nothing  particular  to  say  to 
him,  only  about  my  going  out. 

Did  you  ever  write  to  him  ? — Yes,  two  or  three  times. 

Did  he  receive  your  letters  ? — I  never  had  an  answer ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
received  my  letter. 

Did  you  ever  ask  him  whether  he  received  it? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  allude  to  it  when  you  have  seen  him  ? — I  think  I  did  once ;  I  think 
he  said  he  had  had  one. 

Did  you  ever  receive  one  from  him? — No. 

Did  you  ever  speak  to  the  commissioners  when  they  came  to  inspect  ? — Not  to 
the  College  of  Physicians ;  there  are  so  many  people  talking  to  them  that  they  do 
not  listen  to  any  one  in  particular ;  and  I  could  not  see  any  use  in  it,  for  the  others 
never  got  any  redress. 

Have  you  ever  been  sick  since  you  have  been  there  ? — No. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  medicine  given  to  you? — I  had  some  medicine;  I  had 
a  kick  in  my  leg,  and  I  am  forced  to  wear  a  different  kind  of  stocking. 

Did  they  ever  confine  you  in  a  crib-room? — No. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  crib-rooms  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  on  a  Sunday  ? — Yes ;  they  used  to  be  there  on  a  Sunday 
always  ;  they  are  kept  there  all  Sunday. 

Are  they  generally  kept  there  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning  ? — Yes. 

They  are  not  so  now? — No;  Lord  Seymour  came  there,  and  he  altered  that 
about  three  or  four  months  ago. 

When  they  were  kept  there  were  they  always  kept  the  whole  of  Sunday  ? — They 
were  always  kept  the  whole  of  Sunday. 

You  never  saw  them  taken  up  to  be  washed  on  the  Sunday  morning? — No; 

I  believe  they  never  were. 

Were  they  shockingly  dirty  at  times  ? — Yes,  their  blankets  were  in  the  morning. 

Is  it  not  your  own  wish  to  stay  any  longer  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment ; 
you  are  not  paid  as  a  servant,  are  you? — No. 

You  would  be  glad  to  get  out?— Yes. 

How  is  it  that  you  cannot  get  out ;  do  you  think  that  Mr.  Jennings  wants  to  keep 
you  there  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I  am  too  useful. 

You  do  a  great  deal  of  work  do  you  ? — I  carve  for  four  or  five  hundred  people. 

How  many  keepers  are  there  now  to  attend  upon  the  pauper  patients  ? — Five, 

I  believe. 

Have  there  always  been  as  many  ? — No,  there  used  to  be  two. 

Used  there  to  be  anybody  but  Dolby  and  Barnard? — Dolby  and  Barnard ;  now 
they  have  got  three  more  besides. 

How  long  have  they  been  there? — One  about  seven  months,  one  about  three 
months,  and  the  other  not  so  long. 

Do  you  know  whether  those  people  that  were  taken  up  on  the  Monday  morning 
were  ever  washed  in  warm  water  ?— Sometimes  some  of  them  might  be,  and  some 
not,  but  very  seldom. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  taken  up  on  the  Monday  morning  ? — It  is  a  thing  that  I  do 
not  much  admire  ;  it  is  nauseous.  I  would  not  do  it  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  the  infirmary  ? — Yes ;  that  is  wonderfully  altered  to  what 
it  was. 

How  long  has  that  been  altered  ? — I  forget  who  made  the  alteration  ;  but  it  is 
now  very  comfortable. 

Used  it  to  be  very  bad  ? — It  used  to  be  very  nasty ;  there  used  to  be  very  un¬ 
comfortable  smells. 

Did  all  the  people  have  nearly  the  same  food  to  eat  ? — Yes. 

When  some  persons  were  a  little  sickly  or  weak,  had  they  better  food?-— They  had 
broth  at  eleven  o’clock. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  sago  or  arrow  root? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  given  to  the  other  patients  ? — No ;  there  might  have  been, 
but  I  never  saw  it;  I  cannot  say  particularly  about  that. 

Do  you  recollect  a  man  of  the  name  of  Archibald  Parke?— Yes. 
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He  was  a  quiet  sort  of  a  man,  was  not  he  ? — A  very  good  quiet  man. 

Did  not  they  always  chain  him  ? — He  was  chained  for  getting  out. 

He  was  there  for  the  last  six  years,  was  not  he  ? — He  was  there  five  or  six  years; 
he  got  out  once  or  twice,  and  he  was  brought  back  again. 

Do  you  consider  he  was  of  sound  mind? — Yes;  he  was  sound  as  any  man  in 
England. 

Do  you  recollect  who  he  was  brought  back  by? — I  think  Dolby  brought  him  back 
the  last  time. 

Do  you  recollect  who  brought  him  back  the  first  time  ? — I  do  not  recollect ; 
Parke  is  a  very  civil  steady  kind  of  man. 

Who  were  you  sent  by  ? — My  relations,  I  believe  ;  but  I  do  not  know. 

You  say  you  never  saw  your  brother  alone ;  do  you  think,  if  you  had  seen  him 
alone,  you  would  have  told  him  some  things  you  did  not  tell  him? — No;  I  never 
experienced  any  ill  treatment. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  patients  chained  for  having  spoken  too  freely  ? — Yes, 

I  have  seen  that ;  I  have  seen  them  chained  for  nonsense,  and  handcuffed. 

Did  they  give  you  anything  unusual  to  drink  or  to  eat  yesterday  before  the  gentle¬ 
men  saw  you  ? — No,  I  had  nothing  at  all  yesterday ;  I  had  just  done  carving. 

Would  not  the  patients  be  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  before  the  keepers  ? — Some 
of  them  may ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  of  them. 

Did  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Nettle  ? — Yes. 

He  was  confined  a  long  time  as  a  crib  patient,  was  not  he  ? — I  think  not. 

He  used  to  clean  the  windows  ? — Y es,  and  clean  the  rooms. 

Was  he  a  quiet  good  sort  of  man  ? — Yes. 

Would  you  believe  anything  that  he  said  to  you? — Yes,  I  believe  I  would,  except 
about  his  wife ;  I  think  he  used  to  talk  erroneous  about  his  wife ;  his  wife  is  dead. 

Did  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Solomon? — Yes. 

Was  he  quite  quiet  all  the  time  he  was  there  ? — He  was  a  very  steady  civil  man. 

Did  you  see  him  when  he  was  first  brought  to  the  establishment? — Yes. 

Did  you  consider  him  to  be  of  sound  mind  when  he  was  first  brought  there  ? — 
Yes,  I  thought  him  a  great  deal  sounder  than  those  that  sent  him. 

Why  would  not  Mr.  Jennings  let  the  gentlemen  have  a  few  minutes  conversation 
with  you  yesterday  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  he  must  have  been  afraid  of  something 
that  he  has  done ;  I  am  not. 

How  often  do  you  see  Mr.  Jennings  in  the  course  of  a  day? — Two  or  three  times 
a  week,  not  oftener ;  that  is  according  as  it  happens. 

Does  he  go  round  the  house  every  day? — Round  the  house  he  may ;  but  he  does 
not  come  into  our  yard  every  day ;  he  does  more  latterly  than  he  did  formerly. 

What  sort  of  meat  have  you  ? — Generally  clods  and  stickings. 

Is  it  not  sometimes  that  nasty  thick  hard  muscle  that  a  dog  could  not  eat? — 
Yes. 

Have  you  access  to  every  part  of  the  establishment  ? — I  have;  but  the  others  have 
not.  I  can  have  the  key,  and  go  round  any  part  of  the  house. 

Do  you  perform  any  other  services  than  that  of  carving  ? — Carving,  and  drying 
the  linen  and  blankets. 

Are  you  under  any  restraint  in  the  establishment? — Not  at  all. 

How  long  have  you  been  treated  in  the  way  in  which  you  are  now  treated  ? — Ever 
since  I  have  been  there. 

You  never  were  subject  to  more  restraint  than  you  are  at  the  present  moment? — 
No ;  they  put  me  in  handcuffs  at  first  when  I  came,  but  they  had  no  more  reason  for 
it  than  they  have  now. 

How  many  hours  a  day  are  you  engaged  in  the  drying  room  ? — From  the  time 
I  get  up  till  the  time  I  go  to  bed. 

Is  anybody  else  in  the  room  with  you  ? — I  attend  to  the  fire,  to  get  the  things  dry 
for  the  evening. 

Nobody  attends  to  it  but  you? — No. 

Do  you  recollect  Parke  being  unwell,  and  getting  rather  thin,  because  he  refused 
his  food,  it  being  so  bad  that  he  could  not  eat  it  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  their  telling  him,  in  consequence,  that  he  should  take  a  certain 
quantity  of  physic  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  patients  beat? — I  have,  when  they  have  been  irritable,  and 
some  of  them  are  spiteful ;  then  it  is  very  right  to  chastise  them  in  a  moderate  way, 
because  some  of  them  are  very  vicious. 

$  You 
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You  never  saw  any  cruel  treatment? — Not  lately ;  it  is  greatly  altered ;  it  is  not  Charles  Edmunds, 
like  the  same  place  that  it  used  to  be.  x - ^  - 

Do  you  mean  since  Lord  Robert  Seymour’s  visit? — Yes.  27  June  1827. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  used  they  to  use  the  broomstick  repeatedly? — About  three 
or  four  years  ago  they  used. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  strap  used? — Yes,  that  will  not  hurt ;  that  is  mere  chas¬ 
tising. 

Where  do  you  come  from  ? — I  come  from  Chichester. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  the  medical  gentleman  of  the  establishment  for  your  re¬ 
lease  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  speak  to  Mr.  Dunston  ? — No. 


Thomas  Dolby ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

HOW  long  have  you  been  a  keeper  at  Mr.  Warburton’s? — I  have  been  there  Thomas  Dolby. 
nineteen  years  and  better.  - - 

Have  you  had  Barnard  for  your  assistant? — Yes. 

Till  within  these  last  twelve  months  had  you  anybody  but  Barnard  to  assist  you 
with  the  pauper  lunatics  ? — Yes,  we  had  one  or  two,  but  they  did  not  stop  long;  we 
have  had  them  backwards  and  forwards. 

Generally  speaking,  you  and  Barnard  have  had  the  management  of  all  the  pauper 
lunatics  ? — Yes. 

You  had  Sharp  to  assist  you  for  a  short  time? — Yes. 

And  you  had  Essex? — Yes. 

Before  they  came  to  you  was  there  any  body  but  you  and  Barnard  to  take  care 
of  them  ? — For  a  little  while  we  were  the  whole  managers  of  it’ 

Now*  there  are  five  of  you  ? — Yes. 

How  long  have  you  had  the  other  three  ? — Since  Sharp  went,  directly  Sharp  went 
away. 

You  are  in  the  habit  always  of  keeping  the  crib  patients  in  their  cribs  from 
Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning? — No,  not  now;  if  they  were  bad  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  them  in  bed ;  but  they  are  always  attended  to  and  shifted  both  at 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  crib  patients  were  put  to  bed  on  a  Saturday  night  and 
left  there  till  Monday  morning? — Not  all  of  them. 

A  great  part  of  them  ?— Those  that  were  very  bad. 

How  many  were  ever  taken  up  on  a  Sunday  morning  ? — I  cannot  say  how  many. 

Do  you  think  five  out  of  the  whole  number  were  ever  taken  up  on  a  Sunday 
morning? — Four  or  five. 

How  many  were  confined  from  the  Saturday  to  the  Monday,  forty  ? — Not  so 
many  as  that. 

Thirty-five  ?-«-I  dare  say  there  were  thirty  or  thirty-five. 

Can  you  undertake  to  say,  that  four  of  those  thirty  or  thirty-five  were  ever  taken 
up  to  be  washed  and  cleansed  on  a  Sunday  morning? — Yes;  they  were  always 
attended  to  and  cleaned  and  washed  every  Sunday,  those  that  were  so  dirty. 

Were  they  taken  out  of  their  cribs  and  washed  ? — Yes ;  they  had  a  fresh  bed 
made  for  them,  that  I  am  certain  of,  because  I  have  done  it  myself. 

You  said  there  were  about  thirty  or  forty  crib  patients,  and  you  have  been  asked 
how  many  of  those  were  taken  up,  and  you  say  four  or  five,  and  those  were  washed  ? 

— Not  those  that  were  got  up,  because  they  did  not  want  washing,  but  those  that 
were  dirty. 

But  they  were  not  all  washed? — No,  they  did  not  want  it. 

So  that  there  were  some  that  remained  chained  down  that  were  neither  washed 
nor  taken  up  ? — They  did  not  want  it. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  last  witness,  Charles  Edmunds? — Yes. 

How  long  has  he  been  in  the  establishment  ? — He  was  in  Saint  Luke’s  a  twelve- 
month  before  he  came  to  us,  and  a  very  lost  patient  he  was,  and  a  very  dangerous 
one ;  but  lately  he  has  got  better,  but  he  has  fits  at  times. 

Has  he  had  a  fit  within  the  last  three  years  ? — Yes,  he  has  had  a  fit  within  the 
last  week. 

Is  he  under  any  restraint  in  that  establishment? — No,  he  is  left  to  go  about  the 
house  wherever  he  chuses. 

How  long  has  he  been  left  at  liberty  in  that  way  ? — I  cannot  say  how  many 
557.  Y  2  years, 
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years,  but  it  has  been  so  a  good  while ;  but  he  was  very  bad  when  he  came  to  us 
first,  we  were  obliged  to  confine  him. 

As  a  crib  patient  P — Yes. 

Those  that  are  transferred  from  Saint  Luke’s  after  a  year’s  probation  are  trans¬ 
ferred  as  incurables,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

Has  that  man  made  any  application  to  be  discharged  to  your  knowledge  ? — Not 
to  my  knowledge,  only  to  his  friends ;  he  has  some  very  good  friends  come  to  see 
him. 

Have  they  property? — I  believe  they  have. 

Do  you  consider  that  he  is  now  cured  of  the  mental  disease  ? — >1  do  not  think  he 
is ;  he  is  still  insane,  but  he  is  very  steady  to  what  he  was. 

Are  you  now  obliged  to  subject  him  to  any  restraint? — Not  lately. 

How  long  back  was  it  that  he  was  subject  to  any  restraint  ? — I  think  it  was  four 
or  five  years. 

In  what  respect  is  he  insane  ? — He  is  subject  to  fits  ;  he  has  lost  the  use  of  one 
arm  by  epileptic  fits. 

Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have  for  keeping  him  ? — We  do  not  consider  him  right, 
because  when  one  of  the  fits  comes  on  him  he  will  be  quite  lost. 

How  long  do  those  fits  last  ? — Sometimes  a  day,  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
hours,  just  as  it  happens. 

When  he  has  recovered  from  those  fits  he  is  in  his  senses  ? — He  is  much  the 
same  then  as  you  see  him  now ;  he  is  not  mad. 

Is  there  any  subject  upon  which  if  you  were  to  talk  to  him  he  would  fly  out  ? — 

No 

Then  he  is  never  mad  except  when  under  an  attack  of  epilepsy  ?-— He  has  been 
worse  than  he  is  now. 

Is  he  ever  mad  now  except  when  he  is  suffering  under  one  of  those  fits  ? — He  is 
always  in  a  little  lost  state. 

Have  you  any  other  patients  of  the  same  description  in  your  house,  that  are  per¬ 
fectly  in  their  senses  except  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  fits  ? — I  do  not 
consider  there  is  any  one  of  them  in  their  senses ;  those  fits  keep  them  so  that  they 
are  not  themselves. 

Have  you  any  other  patients  that  are  of  the  same  description  as  the  man  that  has 
been  here  to-day? — Yes,  we  have  some. 

Do  you  consider  that  you  are  justified  in  keeping  persons  as  lunatics  who  are 
sane,  except  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  fits  ? — That  I  cannot  say ;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Do  you  know  a  patient  of  the  name  of  Parke? — Yes. 

What  sort  of  patient  was  he  ? — A  very  troublesome  one ;  sometimes  I  went  to 
fetch  him  from  his  house;  he  threatened  Mr.  Dunston  with  a  knife;  he  bought 
a  new  knife  ;  he  was  rather  jealous  of  his  wdfe. 

Was  he  a  violent  patient? — Yes  ;  when  he  came  he  only  tried  to  get  away. 

How  was  he  troublesome  ? — He  wanted  to  get  away  to  go  to  his  wife  to  do  her 
mischief,  and  likewise  Mr.  Dunston,  and  we  were  forced  to  keep  him  confined. 

Was  not  it  the  fact  that  you  wanted  him  to  do  a  little  work  now  and  then? — No, 
he  never  did  ;  he  escaped  twice. 

Who  was  he  brought  back  by  ? — He  was  brought  back  by  the  keepers  of  Saint 
Luke’s. 

Do  you  remember  how  many  keepers  there  were  to  bring  him  back?— ^No; 
I  know  there  are  two  or  three  of  them. 

Did  Mr.  Dunston  ever  visit  him  to  your  knowledge  while  he  was  in  your  esta¬ 
blishment  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Did  Dr.  Dunston  ever  see  him? — Yes,  every  time  he  came. 

Did  Dr.  Dunston  ever  talk  to  him  ? — Yes,  several  times. 

How  came  he  to  be  let  out  at  last  ? — I  cannot  say. 

By  whose  order  was  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  chain  him? — We  used  to  lock  him  by  his  hands  in  bed. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  never  leg-locked  him  ? — Yes. 

Why  did  you  do  that  ? — To  keep  him  from  escaping ;  his  wife  blamed  us  for  let¬ 
ting  him  escape. 

Did  his  wife  ever  visit  him  ? — His  daughters  used  to  come  and  visit  him ;  his  wife 
dare  not  come. 

What  was  Mr.  Jennings’s  opinion  of  his  sanity  at  the  time  he  was  released  ? — 
That  I  cannot  say. 


Did 
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Did  you  ever  see  Mrs.  Parke  ? — Yes,  when  he  escaped ;  I  lei  her  know,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  very  anxious. 

Did  she  seem  very  anxious  about  her  husband’s  welfare  ? — Y es  ;  she  said  she 
durst  not  trust  him  to  live  with  her. 

Has  there  been  any  alteration  of  late  in  the  system  of  management  at  Mr.  War- 
burton’s  ? — No. 

Is  it  just  the  same  as  it  was  this  time  twelvemonth? — Yes;  we  do  the  best  we 

can. 

Has  there  been  no  alteration  of  late  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  patients  ? 

—No. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  establishment  at  Mr.War- 
burton’s  since  this  time  twelvemonth? — No. 

The  crib  patients  are  not  now  confined  all  day  on  Sunday? — They  are  not;  but 
there  is  no  alteration  with  regard  to  their  treatment. 

Is  not  that  an  alteration  with  regard  to  their  treatment? — Yes,  in  that  respect. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  there  have  been  no  additional  washings  and  no  better 
food  ? — No  better  food,  I  am  certain  of  it. 

Are  there  no  more  keepers  than  there  were? — There  are  five  of  us  now;  there  is 
an  alteration  there. 

Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  food  ? — The  food  is  just  the  same  as  it  was, 
and  I  never  knew  it  otherwise  ;  it  is  very  good. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  infirmary  from  what  it  was 
this  time  last  year? — No;  it  is  kept  clean,  and  it  always  was  kept  clean. 

(A  Member  of  the  Committee  delivered  in  certain  papers,  which  will  be  found  in  the 

Appendix ,  ante ,  pp.  9-12.) 
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Jo  vis,  28°  die  Junii,  1827. 
ROBERT  GORDON,  ESQUIRE, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Mr.  John  Massendine  Camplin ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

WERE  you  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Jones  in  1821  ? — I  was. 

Do  you  recollect  visiting  a  man  of  the  name  of  Archibald  Parke,  who  lived  in 
Old-street  Road  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  recollect  attending  children  at  his  house.  I  have 
referred  to  the  books,  and  I  do  not  find  that  I  visited  him. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  that  you  visited  him  oftener  than  he  did? — I  attended  the  family 
oftener  than  he  did ;  I  find,  upon  looking  at  the  books,  that  I  visited  five  or  six 
times  to  his  visiting  once ;  but  it  appears  that  he  visited  the  man  when  he  was  ill, 
and  prescribed  for  him,  and  I  did  not  visit  him  at  all. 

Have  you  any  papers  with  you  by  which  you  can  prove  how  often  either  you  or 
your  partner  had  visited  this  patient  before  you  signed  the  certificate  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  he  visited  him  more  than  once  or  twice ;  I  did  not  visit  him  at  all ;  but 
I  recollect  to  have  heard  of  his  insanity,  both  before  and  after  he  was  sent  to  the 
White  House. 

What  number  of  visits  did  that  individual  receive  either  from  you  or  your  partner 
previous  to  signing  the  certificate  ? — He  was  prescribed  for  only  once,  and  at  this 
distance  of  time,  I  cannot  say  exactly  how  many  times  he  was  visited. 

Have  you  any  record  of  what  medicine  you  gave  him?— Yes. 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  medicine  ? — It  was  of  a  purgative  kind,  followed  by 
a  saline  medicine. 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  you  only  visited  him  once? — I  can¬ 
not  say ;  at  that  time  we  had  eighty  patients  on  the  list,  and  our  business  has  in¬ 
creased  since. 

Then  after  having  prescribed  for  the  man  only  once,  the  certificate  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Jones,  by  which  he  was  committed  to  the  W hite  House? — Yes. 

Do  you  keep  a  regular  account  of  the  visits  you  pay? — Yes ;  but  the  family  were 
some  of  them  ill,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  he  might  not  have  been  seen  at  that 
time. 
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Mr.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  never  visited  him  yourself? — I  am  not  quite  sure; 

J,  M.  Camplin .  J  d0  not  think  that  I  did  :  I  have  an  indistinct  idea  of  having  seen  the  man,  and 

- - - y  that  he  was  in  a  mulish  sulky  state,  and  would  not  give  any  account  of  himself ;  but 

28  June  1S27.  whether  I  saw  him  or  heard  a  description  of  him,  I  cannot  say. 

You  cannot  state  the  circumstances  that  operated  upon  your.partner’s  mind  to 
induce  him  to  sign  the  certificate? — I  think  the  circumstance  was  that  some  act  of 
very  great  violence  was  apprehended ;  I  think  he  had  threatened  the  life  of  his 
wife,  or  some  individual  of  the  family. 

You  learned  that  from  the  representation  of  others  ? — Yes;  we  might  have  learned 
that  from  others,  but  I  am  sure  we  should  not  sign  the  certificate  without  seeing  the 
patient,  and  examining  him  for  ourselves ;  of  course  we  hear  what  the  patient  has 
been  doing  from  the  friends. 

Are  you  competent  to  speak  as  to  his  state  at  the  time  the  certificate  was  signed  ? 
— No,  I  am  not. 

All  you  know  is,  that  your  partner  prescribed  once  for  him  ? — Yes  ;  I  understand 
that  it  was  thought  extraordinary  that  we  did  not  subsequently  visit  him  after  his  being 
confined,  and  I  think  there  was  a  circumstance  that  may  be  mentioned  that  will 
explain  that  at  once,  which  is,  that  there  is  a  medical  man  regularly  attends  the  whole 
of  the  inmates  of  this  particular  asylum  to  which  he  was  sent ;  now  in  many  of  the 
asylums  the  medical  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  each  patient  con¬ 
tinues  to  attend  that  patient ;  we  have  patients  now  that  have  been  in  an  asylum  for 
nine  or  ten  years  ;  we  were  consulted  when  they  were  first  sent  in,  and  we  are  occa- 
sionally  consulted  now. 

Do  you  consider  that  a  single  inspection  of  an  individual  is  a  sufficient  justification 
to  any  medical  man  to  sign  a  certificate  of  insanity  ? — It  depends  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  take  place  at  that  visit  entirely ;  a  man  may  be  in  so  complete  a  state 
of  insanity  as  to  be  seen  to  be  such  at  once. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  Parke  being  in  such  a  state  ? — I  have  not  any  recol¬ 
lection  myself,  because  I  did  not  visit  him. 

Has  not  it  often  fallen  under  your  observation  that  a  person  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  or  under  some  paroxysm  of  fever  or  of  passion,  might,  for  a  moment  or  for 
several  days,  have  the  appearance  of  insanity  without  being  deranged  in  mind  ? — 
I  think  that  a  person  under  such  circumstances  might  be  considered  as  insane,  and 
sent  to  an  asylum  with  perfect  propriety ;  but  then  he  could  not  be  detained  in  that 
asylum  with  propriety. 

If  a  man  is  furious  from  any  of  the  causes  that  have  been  mentioned,  or  from 
having  had  an  epileptic  fit,  would  you  think  that  a  sufficient  ground  for  confining 
him  to  a  madhouse,  without  inquiry? — No ;  I  am  very  sure  that  what  was  done  at 
that  time  was  done  with  propriety  and  with  great  caution,  because  my  partner  is 
extremely  cautious;  I  have  thought  him  unnecessarily  particular  in  some  cases, 
where  the  insanity  was  so  notorious  that  it  was  as  plain  as  the  sun. 

Your  partner,  Mr.  Jones,  stated  that  he  kept  so  regular  an  account  of  his  receipts 
that  you  would  be  able  to  state  the  exact  sum  that  was  paid  for  the  signing  of  that 
certificate  ? — We  have  consulted  the  book,  and  there  is  no  fee  paid. 

Are  there  any  fees  for  visits? — No;  there  is  a  little  charge  for  medicine,  and  no 
charge  beyond  that. 

Does  that  charge  appear  to  have  been  paid  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  was ;  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  made  in  the  cash  book ;  certainly  there  was  nothing  like  a  fee 
paid,  and  it  must  appear  plain  to  the  Committee  that  it  was  very  much  against  our 
interest  to  send  him  to  a  place  of  that  kind  at  all,  where  he  would  be  immediately 
out  of  our  hands  as  a  patient,  and  we  should  have  no  advantage  from  his  going  what¬ 
ever,  so  that  we  must  be  clear  from  any  imputation  of  having  acted  improperly. 


Archibald\Parket  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Archibald  Parke.  YOU  were  in  Mr.  War  burton’s  establishment  for  some  time? — I  was  two  days 

v~ — v. - J  at  the  establishment  at  Hoxton. 

You  were  removed  from  thence? — Yes,  and  sent  to  the  White  House. 

How  were  you  removed  ? — They  sent  a  keeper  for  me  from  the  White  House. 

He  brought  a  strait  waistcoat,  did  not  he  ? — He  did. 

Did  the  keeper  of  the  house  at  Hoxton  make  any  remark  upon  that  ? — Yes,  he 
did  ;  he  told  him  that  they  had  no  occasion  for  a  strait  waistcoat,  for  that  I  had  been 
only  drinking  a  little,  and  that  I  was  very  quiet  all  the  time  I  was  there,  and  that 
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he  did  not  think  I  should  have  any  necessity  to  be  long  in  an  asylum  ;  I  was  there  Archibald  Parke . 
from  one  o’clock  on  Sunday  till  Tuesday  about  ten  o’clock.  - _ _ - ' 

When  was  that? — In  April  1821.  28  June  1827. 

You  were  removed  from  thence  and  placed  in  the  White  House? — Yes,  on  the 
22d  of  April. 

Were  you  put  in  irons  as  soon  as  you  got  to  the  White  House? — No. 

You  were  on  the  gentlemen’s  side  of  the  establishment  at  first,  were  not  you  ? — 

I  was  on  the  gentlemen’s  side  for  four  or  five  months. 

While  you  were  on  that  side  you  were  not  in  irons  ? — No. 

Afterwards  you  were  put  among  the  paupers  ? — Yes. 

When  was  it  they  first  put  you  in  irons,  was  it  after  you  attempted  to  make  your 
escape? — Yes. 

You  were  not  put  in  irons  till  after  you  attempted  to  make  your  escape? — No, 

I  was  assisting  the  head  keeper  on  the  gentlemen’s  side  to  shave  some  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  there  when  I  went  in  first. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  the  establishment  before  they  gave  you  razors  and 
desired  you  to  shave  people  ? — I  suppose  I  was  about  five  or  six  weeks  there. 

Were  you  employed  in  that  office  for  some  time? — I  was  employed  till  I  made 
my  escape. 

How  were  you  occupied  before  you  made  your  escape  ?• — I  was  shaving  up  to 
the  time  that  I  made  my  escape. 

Where  did  you  go  to  when  you  made  your  escape,  did  you  go  home  to  your  wife? 

—  No,  I  did  not ;  I  worked  at  Mr.  Watson’s  the  upholsterer’s  for  about  three 
years,  and  there  was  one  of  the  cabinet  makers  there,  whose  wife  and  he  both 
worked  in  the  shop,  and  I  lodged  with  him. 

While  you  were  lodging  with  him,  you  went  and  called  upon  your  wife? — Yes, 
the  very  day  that  I  was  taken  back. 

How  long  had  you  been  out  before  you  called  upon  your  wife  ? — The  24th  of 
February  I  made  my  escape,  and  the  24th  of  March  they  took  me  back  again. 

How  came  you  to  call  upon  your  wife  ? — I  was  going  to  sea  ;  I  had  bespoke 
a  ship,  and  I  called  to  bid  the  children  good  bye,  and  while  I  was  doing  that  they 
sent  over  to  my  sister-in*law,  the  matron  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  the  City-road, 
and  they  went  the  back  way  and  informed  Mr.  Dunston,  and  he  sent  four  keepers 
to  take  me. 

Did  the  person  you  lodged  with  at  Westminster  allow  you  to  walk  about  by  your¬ 
self? — They  never  controlled  me,  nor  detained  me. 

How  did  you  support  yourself  while  you  were  living  at  Westminster  ? — I  had 
a  few  jobs  in  the  upholstery  line  from  the  cabinet  maker. 

Why  was  it,  that  you  being  an  upholsterer,  determined  to  go  to  sea  ? — To  be  out 
of  their  way  ;  that  I  should  not  be  sent  to  an  asylum  again. 

Then  it  was  while  you  were  calling  at  your  house,  that  you  were  taken  hold  of  by 
the  keepers  ? — Yes  ;  my  son  came  out  and  went  a  little  way  from  the  house,  and 
I  went  to  him  and  spoke  to  him,  and  at  the  time  that  I  was  speaking  to  him,  they 
sent  four  of  the  keepers  from  Saint  Luke’s,  and  they  seized  upon  me. 

You  are  sure  they  were  keepers  from  Saint  Luke’s? — Yes,  I  am  sure  they  were 
keepers  from  Saint  Luke’s ;  they  sent  to  Saint  Luke’s  the  back  way. 

Did  those  keepers  search  your  person  when  they  seized  you  ? — No. 

What  happened  when  you  were  carried  back  to  the  White  House ;  did  they  search 
your  pockets  for  money  ? — The  money  was  taken  from  me  about  a  twelvemonth 
before  that ;  they  did  not  search  my  pockets  at  that  time. 

When  you  got  back  to  the  establishment,  did  they  put  you  in  irons  ? — They  put 
me  in  irons  directly. 

Can  you  tell  what  the  irons  were? — They  weighed  about  three  pounds  and  a  half. 

Had  you  any  irons  on  your  legs ? — Notin  the  day  time  ;  I  was  confined  to  the 
handcuffs. 

Were  your  hands  chained  down  ? — A  chain  was  round  my  waist,  and  the  chain 
was  through  my  handcuffs  and  confined  my  hands  within  about  four  inches  of  my 
body ;  and  the  handcuffs  were  about  four  inches  from  one  another. 

Were  your  legs  locked  at  night  ? — I  had  a  chain  upon  my  leg  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  pounds  weight. 

Was  it  fastened  to  the  bed?— Fastened  to  the  frame  of  the  bed,  and  then  I  had 
a  chain  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  locked  with  my  handcuffs  also. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Dunston  while  you  were  there?— Yes,  several  times. 

The  old  gentleman  ? — The  old  gentleman  came  once. 

He  was  notin  the  habit  of  coming,  was  he? — Not  that  I  saw. 
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He  came  to  see  you? — Yes,  he  and  Mr.  Tow  his  assistant,  they  came  one  day  to 
^  see  me ;  I  suppose  I  had  been  there  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Was  it  after  you  were  confined  the  second  time  ? — No,  the  first  time. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  asked  me  if  I  was  jealous  of  my  wife  with  him  ; 
I  told  him  right  down  that  I  was,  and  he  said,  “  Why.”  “  Because  I  have  reasons 
for  it,”  says  I.  Then  I  told  him  a  circumstance,  and  he  turned  round  and  walked 
off,  and  he  had  no  more  conversation  with  me. 

Did  he  say  anything  more  as  to  your  remaining  in  the  White  House,  when  you 
told  him  you  were  jealous? — No. 

Did  not  he  say,  “  Then  you  shall  remain  here  ?” — No,  he  did  not  tell  me  so ;  but  I 
00k  upon  it  that  it  was  upon  that  account  that  I  remained. 

Did  your  wife  ever  call  upon  you  while  you  were  in  the  establishment  ? — I  Jiave 
never  seen  her  for  above  six  years. 

Did  she  ever  write  to  you? — No  ;  she  sent  me  some  clothes. 

Did  you  see  your  children  occasionally  ? — I  saw  them  at  different  times. 

Were  you  ever  allowed  to  see  them  in  private  ? — No  ;  the  keeper  was  always  pre¬ 
sent,  always  standing  close  by  ;  I  could  not  say  a  word  but  in  his  hearing. 

Did  you  feel  that  you  were  at  liberty  to  say  what  you  liked  before  the  keeper ;  if 
you  had  any  complaint  to  make  about  the  establishment,  would  you  have  ventured 
to  do  so  before  the  keeper? — Not  unless  I  wanted  extra  punishment. 

You  conceive,  that  if  you  had  made  any  complaint,  you  would  have  received  some 
punishment? — Yes,  I  would. 

What  punishment  ? — Perhaps  to  be  locked  by  the  leg  for  a  day  or  two. 

Have  you  ever  seen  patients  punished  for  making  complaints  in  that  way  ? — 
Frequently. 

You  know  there  are  certain  physicians  that  visit  the  patients  occasionally? — 
Yes,  there  are  six  of  them. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to  them  ? — No. 

Why  did  you  not  ? — I  saw  several  of  them  that  made  complaints,  but  they  took 
no  notice  of  them  ;  they  walked  round  the  yard,  and  they  did  not  want  to  have  any 
body  speak  to  them. 

Had  you  ever  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Warburton ;  did  he  come  to  talk 
to  you? — No. 

Did  he  ever  ask  you  any  question  as  to  your  health  ? — He  never  asked  me  any 
question  whatever. 

Did  you  ever  speak  to  Doctor  Warburton? — No. 

Why  did  not  you  ? — I  spoke  to  Lord  Seymour. 

Why  did  not  you  speak  to  Doctor  Warburton? — He  does  not  want  to  talk  to  any 
of  the  patients ;  they  come  into  the  ground,  and  walk  round  the  yard,  and  go  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  > 

Did  you  mean,  that  you  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  ? — I  might  have 
an  opportunity,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  he  never  liberates  any  body, 
as  long  as  he  can  detain  them. 

How  often  in  the  course  of  a  week  did  you  see  Mr.  Jennings  ? — Since  Lord  Sey¬ 
mour  and  some  of'  the  gentlemen  that  were  along  with  him,  and  Lord  Calthorpe 
came,  he  has  visited  us  two  or  three  times  a  day,  perhaps  ;  and  before  that  time*, 
sometimes  once  in  two  or  three  days. 

Did  you  ever  express  a  wish  to  any  of  your  children  or  relations,  that  you  should 
be  let  out? — Yes,  frequently. 

What  did  they  say  ? — They  said  they  would  tell  their  mother. 

Was  your  daughter  anxious  that  you  should  be  liberated  ? — She  considered  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  me. 

Did  they  ever  send  you  any  medicine  or  physic? — Yes;  I  had  physic  four  times 
during  the  six  years,  and  two  of  those  times  I  asked  for  it  myself. 

Did  you  want  it  at  other  times  ? — No. 

Did  the  medical  man  who  was  attending  the  establishment  often  see  you  with  a  view 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  your  health? — They  never  made  any  inquiry  after  mer 
no  further  than  when  you  make  a  complaint  to  the  keeper  that  you  want  so  and  so,, 
then  he  informs  the  medical  man. 

Do  you  mean,  that  the  medical  gentleman  never  comes  to  the  patients  unless  the- 
keeper,  Mr.  Barnard,  brings  them  into  the  room? — No. 

So  that  those  gentlemen  do  not  walk  round  the  establishment  and  speak  to  the* 
patients  themselves,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  their  health? — No, 
nothing  of  the  kind. 
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They  leave  it  all  to  the  judgment  of  the  keeper  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  ever  give  you  any  sort  of  food  better  than  the  common  diet  that  the  other 
patients  had? — No. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  sick  diet  given  to  pauper  patients? — I  have  seen  a  little  hot 
water  given  to  them,  which  they  call  soup. 

Have  you  ever  seen  sago  or  arrow  root  given?— No  ;  I  have  seen  wine  and  water 
when  a  man  was  almost  expired,  when  he  could  not  drink  it. 

But  never  in  any  other  case  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

What  sort  of  state  was  it  in  ? — It  is  in  a  very  good  state  now. 

How  was  it  a  twelve-month  ago,  before  the  magistrates  went  ? — In  a  very  horrid 
state. 

Do  you  recollect  the  gentlemen  from  Mary-le-bone  parish  coming  and  looking  at 
the  infirmary,  and  finding  it  out  ? — I  do  perfectly  well ;  they  came  into  the  rooni 
and  went  straight  through  the  room,  and  right  up  to  the  infirmary. 

Was  it  in  a  very  bad  state  before  that? — Very  bad  indeed,  and  it  was  in  a  very 
bad  state  at  that  time. 

Did  you  ever  tell  Mr.  Jennings  or  Mr.  Dunston  that  you  thought  you  were  fit  to 
go  out? — No. 

Did  Mr.  Jennings  ever  say  anything  about  continuing  to  keep  you  at  the  White 
House,  or  about  letting  you  go? — No,  never. 

Have  you  ever  applied  to  him  to  release  you  ? — No ;  because  I  knew  it  was  of  no 
use,  because  they  wished  to  keep  me  in. 

Why  do  you  think  they  wished  to  keep  you  in  ? — Because  the  profits  are  so  great. 

How  much  did  you  pay  a  week? — I  understood  that  there  was  los.  paid  for  me. 

Do  you  think  the  profits  were  very  great  upon  iotv.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

How  do  you  make  out  that? — There  were  several  of  us  that  reckoned  every  thing 
together,  and  we  made  out  that  the  provision  cost  about  2  s.  4  d.  a  week  per  head, 
and  then  there  is  washing  and  bedding. 

What  sort  of  food  had  you  in  the  establishment ? — We  had  necks  of  beef,  and 
they  send  that  to  the  oven  and  bake  it,  and  then  it  comes  out  and  a  small  portion  is 
put  in  each  plate;  it  is  more  to  be  compared  to  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber  than  to 
meat,  it  almost  drags  their  teeth  out  of  their  heads. 

Could  you  eat  it  ? — No,  I  never  did  eat  any  of  it;  those  men  that  work  extra, 
get  what  is  called  an  extra  dinner,  and  sometimes  I  used  to  buy  a  pennyworth  from 
them,  because  they  had  good  meat  for  their  dinners. 

What  sort  of  bread  had  you  ? — The  bread  was  the  best  kind  of  victuals  that  we 
had  there ;  the  bread  was  pretty  well. 

Was  there  great  difference  between  the  food  that  you  had  when  you  were  on  the 
gentlemen’s  side,  and  what  you  had  when  you  were  on  the  pauper  side  ? — A  great 
deal  of  difference  ;  they  do  not  gain  so  much  by  the  gentlemen  as  they  gain  by  the 
paupers,  for  their  victuals  are  so  much  superior,  and  their  accommodations  are  so 
much  better. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  a  Captain  Leith  in  the  establishment? — Yes. 

How  long  had  he  been  in  the  establishment?—!  suppose  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months;  Captain  Leith  used  to  apply  to  Mr.  Warburton,  and  also  to  young  War- 
burton,  and  to  Mr.  Jennings,  and  all  the  redress  that  he  got  was,  that  they  told  him 
he  was  in  a  very  irritable  state,  and  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  at  liberty. 

After  those  sixteen  months,  was  he  removed  to  an  establishment  at  Portsmouth  ? 
— He  applied  to  his  agent,  and  he  got  him  removed  to  an  establishment  at 
Portsmouth. 

How  Ion"  did  he  remain  there  ? — He  was  about  a  fortnight  there  and  then  he  was 

o  o 

discharged  cured. 

What  was  your  impression  of  Captain  Leith  while  he  was  there? — I  considered 
the  man  to  be  quite  in  a  sane  state  as  any  man  would  wish  to  be. 

Was  it  to  Haslar  Hospital  that  he  was  removed  to  at  Portsmouth  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  ever  state  to  you  whether  he  had  opportunities  of  communicating  w  ith  his 
friends  while  he  was  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  ? — He  told  me  a  little  time  before  he  went 
out,  that  he  wrote  ten  letters  to  two  different  gentlemen,  and  not  one  of  them  went ; 
and  his  agent  came  the  next  wreek,  and  he  told  his  agent  to  be  so  good  as  to  send  one 
of  those  two  gentlemen,  and  the  gentleman  came  the  next  day  and  he  found  he  had 
never  received  one  of  them. 

Did  you  ever  write  to  your  friends  while  )ou  were  in  the  establishment? — No 
further  than  for  a  few  clothes. 
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Archibald  Parke.  Was  not  Captain  Leith  a  very  generous  good  sort  of  man? — He  was  a  very 
v  7  hospitable  man,  he  used  to  give  me  money  when  he  and  I  were  on  the  gentlemen’s 

28  June  1827.  side ,  and  then  when  I  went  over  on  the  pauper  side  he  allowed  me  a  shilling  a  week  ; 

Mr,  Jennings  stopped  that  and  gave  me  tobacco  and  snuff  in  the  room  of  it,  and  it 
was  not  lit  to  use. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  patients  beat? — I  have  seen  them  beat  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  have  died  in  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 

Who  were  they  beat  by  ? — By  the  keepers,  and  by  some  of  those  patients  who 
assisted  them. 

How  many  keepers  were  there  while  you  were  there  for  the  paupers  ? — There  were 
two  keepers  only. 

Sometimes  you  had  Cooper  the  groom  to  help,  had  not  you  ?  -  It  was-  very 
seldom  he  helped. 

Do  you  remember  Sharp  coming? — He  was  there  about  two  or  three  months. 

Before  Sharp  came,  were  there  ever  more  than  three  keepers? — No;  in  the  room 
that  Sharp  was  employed  in  there  is  one  of  the  paupers  that  did  that  business  for 
about  four  years,  and  now  they  have  got  an  extra  man  that  does  it,  and  so  they  do 
it  between  them  now. 

You  were  never  in  a  crib  were  you? — I  never  was  put  as  a  patient  in  a  crib,  but 
I  have  been  in  the  crib -rooms. 

Were  they  kept  there  all  day  Sunday? — They  wTere  kept  all  day  Sunday  ;  they 
were  put  in  in  the  winter  time  about  four  o’clock  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  they 
were  taken  out  about  eight  o’clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Did  you  ever  go  in  and  see  them  there  on  a  Sunday? — Yes  ;  the  door  was  open 
to  any  person  to  see. 

And  any  body  might  go  in  to  see  them  that  liked  ? — The  room  wras  divided  in 
two,  and  there  was  one  of  the  halves  for  the  people  to  mess  in,  and  the  other  half 
was  a  crib-room,  and 

Did  you  ever  see 
F  requently. 

Were  they  rather  dirty? — They  were  in  a  dirty  state;  they  used  to  have  physic 
on  a  Saturday,  when  they  used  to  go  to  bed,  and  they  used  to  be  lying  in  it  all  day, 
more  like  pigs  than  Christians. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  taken  up  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  be  washed? — Yes; 
w  ithin  these  six  weeks  or  two  months  before  I  left,  they  w  ere  taken  up  every  Sunday 
morning. 

Before  last  Christmas  were  they  ever  taken  up  on  a  Sunday  morning?* — No; 
I  never  saw'  them,  unless  it  Avas  a  man  that  was  expiring. 

Do  you  believe  they  were  ever  taken  up  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  be  washed'  ? — 
No,  I  never  saw  them  before  this  fresh  regulation  took  place. 

Were  you  ever  confined  in  a  crib  by  way  of  punishment? — No.  ' 

How  were  they  washed  ? — They  were  washed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  make 
tears  come  out  of  any  Christian’s  eyes ;  they  w  ere  taken  to  a  tub  where  there  is  ice  in 
cold  frosty  weather,  and  they  stand  by  the  side  of  the  tub  and  are  mopped  down 
just  the  same  as  if  they  were  mopping  an  animal. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  washed  in  W'arm  water  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  seen  them  washed 
with  w^arm  water,  those  who  had  almost  departed  this  life. 

You  have  said,  that  after  you  made  your  first  escape,  and  before  you  were  seized, 
you  made  preparations  for  going  to  sea,  did  you  mean  to  go  as  a  sailor  ? — To  go  as 
a  foremast  man.  . 

Had  you  engaged  yourself? — Yes,  I  had. 

Had  you  ever  been  to  sea  before  ? — I  have  been  at  sea  many  years,  both  in  His 
Majesty’s  service  and  in  the  mercantile  service. 

When  was  it  you  went  to  Mr.  Jones’s?— On  the  24th  of  March  1824. 

Have  you  not  been  in  May  last,  since  you  came  out  the  last  time?— No ;  I  had 
a  certificate  from  Mr.  Starkie  about  the  15th  or  1 6th  of  March  three  years  ago, 
for  being  in  a  sane  state;  he  examined  me  three  times,  and  he  found  me  quite  in 
.  a  sane  state. 

Who  is  Mr.  Starkie? — A  medical  man,  who  lives  near  Limehouse  church. 

-  Did  he  go  there  on  purpose  to  see  you  ?— No,  I  w'ent  to  his  house ;  that  was  three 
years  ago  last  March,  when  I  made  my  escape  ;  and  the  certificate  I  had  of  him, 

( thev.toqk  it.out  of  my,. pocket  when  I  went  back,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Starkie,  and  he 
has  gone  to  reside  in  Yorkshire,  or  else  I  would  have  got  a  copy  of  it. 


there  w'as  a  door  between  and  that  was  frequently  open, 
them  taken  up  to  be  washed  on  a  Monday  morning  ? — 


Mrs.  Mary 
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Mrs.  Mary  Parke ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

DID  you  get  a  certificate  of  the  insanity  of  your  husband  in  1821  ? — I  did. 

By  whose  advice  ? — By  all  my  friends ;  my  sons  were  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
and  my  children  ;  I  have  seven. 

By  what  medical  advice  ? —  By  no  medical  advice ;  I  sent  for  a  medical  gentle¬ 
man,  and  he  filled  up  a  certificate. 

Who  was  that? — Mr.  Jones,  of  Finsbury-square. 

Had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  your  family? — Yes  ;  if  anything  wras  the 
matter  with  my  children,  I 
for  a  medical  man. 

Do  you  think  he  had  seen  your  husband  often  enough  to  give  a  certificate  of  in¬ 
sanity  ? —  He  saw  him  at  the  time  the  certificate  was  granted;  my  son  went  to 
Mr.  Warburton’s  madhouse  for  somebody  to  come;  we  could  not  do  anything  with 
him ;  he  was  then  in  a  state  of  madness,  tearing  himself  to  pieces,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  both  my  sons  could  do  to  hold  him,  and  my  eldest  son  was  obliged  to  strip 
himself ;  he  was  tearing  his  things  off  his  back. 

How  often  did  Mr.  Jones  see  him?-— He  only  saw  him  at  the  time,  and  then  the 
keepers  came  and  took  him  away. 

For  how  long  did  he  see  him  ?• — I  do  not  know  exactly  how  long  he  might  be 
there ;  twenty  minutes  or  so ;  but  my  husband  had  been  in  a  sad  state  long  before 
that ;  but  I  never  concluded  that  it  was  madness,  I  thought  it  w  as  bad  temper. 

Then  you  did  not  think  it  was  madness  till  Mr.  Jones  told  you  so  ? — Yes  ;  my  son 
previous  to  that  went  to  Mr.  Warburton’s,  to  get  somebody  to  come. 

Why  did  you  send  to  Mr.  Warburton’s,  if  you  thought  that  his  madness  proceeded 
from  temper? — My  sons  did  ;  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him;  all  his  plea 
was  to  get  at  me  to  do  me  an  injury,  as  he  had  done  for  years  before. 

Was  he  very  much  in  the  habit  of  drinking? — I  never  knewr  that  he  drank  ;  if  he 
did,  it  w  as  unknown  to  me ;  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  he  was  given  to  drinking. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  was  not  drunk  at  that  time? — I  did  not  see  the  least 
symptoms  of  drunkenness  upon  him ;  I  saw  that  his  face  was  of  a  dreadful  com¬ 
plexion  ;  I  saw  him  through  a  glass ;  my  son  was  securing  him  in  the  room  ;  I  saw 
him  through  a  glass  at  the  top  of  the  door,  and  I  never  shall  forget  it ;  no  corpse  in 
the  world  was  to  equal  it,  and  round  his  eyes  was  black  ;  he  was  not  like  a  drunken 
man  in  the  least. 

After  you  sent  him  to  this  madhouse,  did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  about  his 
health  ? — Certainly  ;  his  children  saw'  him  repeatedly. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  see  him  ? — I  went  there,  but  not  to  see  him,  because  he  never 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  me,  but  always  the  worst  word  in  his  mouth  was  too  good 
for  me ;  he  always  conducted  himself  in  that  manner  ever  since  I  have  had  him  ; 
I  have  been  married  now  thirty-four  years,  and  I  can  say  that  not  four  months  out 
of  the  time  he  ever  treated  me  like  a  wife. 

What  account  have  vou  had  of  the  state  of  his  mind  since  ? — The  same. 

You  thought  it  was  quite  sufficient,  after  having  sent  your  husband  to  a  mad¬ 
house,  never  to  go  to  see  him  ? — I  sent  my  children  ;  I  did  not  think  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  go  before  him,  because  I  wras  told  it  w  ould  irritate  him. 

Did  your  sons  go  to  see  him  ? — Yes,  both  sons. 

How  often? — I  cannot  say  how  often  ;  my  eldest  son,,  who  is  here,  used  to  go 
frequently  to  pay  the  money. 

Did  he  see  him  ? — Yes,  and  the  daughters  too. 

Your  eldest  daughter  was  not  living  with  you  ? — She  was  married  ;  but  my  little 
girl,  who  is  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  frequently  went  with  her. 

And  she  gave  you  an  account  of  her  father’s  state  of  mind  ? — Ot  course  she  did. 

You  sent  him  first  on  the  gentlemen’s  side  at  15  5.  a  week  ? — I  did  tor  two  years 
and  a  half. 

And  you  afterwards  reduced  it  to  9$.?  —  Yes. 

Was  his  release  owing  to  your  application  ? — Certainly,  it  was  ;  my  daughter 
washed  him  to  be  liberated,  and  so  did  my  son  ;  and  she  said  she  would  find  a  home 
for  him,  and  that  he  should  not  molest  me. 

Did  you  think  there  was  danger  in  having  him  released  ? — I  do  now'  think  that 
1  am  in  danger  if  I  meet  with  him. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  even  at  this  moment  he  is  exceedingly  wild  ? — I  understand 
from  my  daughter  that  anybody  talking  with  him  now  would  think  that  he  was  not 
correct.  ,  , 
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always  called  him  in  ;  but  I  never  had  any  great  occasion 
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Was  it  against  Mr.  Jennings’s  advice  that  he  went  out? — Yes;  Mr.  Jennings 
called  upon  me  a  very  little  time  after,  and  said  that. 

You  are  quite  sure  that  he  was  let  out  by  your  advice,  and  not  at  Mr.  Jennings’s? 
— No,  he  was  let  out  by  my  order  ;  Mr.  Jennings  called  upon  me  to  tell  me,  that 
he  could  not  liberate  him  without  an  order  from  me,  and  I  sent  it.  1 

Did  you  give  a  written  order  ? — Yes. 

What  did  Mr.  Jennings  say? — He  said  that  he  could  not  liberate  him  without  an 
order  from  me,  and  I  sent  a  note  to  say  that  I  wished  Mr.  Jennings  to  liberate  him 
that  morning. 

Did  Mr.  Jennings  express  any  opinion  upon  the  subject? — I  said  to  Mr.  Jennings 
u  He  has  this  moment  gone  by,  I  am  frightened  to  death.”  He  said,  “  I  do  not  wonder 
at  your  being  frightened.”  I  said,  “  Do  you  think  he  is  any  better?”  he  said,  “  I  do 
not  myself;  I  think  that  if  it  ever  was  necessary  to  confine  him  it  is  now,  for  the 
same  principles  remain.” 

Then  Mr.  Jennings  did  not  state  to  you  that  your  husband  was  recovered,  and  fit 
to  be  released  ? — No,  he  did  not ;  it  was  his  children  that  reported  it  to  me. 

Why  did  you  send  for  Mr.  Jones  to  sign  the  certificate  when  your  husband  was 
so  violent,  did  you  know  him  before  ? — Certainly  I  had,  having  lived  so  many  years 
close  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Did  Mr.  Dunston  know  him  at  all? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

You  were  not  recommended  by  Mr.  Dunston  to  apply  to  Mr.  Jones?—  No,  I  had 
never  seen  Mr.  Dunston ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  seen  Mr.  Dunston  half- 
a-dozen  times  in  the  street  since  my  husband  has  been  gone. 

Before  that  had  you  not  seen  him  ? — No,  nor  before  ;  I  never  saw  Mr.  Dunston 
upon  the  subject  in  my  life. 

During  the  time  that  your  husband  was  at  Mr.  Warburton's,  did  you  ever  send 
any  medical  man  to  ascertain  his  state  ? — No  ;  I  understood  I  had  no  occasion  to 
do  that. 

Having  sent  your  husband  to  Mr.  Warburton's,  you  neither  went  to  see  him  your¬ 
self,  nor  ever  sent  a  medical  man  to  look  after  him? — No;  I  was  told  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  me  to  do  so. 

Who  told  you  so? — People  about. 

You  never  went  to  see  him  at  the  White  House,  and  you  never  sent  a  medical 
man  to  look  at  him? — No ;  I  asked  Mr.  Jennings  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  it, 
Mr.  Jennings  mentioned  something  about  it,  and  I  said,  “  Is  it  necessary  to  send  ?” 
he  said,  “  It  is  not  necessary  to  send,  we  have  a  doctor  comes  to  the  house.” 

Did  you  ever  go  to  the  White  House  to  ask  Mr.  Jennings  how  he  was? — Yes, 
I  did,  many  times. 

And  you  were  satisfied  with  what  Mr.  Jennings  said  to  you? — Yes,  I  thought  it 
was  all  right. 

Did  not  some  of  your  children  frequently  tell  you  that  they  thought  their  father 
was  in  a  state  that  it  was  fit  to  take  him  out  of  the  White  House  ? — Lately. 

How  lately? — A  few  months  ago  ;  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  more  than  four  or  five 
months  since  it  was  first  mentioned. 

Upon  their  saying  that  did  you  make  any  application  to  Mr.  Jennings  about  the 
state  of  your  husband's  health  ? — Yes,  I  asked  Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  Jennings  said 
I  might  take  him  out  if  I  pleased,  it  was  nothing  to  him,  but  if  he  was  to  speak  his 
mind,  that  was  what  he  said  ;  and  I  said,  “  Do  you  not  think,  Sir,  he  is  better?”  and 
he  said,  “  Yes,  he  is  better  in  some  senses,  but  the  principles  are  just  the  same.” 

When  you  first  discovered  that  your  husband  was  deranged,  why  did  not  you 
send  for  medical  advice  for  him  ?— I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  it  till  he  went  away, 
and  had  not  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself  I  should  not  have  thought  of  sending 
him  to  a  madhouse. 

How  came  you  not  to  send  for  medical  advice  to  try  what  that  could  do  in  the 
first  instance? — I  never  considered  before  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  madness. 

Did  not  you  say  that  you  sent  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  madhouse  before  you  sent  to 
Mr.  Jones,  the  medical  man  ? — Yes,  my  son  went. 

How  long  before  your  sending  for  Mr.  Jones  did  you  send  to  Mr.  Warburton’s 
madhouse? — A  few  minutes;  when  my  son  went  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  madhouse 
he  went  for  a  keeper,  he  did  not  go  to  take  him  away. 

Did  you  send  for  Mr.  Jones  for  the  purpose  of  signing  a  certificate,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  health  of  your  husband  ? — To  see  what  he  thought 
of  him. 

Did 
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Did  he  bring  the  certificate  with  him  ? — No ;  there  was  a  certificate  brought  from 
the  house. 


Was  that  brought  before  Mr.  Jones  came  to  you? — Yes. 

And  then,  having  got  the  certificate,  you  sent  for  Mr.  Jones,  as  being  a  medical 
man  competent  to  sign  it? — Yes;  I  did  not  know  how  to  proceed. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  persons  are  sometimes  deranged  in  their  minds  from 
fever  ?—  Yes,  I  know  that  very  well,  of  course. 

1  hen  how  could  you  take  upon  yourself  to  send  for  a  certificate  to  have  your 
husband  carried  away  to  a  madhouse,  when  you  must  have  been  quite  ignorant 
whether  his  derangement  proceeded  from  fever  or  from  madness  ?— I  did  not  send 
at  all ;  my  son  went  of  his  own  accord. 

Did  he  go  without  your  permission  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  not  seen  him  before  he  went. 

Was  your  husband  taken  away  without  your  permission;  did  you  object  to  his 
being  taken  away  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him. 

Had  your  husband  any  property  ? — None  whatever. 

Where  did  the  fifteen  shillings  a  week  come  from  which  you  paid  for  his  support? 
— From  me. 

You  are  aware  that  any  property  you  had  was  the  property  of  your  husband  ? — 
A  es,  I  am  aware  of  that ;  my  husband  never  worked  for  his  family  for  years,  and 
I  have  worked  and  supported  his  family,  and  brought  them  up. 

Had  you  any  independent  property? — No,  I  had  not;  my  son  boarded  and 
lodged  with  me,  and  he  allowed  me  a  pound  a  week,  and  my  business  then  was  tole- 
rably  good,  and  I  could  afford  to  pay  it  out  of  that;  but  I  had  no  other  resource, 
nor  have  I  now ;  it  was  paid  out  of  my  own  earnings,  and  what  my  son  paid  for 
boarding  and  lodging. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  your  husband  had  some  money  in  a  savings  bank  ? — No, 
it  was  my  money ;  every  halfpenny  of  it  came  from  me ;  my  husband  has  never 
earned  his  bread  for  the  last  fourteen  years ;  I  was  in  the  trimming  business,  and  my 
family  ;  the  fancy  trimming  was  very  much  in  fashion,  and  we  have  earned  as  much 
as  7  /.  a  week,  and  it  was  my  money  that  was  in  the  savings  bank. 

Was  that  lodged  in  the  name  of  your  husband  ? — It  was,  because  he  took  it,  and 
I  never  thought  it  necessary  to  have  my  name  along  with  it. 

Was  it  drawn  out  afterwards? — Yes,  I  had  got  the  receipts  from  Mr.  Jennings. 

By  whom  was  it  drawn  out  ? — By  me. 

What  savings  bank  was  that  money  lodged  in? — In  Bishopsgate  church-yard. 

By  whose  direction  was  your  husband  removed  from  Mr.  Warburton's  ? — By 
mine,  because  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  two  guineas  a  week,  and  they  never  take 
anv  under  that. 

Did  you  not  represent  to  Mr.  Jones  that  your  husband  was  insane? — No, 
Mr.  Jones  saw  him  for  himself. 

Do  you  remember-your  husband  calling  at  your  house  when  he  escaped  from 
Mr.  Warburton's? — Yes,  I  do. 

Had  you  previously  heard  of  his  making  his  escape? — Yes. 

When  you  heard  of  his  escape,  did  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  him? — Yes,  I  sent  for  him  everywhere  where  I  thought  he  could  be,  but 
I  never  knew  where  to  send  to  ;  he  used  to  go  away  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days 
before  he  was  sent  to  Mr.  W arburton’s. 

Then  sometime  after  that  he  called  upon  you? — Yes. 

.  Did  you  see  him  ? — No ;  his  little  boy,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  opened  the 
door,  and  when  he  found  it  was  his  father,  he  shut  it  again,  and  was  very  much 
frightened. 

What  became  of  your  husband  ? — He  was  taken  again  ;  my  son  went  round  to 
Saint  Luke’s  hospital. 

Did  you  send  for  a  keeper? — No;  my  son  went  himself. 

Was  any  inquiry  made  from  any  medical  man  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  his 
senses? — No,  I  was  afraid  of  him. 

Did  you  hear  of  his  having  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Jones  at  any  time?- — No. 

Then  in  fact  you  shut  him  up  again,  without  knowing  whether  he  was  in  his  senses 
or  not? — I  did  not  consider  that  he  was,  when  he  came  with  a  knife  in  his  hand. 


Did  your  son  Say  that  he  came  with  a  knife  in  his  hand? — Yes;  it  was  taken 
from  him. 

Was  it  taken  out  of  his  pocket? — The  knife  was  open  in  his  hand,  and  when  he 
came  before  that  time  he  came  with  a  knife,  and  my  son  got  it  out  of  his  hand  ;  and 
in  getting  it  out  of  his  hand,  he  was  cut. 
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How  long  had  you  been  married  before  his  first  removal  to  Mr.  Warburton’s 
house? — That  was  six  years  ago  ;  1  have  been  married  34  years. 

Had  he  ever  shown  any  indications  of  insanity  before  that  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
you  call  insanity ;  I  suppose  that  man  has  every  now  and  then  taken  pints  of  lau¬ 
danum,  that  when  he  went  to  Mr.  Warburton’s,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  he  had  not  a  free  part  that  w  as  not  the  same  as  if  he  had  been 
stripped  and  flogged  with  a  cat-o’nine  tails  w  ith  scratching  himself,  he  had  taken  so 
much  laudanum  ;  and  he  would  have  given  it  to  me,  if  he  could. 

Was  he  in  that  state  of  body  when  Mr.  Jones  saw'  him  ? — Yes. 

So  that  Mr.  Jones  could  have  seen  that  he  was  not  in  a  common  state? — Yes  ; 
there  was  the  mark  of  a  rope  about  his  neck,  he  had  hung  himself. 

Did  you  explain  to  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  laudanum  ? 
—Yes,  and  to  other  medical  gentlemen.  He  has  had  things  mixed  in  cups,  and 
he  has  wanted  to  force  it  down  my  throat,  and  I  have  sent  it  to  medical  gentlemen 
to  know  what  it  was ;  and  the  last  time  it  was  sent  to  some  medical  gentleman,  he 
said  it  was  enough  to  kill  fifty  persons,  it  was  oxalic  acid,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Jones  before  he  signed  the  certificate,  that  your  husband  w  as  in 
the  habit  of  taking  laudanum  ? — Yes. 

And  that  he  had  taken  it  then  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  had  taken  it  then  ;  a 
day  or  two  before. 

What  quantity  of  laudanum  had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  taking? — I  do  not  know 
what  quantity,  we  found  bottles  all  over  the  place ;  at  one  time  I  saw  him  in  the 
act  of  pouring  it  out  into  a  spoon  in  his  hand,  and  I  touched  his  elbow  and  threw'  it 
dowm  ;  but  he  was  always  taking  it. 

Did  he  take  it  medicinally  to  remove  any  complaint  which  he  had? — No ;  to  kill 
himself,  he  said. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  he  has  been  in  the  Mediterranean? — Not  since  I  saw 
him. 

Has  he  never  been  at  sea  since  he  was  married? — Yes. 

In  what  situation? — I  believe  the  last  time  he  went,  he  went  out  in  an  East  India- 
man  as  quarter  master,  but  he  ran  away  from  the  ship. 

Did  you  know  anything  of  his  intention  of  going  to  sea  at  the  time  he  wras  taken 
up  and  put  into  Mr.  Warburton’s  house  the  second  time? — No;  he  said  he  was 
going  to  sea. 

Mrs.  Delia  Johnson ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

MR.  Parke  is  your  father? — Yes.  ? 

Is  he  living  with  you  at  present? — He  is. 

Has  he  been  living  with  you  ever  since  he  was  released  from  the  White  House? — 
Yes. 

Since  he  has  been  with  you,  has  he  conducted  himself  in  an  orderly  way? — Yes, 
he  is  very  quiet. 

Would  you  say  that  he  is  in  the  least  dangerous? — Not  at  all. 

Is  he  perfectly  trustworthy  ? — Quite. 

Does  his  mind  wander  at  all  ? — Yes,  it  may  wander,  I  dare  say,  from  his  manner ; 
but  I  do  not  think  he  is  deranged  as  many  are  that  were  put  where  he  has  been. 

In  what  way  does  his  mind  wander? — He  is  very  absent. 

Is  he  ever  violent? — No. 

Is  he  ever  wild? — No. 

By  wandering,  do  you  mean  that  he  talks  nonsense  occasionally? — Yes  ;  and  he 
is  very  absent  sometimes. 

Does  he  ever  talk  incoherently  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

But  you  do  not  mind  trusting  your  children  under  his  care  ? — No  ;  if  I  was  in  the 
least  fear,  I  never  vvould  trust  him. 

Is  he  in  the  habit  of  taking  laudanum  now  ? — Not  at  present,  he  used  frequently. 

As  a  luxury,  or  as  a  remedy  for  disease? — -No ;  he  used  to  get  one  nonsense  or 
other  into  his  head,  and  then  he  w'ould  go  out  for  several  days,  and  when  he  came 
home  we  found  three  or  four  bottles  of  laudanum  about  the  house. 

Were  you  ever  uneasy  at  your  father  being  confined  in  a  madhouse  ? — Yes  ;  that 
Was  through  the  treatment  he  said  that  he  received. 

Did  you  conceive  that  he  was  in  a  perfectly  fit  state  to  come  home  again  ? — I  under¬ 
stood  so. 

From  whom? — -From  himself ;  but  Mr.  Jennings  repeatedly  said  he  was  not  in 
a  sound  state  of  mind  sufficiently  to  come  out. 
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Were  you  accustomed  to  visit  him  often  whilst  he  was  at  Mr.  Warburton’s? — 
I  was  there  several  times. 

Were  you  always  admitted  to  see  him  when  you  wished  it? — Always. 

Were  you  allowed  to  communicate  with  him  without  the  presence  of  a  keeper?— 
No,  the  keeper  was  always  there. 

Had  he  the  power  of  overhearing  what  your  father  said  to  you  ? — Yes,  always  ;  he 
always  stood  in  waiting  at  the  door. 

From  what  you  saw  of  your  father  when  you  used  to  visit  him,  do  you  conceive 
that  he  was  in  as  sound  a  state  as  he  is  now  ? — Yes,  he  was  always  very  correct. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  your  mother  to  allow  you  to  take  him  out? — Yes,  once; 
but  he  made  so  many  attempts  upon  her  life  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  her  being  back¬ 
ward  to  release  him. 

How  came  she  to  let  him  out  at  last  ? — I  hardly  know  what  was  the  reason  ;  he 
made  a  great  deal  of  profession,  and  he  said  he  would  not  hurt  her  at  all  if  she  let 
him  out,  and  he  begged  so  hard  that  I  fancy  that  was  the  reason. 

Had  it  become  inconvenient  to  keep  him  there? — Yes ;  the  expense  mounted  up 
very  fast;  but  not  so  much  so  but  what  my  mother  could  have  paid  for  him;  but 
that  was  the  chief  reason. 

In  what  way  did  he  make  an  attempt  upon  her  life  ? — In  every  way  ;  he  used  to 
ask  her  to  take  a  walk  in  the  evening,  and  one  evening  he  had  got  a  piece  of  rope  in 
his  pocket,  and  as  they  were  walking  by  a  ditch  he  attempted  to  tie  himself  and  her 
together.  Certainly  I  think  he  must  have  been  deranged  at  times,  morally  deranged ; 
and  it  was  the  same  with  respect  to  me,  he  is  very  different  to  what  he  used  to  be  ;  he 
>used  to  hate  the  sight  of  me  ;  I  have  received  as  bad  treatment  as.  any  body,  but  still 
he  was  my  father,  and  I  pitied  him  as  such  ;  and  they  certainly  tortured  him  wantonly 
at  the  White  House,  in  a  number  of  ways  that  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for. 

How  did  they  torture  him  ? — They  leg-locked  him,  and  punished  him  in  various 
ways  ;  they  put  a  chain  round  his  body. 

Do  you  think  his  health  suffered  from  the  treatment  he  received  there? — Yes, 
materially;  his  eyes  were  very  much  injured. 

Has  he  recovered  yet  ? — No  ;  he  cannot  take  a  drop  of  liquor pr  porter  upon  that 
account,  it  flies  to  his  eyes. 

Was  that  from  the  coldness  of  the  iron  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

‘  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — He  told  me  this  re¬ 
peatedly  before  the  keeper. 

And  the  keeper  did  not  contradict  it? — No. 

Have  you  seen  him  in  irons  when  you  have  gone  there? — No;  they  have  been 
always  taken  off  before  he  came  into  the  room. 

Did  you  see  his  wrists? — Yes;  he  always  showed  me. them  in  particular. 

W'ere  they  marked? — Certainly  they  were. 

Did  you  ever  express  a  wish  to  see  him  alone  without  the  keeper  ? — Yes,  but 
I  never  could  ;  the  keeper  might  have  gone  out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  if 
he  had  chosen  to  do  so  ;  I  have  hinted  as  much. 

Did  you  ever  ask  him  distinctly  to  go  out? — No. 

You  were  not  afraid  of  seeing  your  father  alone  at  that  time  t — No. 

You  stated  that  he  had  treated  you  with  unkindness  as  well  as  your  mother  ?— -Yes, 
all  of  us,  as  well  as  my  mother. 

'  What  used  he  to  do ;  did  he  ever  make  any  attempt  upon  your  life,  or  any  attempt 
of  violence? — Yes;  I  have  suffered  very  much  indeed  from  his  treatment,  with 
a  strap  and  cane,  and  every  thing  else. 

Was  that  continued  for  many  years  before  he  was  sent  to  Mr.  Warburton  s  ? — 
Yes,  till  I  was  married;  that  was  the  reason  I  was  married  in  so  great  a  hurry 

as  I  was.  i 

Were  you  married  before  he  went  to  Mr.  Warburton’s? — Yes. 

’  Were  you  present  at  the  time  of  his  being  sent  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  ?— No,  I  was 

not.  4 

How  soon  did  you  see  him  after  he  was  confined  ? — I  do  not  think  I  saw  him  till 

a  month  or  two  after. 

Flow  was  he  then  in  his  mind  ;  did  he  seem  quiet?' — Yes  ;  the  short  time  I  was 
with  him  I  did  not  see  anything  the  matter  with  him ;  I  was  rather  in  fear  of  being 
alone  with  him,  but  I  do  not  know  what  state  of  mind  he  was  in,  but  I  thought  he 
seemed  very  collected. 

Why  do  you  think  he  took  such  a  dislike  to  you'— I  always  took  my  mother’s 
part.  •  •  , 
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You  say  that  he  used  to  ill-treat  his  family  before  he  went  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  ; 
did  he  do  so  regularly,  or  was  it  only  occasionally  ? — Occasionally. 

What  was  his  habit  at  other  times,  was  he  quiet  ? — Not  very  quiet;  he  was  never 
very  quiet ;  he  could  not  bear  to  be  crossed  in  the  least. 

At  what  time  did  you  begin  to  think  he  was  well  enough  to  be  let  out  ? — Very 
lately. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  meat  going  into  Mr.  Warburton’s  ? — Yes ;  once  in 
particular. 

Was  it  good  or  not  ? — It  was  shocking ;  it  was  not  fit  for  dogs  to  eat. 

Did  you  see  your  father  when  he  escaped  ? — I  saw  him  once ;  he  knocked  at  my 
mother’s  door,  I  was  in  the  house,  I  scarcely  had  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  I  cannot 
form  any  idea  of  his  state  at  that  time. 

Had  he*a  knife  in  his  hand  at  that  time  ? — Not  at  that  time  I  believe. 

Did  it  appear  that  he  had  a  knife  afterwards  ? — When  he  was  taken  he  had. 

Was  it  in  his  hand? — I  believe  not;  I  believe  they  took  it  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

You  did  not  hear  that  he  came  with  an  open  knife  to  the  door  of  your  mother’s 
house  ? — No. 

Do  you  suppose  that  he  drew  his  knife  to  resist  being  taken  by  the  keepers  ? — 
Yes,  he  said  he  would  defend  his  liberty. 

And  it  was  upon  that  occasion  that  he  took  it  out? — If  he  took  it  out  it  was 
upon  that  occasion. 

Did  he  tell  you  about  his  visit  to  Mr.  Jones?— Yes. 

Was  it  principally  upon  the  subject  of  your  mother,  and  when  your  mother  was 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  that  he  was  violent?- -It  was. 

Was  it  only  upon  that  subject? — Only  upon  that. 

You  are  taking  care  of  him  now,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

Is  his  conduct  better  now  than  it  used  to  be  ? — Yes,  he  is  very  quiet  at  preseot- 

Does  he  take  any  laudanum  now? — No. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  used  to  drink  ? — Yes,  I  know'  that  he 
used,  I  could  smell  the  spirits.  :.:i33U-. 

Do  you  believe  that  he  drinks  now? — No;  if  his  inclination  led  that  way  he 
could  not  take  it  on  account  of  his  eyes,  his  sight  becomes  very  bad. 

Has  he  the  means  of  drinking ;  has  he  money  ? — No ;  his  money  was  taken 
from  him  very  illegally,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Jennings,  4/.  that  he  had  given  him  by 
Captain  Leith,  who  wras  confined  there  at  the  time  that  he  was  there. 

Was  it  taken  away  by  Mr.  Jennings  and  kept? — Yes ;  but  he  gave  it  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  to  my  mother,  but  I  think  it  belonged  to  my  father ;  Mr.  Jennings  I  think 
ought  not  to  have  done  so. 

Is  your  father  now  quiet  when  Mrs.  Parke's  name  is  mentioned  ;  does  he  speak  of 
her  with  irritation  ?— Not  at  all. 

Is  his  tone  altered  upon  that  subject  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

Lord  Ashley ,  a  Member  of  the  Committee;  Examined. 

THE  Committee  understand  that  your  lordship  visited  Mr.  Warburton’s  esta¬ 
blishment  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lennard,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  case  of  Parke,  which  has  been  examined 
into  by  the  Committee? — I  did. 

W’hat  did  your  lordship  understand  to  be  the  reasons  which  induced  tMr.  Jermings 
to  allow  the  discharge  of  Parke  from  that  establishment  ? — He  said  that  he  thought 
he  was  of  sound  mind,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  his  advice  that  he  was  let  out. 

You  did  not  understand  that  he  was  let  out  at  the  wish  of  his  wife,  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  representation  of  Mr.  Jennings? — He  Said  that  his  wife  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  it,  but  that  it  was  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  own  representation  that  he 
was  let  out. 

Sir  James  Williams ,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  a  director  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras  ? — I  am. 

Have  you  been  often  present  when  Mr.  Dillon  has  made  representations  to  that  board 
with  respect  to  the  care  and  management  of  the  pauper  lunatics  belonging  to  that 
parish  at  Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  I  have  been  a  direc¬ 
tor  but  a  short  time,  and  I  had  so  much  county  business  as  a  magistrate,  that  I  had 
not  attended  till  the  immediate  business  of  the  lunatics  was  on  the  carpet;  and 
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having  a  summons,  as  I  have  on  all  occasions,  informing  me,  that  it  was  intended  to 
examine  the  lunatics  at  the  White  House  at  Bethnal  Green,  I  then  felt  it  my  duty 
to  attend,  and  I  did  attend  in  consequence  of  that,  and  that  is  the  only  -time  I  have 
attended,  with  the  exception  of  last  Friday,  when  Mr.  Dillon’s  pamphlet  became  in 
some  measure  the  subject  of  inquiry  at  the  board ;  I  attended  then  in  order  that 
I  might  aid  the  cause  of  justice  and  do  that  which  I  thought  right  upon  the  subject. 

What  is  the  impression  upon  your  mind  as  to  the  treatment  of  your  lunatics  in 
Mr.  Warburton’s  establishment  i — Perhaps  I  may  answer  that  question  generally, 
by  saying,  that  as  one  of  the  magistrates  on  the  committee  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  erecting  a  Pauper  Lunatic  Establishment  for  the  county,  as  soon  as  I  became  one 
of  that  committee  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  go  to  the  WThite  House  at  Bethnal  Green, 
without  consulting  anybody,  and  I  went  really  to  inform  myself,  because  I  considered 
that  what  I  saw  was  a  great  deal  better  than  what  I  heard ;  I  believe  that  I  was 
half  an  hour  before  I  was  admitted  into  the  interior  ;  when  I  came  out  it  struck  me 
that  there  must  be  some  strong  and  cogent*  reason  for  that.  The  first  excuse  that 
w'as  made  I  believe  was  the  truth,  that  Mr.  Jennings  was  taking  money.  After 
I  had  sat  a  little  while,  I  said,  “  I  really  cannot  wait,  I  am  a  county  magistrate,  either 
refuse  me  or  let  me  go  in  he  said,  “  I  will  attend  you  very  shortly;”  then  after¬ 
wards  he  took  me  into  another  room,  and  appeared  to  fumble  about  for  keys ;  then 
I  believe  he  called  his  wife,  or  if  not  she  came  without  calling,  but  he  inquired  if  his 
keys  had  been  seen,  and  he  was  told  that  they  had  not ;  at  length  he  took  them  from 
the  very  place  where  he  had  been  fumbling  for  them  ;  and  when  I  put  these  things 
together  with  what  I  saw,  it  did  not  very  much  please  me.  I  went,  as  he  told  me, 
over  the  establishment.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  told  me  I  went  into  every 
room,  but  in  going  through  a  chamber,  I  said,  “  now  have  you  any  thing  worse  than 
this,  for  I  am  wearied,  and  if  they  are  all  the  same,  I  do  not  want  to  have  a  further 
repetition  ?”  he  said,  “  they  are  all  the  same,  we  have  nothing  worse  than  this.”  It 
struck  me  then  as  it  strikes  me  now,  that,  perhaps,  when  a  house  of  that  sort  is 
established  with  a  view  to  getting  money,  the  great  object  is  to  get  that  money,  and 
to  do  as  little  for  it  as  they  can,  in  order  to  make  the  trade  answer  ;  but  it  is  a  most 
lamentable  thing  to  see  the  lack  of  classification  that  there  is  ;  one  poor  woman 
appealed  to  me,  she  said,  “  if  I  could  but  get  an  opportunity  of  hearing  one  sermon 
how  rejoiced  I  should  be she  wanted  to  have  some  religious  advantage ;  I  found 
her  indeed  reading  a  prayer  book,  and  while  I  was  speaking  to  her,  another  woman 
■came  blasting  her  eyes,  and  saying  that  she  wanted  so  and  so.  Now  that  is  a  sight 
so  harrowing  to  the  feelings  that  it  must  be  painful  to  any  man.  With  respect  to 
any  curative  process,  it  struck  me  that  there  is  none  at  all ;  1  have  attended  a  good 
deal  at  prisons,  and  it  strikes  me  that  they  are  worse  off  than  prisoners  a  great  deal, 
while  they  are  labouring  under  the  greatest  affliction  that  can  attach  to  human  nature, 
and  which  none  of  us  can  be  sure  that  we  shall  not  experience.  The  second  time 
I  went,  Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  went  with  me,  and  then  knowing  that  there  w^ere  crib  bed¬ 
steads  and  apartments  which  I  had  not  seen,  I  desired  that  I  might  see  every  thing, 
and  we  did  see  them  then. 

You  did  not  see  the  crib-rooms  the  first  time  ? — No,  nothing  like  it ;  Mr.  Jennings 
assured  me  that  there  was  nothing  worse  than  what  he  showed  me. 

You  saw  none  of  the  crib-rooms  the  first  time  ? — No. 

Were  those  crib-rooms  infinitely  worse  than  anything  you  had  seen  the  first 
time? — Yes;  I  dare  say  they  may  be  improved,  but  I  do  not  think  on  the  whole 
that  that  house  is  so  w  ell  managed  as  Burrows’s  at  Hoxton ;  Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  and 
myself  both  drew  that  conclusion  ;  they  w-ere  not  so  cleanly  ;  they  were  more 
crowded  ;  in  fact,  the  numbers  prevent  that  looking  after  them  individually  that 
might  otherwise  take  place ;  there  is  a  total  lack  of  classification.  The  second  time, 
when  Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  went  with  me  to  Burrows’s,  we  found  a  little  boy  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  case  I  begged  the  Serjeant  to  take  up.  as  he 
had  more  time  than  myself ;  he  got  the  boy  released  in  a  few  days ;  the  boy  had 
been  there  but  three  days ;  I  believe  he  was  as  perfectly  sane  as  the  Serjeant  and 
myself. 

When  you  found  this  case  of  that  boy,  to  whom  did  you  apply  with  respect  to  it  in 
the  establishment  ? — To  the  master  of  the  house,  or  the  managing  man  whose  name 
I  forget ;  I  liked  the  man  very  much  ;  he  said,  “  The  boy  is  sent  here  from  Barking, 

I  know  nothing  else.”  I  said,  “  Has  he  been  examined  by  any  medical  man.”  He 
said,  “  No,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has.”  He  was  a  fine  lad,  a  little  fellow  with  the 
dress  of  a  fisherman  on  him  ;  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  fisherman  ;  and  the  account 
the  boy  gave,  was,  that  he  done  something  wrong,  he  had  offended  his  master  and 
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he  had  thrown  three  or  four  pails  of  water  upon  him,  and  it  made  him  so  ill  that  he 
had  had  a  fever,  and  I  dare  say  he  might  have  been  disturbed  in  his  mind  in  con¬ 
sequence;  and  he  was  sent  to  that  house,  and  he  was  put  with  people  that  were  as  mad 
as  could  be.  I  saw  one  man  struggling  with  five  or  six  men,  who  were  taking  hold 
of  him  to  prevent  him  from  rushing  out,  when  we  came  out ;  this  was  enough  to 
make  the  boy  mad.  If  there  was  nothing  else  but  that  want  of  classification, 
I  should  say  that  those  houses  are  bad.  I  do  not  know  that  the  people  are  neces¬ 
sarily  cruel  any  more  than  that  power  naturally  leads  to  that  without  good  looking 
after.  The  third  time  I  went,  I  went  as  one  of  the  directors  of  Saint  Pancras  parish ; 
we  met  Doctor  Roots  and  Mr.  Dillon  the  surgeon.  I  confess  I  went  with  a  pre¬ 
judice,  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  it  on  lunatic  commissions;  I  went  with  a  prejudice, 
that  they  were  both  favourable  to  keeping  people  there,  but  I  believe  I  was  wrong ; 
but  I  made  an  observation  soon  after  we  had  been  in  the  room ;  I  said,  “  I  do  not 
see  the  advantage  of  such  an  examination  as  this,  if  we  are  to  have  the  officers  of  the 
house  present,  because  I  am  sure  the  poor  people  are  afraid  of  them,  because  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  punishment  will  await  them,  if  they  tell  a  tale  that  is  not 
approved.” 

In  the  visits  you  paid  to  the  establishment,  were  you  allowed  an  unreserved  inter¬ 
course  with  the  patients  without  the  presence  of  the  keepers  ? — Whether  the  keepers 
would  have  let  me  or  not  I  cannot  say,  because  I  did  not  ask  it ;  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  going  into  the  yard  where  there  were  perhaps  one  hundred  people,  I  could  not 
attempt  to  investigate,  for  if  1  did  it  with  A.  I  might  with  B.  and  so  on,  it  would  be 
a  task  that  would  be  almost  without  limit. 

Can  you  state  the  dates  of  your  visits  ? — I  should  think  my  first  visit  must  have 
been  in  March,  but  I  am  not  certain,  it  might  be  February,  it  might  be  January,  but 
it  was  before  we  received  any  information  of  the  crib  bedsteads  and  that  sort  of 
treatment. 

Was  it  before  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone  were  removed? — Yes  ;  the 
second  time  that  I  went  was  Thursday  the  19th  of  April. 

Was  the  boy  that  you  saw  at  Mr.  Burrows’s,  a  pauper  lunatic  ? — I  believe  that  he 
was  sent  by  the  parish  of  Barking. 

Did  you  understand  whether  there  had  been  a  medical  certificate  sent  with  him  ? 
» — Yes  there  had  been. 

Do  you  know  who  signed  that  medical  certificate? — I  do  not  recollect  the  name ; 
but  Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  will  show  the  correspondence  to  the  Committee,  if  they  wish 

to  see  it.. 
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